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PREFACE. 


An Index to the Biblical Repository has long been a desideratum. 
Perhaps no periodical publication of our country contains an equal 
amount of valuable matter, especially for the Biblical student. Many 
articles of superior worth have been transferred to its pages, from the 
German ; and there is scarcely a subject of interest to the theologian, 
on which he will not find more or less of discussion in these volumes. 

Although we had read the Nos. of the Repository from its com- 
mencement, we were surprised, in reviewing them, at the amount 
and variety of invaluable matter contained in them. 

Hence it becomes exceedingly desirable that the subjects and to- 
pics treated be readily found by those who wish to consult the pages 
of the Repository. To this end, the following Index has been pre- 
pared, with great care, and long-continued labor ; and we trust it will 
answer the purpose intended, and meet the wants of scholars. 

Every subject will be found under two or more heads; and al- 
though on some points we might have descended to more minutie, 
we presume the Index will be found sufficiently topical. * 

As it was something of an object to the ministry to obtain the 
work at a low price, the subjects under each head have been intro- 
duced continuously, in the “ Topical Index,” with only a dash be- 
tween, instead of beginning a new paragraph with each one. For 
example, under “ Woods,” only once given, will be found all the arti- 
cles of which he is the author, in the order in which they appeared, 
and with the series, volume and page, and separated by a dash.—So, 
under the word “ Will,” are found, in succession, in one paragraph, 
all the different articles treating of that subject, topically subdivided. 

Besides the “Topical Index,” we have given an “ Alphabetical 
Index of Subjects and Authors.” 

The Repository ought to be in every public library ; and even the 
Index itself would be a valuable acquisition, as most persons could 
have access to some copy of the work possessed by individuals. 

J. H. A. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS 


IN 


ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 


A. 


» Aborigines of America. By Prest. Philip Lindsley, D.D. ss. s. vol. 


vil. 1. 

Account of a Famine and Pestilence in Egypt, A. D. 1200, 1201. 
By Abd-allatif. Translated by Prof. Edward Robinson, D. D. 
f. s. vol. ii. 657. 

Adaptation of Christianity to the Moral Nature of Man. By 
Prest. Mark Hopkins, D. D. f. s. vol. v. 403. 

Advancement of Biblical Knowledge. By Prof. E. P. Barrows. 
f. s. vol. xi. 60. 

Advantages and Defects of the Social Condition in the United 
States of America. By Prof. C. E. Stowe, D. D.  s. s. vol. i. 
130. . 

Alleged Discrepancy between James and Paul. By C. From- 
mann. Translated by D. Fosdick, jr. f. s. vol. iv. 683. 

Alleged Obscurity of Prophecy. By Prof. M. Stuart. f. s. vol. 
ii. 217. 

American Colporteur System. By Prof. J. M. Sturtevant.  s. s. 
vol. xii. 214. 

Ancient Commerce of Western Asia. By Rev. Albert Barnes. 
s. s. vol. iv. 310, vol. v. 48. 

Ancient and Modern Eloquence. By N. Cleaveland, Esq.  s. s. 
vol. iii. 67. 

Ancient and Modern Greece. A Review of the Works of 
Wordsworth and Gifford. s. s. vol. vii. 441. 

Anglo-Saxon Language. f. s. vol. x. 386. 

Anglo-Saxon Literature. ss. s. vol. vi. 196. 

Ante-Columbian History of America. By H. R. Schoolcraft, 
Esq. ss. 8. vol. i. 430. 
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Ante-Columbian History of America. By Rev. A. B. Chapin. 
s. s. vol. ii. 191. 

Antediluvian Chronology of the Bible. ‘Translated from Mi- 
chaelis, by Prof. Stephen Chase.  s. s. vol. vi. 114. 

Are the same Principles of Interpretation to be applied to the 
Bible as to other Books? By Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. ii. 124. 

Ark of the Testimony and its Appendages. By Prof. Enoch 
Pond, D. D.  s. s. vol. x. 290. 

Ascent of Mount Ararat. By Prof. Bela B. Edwards, D. D. 
f. s. vol. vii. 390. 

Aspect and Position of the Missionary Enterprise, particularly 
in the Oriental World. By Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D. 

.  §. 8. vol. iv. 54. 
Atonement. By Rev. A. Wheelock. s. s. vol. x. 110. 

Augustine and Pelagius. Comparative View of their Lives and 
Systems. By Prof. Neander. Translated by Leonard Woods, 
jr., D. D. fi. s. vol. ii. 66. 

Augustine on the Art of Preaching. Translated by Rev. O. A. 
Taylor. f. s. vol. ili. 569. 

Augustine as a Sacred Orator. By Rev. O. A. Taylor. s,s. 
vol. vii. 375. 

Authority a Source of Moral Obligation. By Prof. L. P. Hickok, 
D. D.  f.s. vol. xii. 276. 

Azazel, or the Levitical Scape-goat. By Prof. George Bush. 
s. s. vol. viii. 116. 


B. 


Bacon’s Historical Discourses, reviewed. By Rev. Noah Porter, 
jr. 8. s. vol. 11. 217. 

Baptism, the Import of Baatifw. By Rev. Edward Beecher, 
D. D. ss. s. vol. iii. 40, 352, vol. v 24. 

Baptism :—The interpretation of Rom. 6: 3, 4, and Col. 2: 12. 
By Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D.  s.s. vol. vi. 28. 

Baptism. By Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D. s,s. vol. ix. 59, 
424, 

Benevolence and Selfishness. By Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL. D. 


s. s. vol. ix. 1. 
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Biblical Argument on Slavery. By Rev. William C. Wisner. 
s. s. vol. xi. 302. 

Biblical Criticisms and Remarks. By Prof. J. W. Gibbs.  s. s. 
vol. ii. 480. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine. _ s. s. vol. viii. 219. 

Bishop Butler. By Prof. J. Alden. f. s. vol. x. 317. 

Boldness in the Preacher. By Aaron M.Colton. s.s. vol. i. 341. 

Boré’s Travels in Turkey and Persia, reviewed. By Rev. A. 
Homes. sz. s. vol. xi. 28. 

Brief Reply to the ‘ Remarks’ of Alexander Campbell in defence 
of the Doctrines of Campbellism. By Rev. R. W. Landis. 
s. s. vol. iv. 203. 

Brief Report of Travels in Palestine and the adjacent Regions 
in 1838 ; undertaken for the illustration of Biblical Geography, 
by Prof. Robinson.  s. s. vol. i. 400. 

British West Indies. By Prof. B. B. Edwards. f.s. vol. v. 164. 


C. 


Calvin’s Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to Philemon. 
Translated by Prof. Edwards. f. s. vol vii. 430. 

Campbellism. By Rev. R. W. Landis. s. s. vol. 1. 94, 295. 

Canonical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Joseph 
John Gurney. f. s. vol. ii. 409. 

Capital Punishment. By Prof. S. 8. Schmucker, D. D. f. s. 
vol. x. 67. 

Carlyle’s Past and Present, reviewed. By Rev J.T. Smith. 
s. s. vol. xii 317. 

Catechetical School, or Theological Seminary, at Alexandria in 
Egypt. By Prof. R. Emerson,D.D. _ f.s. vol. iv. 1, 189, 617. 

Causes of the Denial of the Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch. 
By Prof. Hengstenberg. Translated by Prof. E. Ballantine. 
f. s. vol. xi. 416, vol. xii. 458. 

Causes of Forced Interpretation of the New Testament. By 
Prof. Tittmann. Translated by Prof. Robinson. f. s. vol. i. 
464. 

Chalmers’ Writings, reviewed. By Prof. Samuel G. Brown. 
f..s. vol. x. 374. 
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Character and Writings of Prest. Jesse Appleton. By Rev. 
Thos. E. Stone. f. s. vol. vii. 19. 

Character and Theology of the Early Romans. By Prof. Albert 
Smith. — s. s. vol. ix. 253. 

Character and Theology of the Later Romans. By Prof. Albert 
Smith. ss. s. vol. x. 328. 

Characteristics of English Literature. By Rev. N. Porter, jr. 
s. s. vol. iv. 329. 

Christ the Preacher’s Model. By Rev. Asa D. Smith. s. s. 
vol. ix. 149. 

Christ Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. By Rev. Thomas H. 
Skinner, D. D. s. s. vol. ix. 470. 

‘Christ Pre-existent—A Homiletical Exposition of John 1: 1— 
5. By Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. s. s. vol. i. 382. 

Christianity considered in relation to the Perfectibility of our 
Moral Being. ‘‘ Archives du Christianisme.” Translated by 
Rev. J. Wheeler. f. s. vol. iii. 229. 

Christian Church and Christian Life in connection with the 
Church, as developed among heathen Christians. By Nean- 
der. ‘Translated by Prof. Robinson. f. s. vol. iv. 241. 

Christian Perfection. By Prof. Pond. ss. vol. i. 44. 

Christian Sacraments. By Prof. Pond. s. s. vol. xi. 369. 

Christology of the Book of Enoch; with some Account of the 
Book itself, and Critical Remarks upon it. By Prof. Stuart. 
s. s. vol. ili. 86. 

Claims of the Arabic Language and Literature. By Prof. J. 
Packard. f.s. vol. vill. 429. 

Claims of the Hebrew Language and Literature. By Prof. 
Turner. f.s. vol. i. 491. 

Clark’s Sermons, reviewed. By Prof. G. Shepard, D. D. ss. s. 
vol. vi. 297. 

Coleman’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, reviewed. By 
Prof. Emerson.  s. s. vol. vi. 212. 

Coleridge’s View of Atonement. By Rev. Lemuel Grosvenor. 
s. s. vol. xii. 177. 

Colleges of the U. States. By Prof. Edwards. f. s. vol. vi. 224. 

Commentary on Isaiah xvii. }2—24, xviii. 1—7. By Gesenius. 
Translated by Prof. W.S. Tyler. f. s. vol. viii. 195. 

Commerce and Manufactures of Ancient Babylon, intended to 
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illustrate some parts of the Prophetical Scriptures. By F. M. 
Hubbard. f. s. vol. vii. 364. 

Common School System of New England, with some account of 
the recent improvements adopted in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. By Rev. Emerson Davis.  s.s. vol. vi. 139. 

Comparative Moral Purity of Ancient and Modern Literature. 
By Prof. E. D. Sanborn. s. s. vol. iii. 281. 

Condition and Beiief of the Jews at the time of the coming of 
Christ. From Jost’s History of the Israelites. Translated by 
Rev. J. Murdock, D. D.  s. s. vol. ii. 174. 

Conflict of Laws of Church and State.  s. s. vol. ix. 177. 

Connection between Geology and Natural Religion. By Prof. 
Edward Hitchcock, D. D. f. s. vol. v. 113. 

Connection between Geology and Revelation. By Prof. Hitch- 
cock. f.s. vol. v. 439. 

Connection between Geology and the Mosaic History of the 
Creation. By Prof. Hitchcock. f. s. vol. vi. 261. 

Connection of Moral with Intellectual Cultivation. By Prof. 
C. B. Haddock. f. s. vol. ix. 25. 

Connection of the Old and New Testaments. By Prof. Twesten. 
Translated by Prof. B. B. Edwards. f. s. vol. xi. 232. 

Connection between Theological Study and Pulpit Eloquence. 
By Prof. E. A. Park, D. D.  f. s. vol. x. 169. : 

Correspondence between Prof. Stuart and Dr. I. Nordheimer, 
on the use and omission of the Hebrew Article in Some impor- 
tant passages of Scripture. ss. s. vol. vi. 404. 

Cowper’s Poetry and Letters. s. s. vol. ii. 449. 

Creed of Arminius, witha Sketch of his Life and Times. By 
Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. i. 226. 

Critical Examination of some Passages in Gen. i.; with Re- 
marks on Difficulties that attend some of the Present Modes 
of Geological Reasoning. By Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. vii. 46. 


D. 


Dead Sea, and the Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. By 
Prof. Robinson. s. s. vol. iii. 24. 

Democracy in America, reviewed. By Prof. Truman M. Post. 
s. s. vol. x. 247. 
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Design of Theological Seminaries. By Prof. Hickok. f. s. vol. 
xi. 187. 

Designations of time in Daniel and John. The 1260 Days of 
Daniel and John, and the 1000 Years of John. By Rev. 
William Allen, D.D. s. s. vol. iv. 35. 

Difference between the Sense and Signification of Words and 
Phrases. By Morus. Translated by Prof. Torrey. f. s. vol. 
iv. 61. 

Discourse on the Sanscrit Language and Literature. By Eugene 
Bournouf. Translated by Prof. Robinson.  f. s. vol. iii. 707. 

Discrepancy between the Sabellian and Athanasian method 
of representing the Doctrine of the Trinity. By Prof. F. 
Schleiermacher. ‘Translated by Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. v. 
265, vol. vi. 1. 

Discriminative Preaching. By Prof. Shepard. s. s. vol. ii. 129. 

Divine Agency and Government, together with Human Agency 
and Freedom. By Rev Leonard Woods, D. D.  s.s. vol. xi. 
123. s. s. vol. xii. 410. 

Divine Attributes, as Exhibited in the Grecian Poetry : consider- 
ed with special reference to the attribute of Justice, and the 
strong impression left by the Primitive Belief, upon the An- 
cient Mind. By Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D. s. s. vol. x. 81. 

Doctrine of Christian Perfection, Explained and Defended; with 
Strictures on Mr. Folsom’s Review of ‘‘ Mahan on Christian 
Perfection.” By Rev. Asa Mahan. s.s. vol. iv. 408. 

Doctrine of Sin and the Saviour, or the Conversion of the Skep- 
tic. By Prof. Tholuck. Translated by Wm. Nast, P. D. 
f. s. vol. viii. 308. 

Doctrines of Paul and James respecting Faith and Works, com- 
pared with the Teaching of our Lord. By Profs. Knapp and 
Neander. Translated by Rev. Wm. Thompson. f. s. vol. ili. 
189. 

Dominici Diodati, J. C. Neapolitani, De Christo Grace Loquente 
Exercitatio. Translated by O. TI’. Dobbin, LL. B. of Trinity 
College, Dublin. s. s. vol. xi. 180, 446, vol. xii. 455. 

Drama of Ancient Greece. By Prof. J. Proudfit. s. s. vol. i. 
449. 


Duration of Christ’s Kingdom. An Exposition of 1 Cor. 15: 24 
—28. By Rev. D. Van Valkenburg. s. s. vol. ii. 439. 
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Duration of Christ’s Kingdom. By Prof. H. Mills, D. D. f. s. 
vol. iii. 748. 
Duties of a Theologian. By Prof. Park. ss. s. vol. ii. 347. 


EK. 


Early British Church. By Bishop Munter. Translated by 
E. C. Tracy. f. s. vol iv. 533. 

Early English Versions of the Bible. By Prof. Edwards. f. s. 
vol. vi. 451. 

Early Greek Fathers on the Immortality of the Soul. By Prof. 
Uhleman. f. s. vol. x. 411. 

Early Life and Conversion of Paul. By Prof. Hemsen. Trans- 
lated by Prof. Edwards. f. s. vol. x. 142. 

Ecclesiastical HistoryinGermany. By Rev. Prof. F. A. Rauch. 
f. s. vol. x. 297. 


* Economy of Nature Subordinate to the Moral Government of 


God. By Rev. George Duffield, D. D. s. s. vol. ix. 127. 
Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet, reviewed. f. s. vol. ix. 319. 
Education of Indigent Young Men for the Ministry. By Prof. 

Sturtevant. ss. s. vol. x. 462. 

Edwards’s Dissertation concerning Liberty and Necessity, re- 
viewed. By Rev. Samuel T. Spear.  s. s. vol. ix. 214, 297. 
Elements of Literary Taste: Difference between Prose and 

Poetry. By Prof. Haddock. ss. s. vol. vii. 394. 

Eminent English Scholars of the Seventeenth Century. By 
Prof. Edwards. f. s. vol. x. 1. 

English Phonology. By Prof. Henry N. Day. s. s. vol. x. 432. 

English Reformers and their Principles. By Rev. John Lord. 
s. s. vol. xi. 65. 

Essay on Cause and Effect, in connection with the Doctrines of 
Fatalism and Free Agency. s. s. vol. ii. 381]. 

Essay on the Power of the Will over the other Faculties. By 
the Author of an Essay on Cause and Effect, etc. ss. s. vol, 
iv. 378. 

Essays on the Moral Susceptibilities, Moral Action, and Moral 
Character. s. s. vol. xii. 189. 
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Evidence from Nature for the Immortality of the Soul. By 
Prof. Post. ss. s. vol. xii. 294. 

Evidence of Testimony. By Prof. Pond. s. s. vol. ii. 14. 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, by Andrews Nor- 
ton, vol. I. Reviewed by Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. xi. 265. 

Examination of Certain Points of New England History, as Ex- 
hibited by President Quincy in his History of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and by other Unitarian Writers. By Prof. Pond. 
s. s. vol. vii. 89, 253. 

Examination of the Doctrine of Perfection as held by Rev. Asa 
Mahan and others. By Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. s.s. 
vol. v. 166, 406. 

Examination of Dr. Emmons’s Theory of Divine Agency. By 

~ Rev. Amos Bullard. s. s. vol. x. 352. 

Examination of Professor Stuart on Hebrews ix.: 16—18. By 
Rev. Albert Barnes. s. s. vol. viii. 51. 

Examination of Prof. Tappan’s Review of Edwards on the Will. 
By Rev. Benjamin N. Martin. s. s. vol. ix. 33. 

Examination of the Rev. A. Barnes’ Remarks on Hebrews 9: 
16—18. By Prof. Stuart. s. s. vol. viii. 356. 

Exegesis of Isaiah xv. xvi. By Gesenius. Translated by Prof. 
W. 8S. Tyler; with Remarks and Notes by Prof. Stuart. f.s. 
vol. vii. 107. 

Exodus of the Israelites, and their Wanderings in the Desert. 
By Prof. Robinson. f. s. vol. ii. 743. 

Explanation of Zayagiov viot Bagayiov, Matt. 23:35. By Christ. 
Millhelm Miller. Translated by Prof. J. H. Agnew. s. s. 
vol. vill. 136. 

Exposition of Hebrews vi. 4—6. By Rev. Silas McKeen. ss. 
vol. vii. 208. 

Exposition of Jephthah’s Vow, Judges 11: 30—40. By Rev. 
Xenophon Betts.  s. s. vol. ix. 143. 

Exposition ofthe Lord’s Prayer. By Prof. Tholuck. Trans- 
lated by Prof. Torrey. f. s. vol. v. 190, vol. vi. 187. 

Exposition of Luke 16: 1—14. By Pastor Brauns, in Oesselse, 
near Hanover. Translated by Prof. Agnew. s. s. vol. x. 454. 

Exposition of Matt. 2: 23—“ He shall be called a Nazarene.” 
Hengstenberg. Translated by Prof. Robinson. f. s. vol. 
iv. 182. 
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Exposition of Matthew vii. 6. By Prof. E. Ballantine. ss. s. vol. 
xii. 158. 

Exposition of 2 Peter 1: 16—21. By Rev. J. Emlen Hare. 
s. s. vol. vii, 352. 

Exposition of Rom. viii. 18—23. By Edmund Turner. s. s. 
vol. v. 189. : 

Expository Preaching and the Principles which should guide us 
in the Exposition of Scripture. By Prof. Stowe. f. s. vol. v. 
384. 

Extremes of Credulity and Skepticism in History. By Prof. 
Sanborn. s. s. vol. xii. 131. . 


F. 

Fall of Babylon and Present State of its Ruins. By Prof. B. B. 
Edwards. f. s. vol. viii. 158. 

Fiske’s Translation of Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Litera- 
ture, reviewed. By Rev.S. M. Worcester. f. s. vol. ix. 358. 

Force of Greek Prepositions in Compound Verbs in the New 
Testament. By Prof. Tittmann. Translated by Prof. Robin- 
son. f, s. vol. iil. 45. 

Fraternal Appeal to the American Churches, together with a 
Plan for Catholic Union on Apostolic Principles. By Prof. 
Schmucker. f. s. vol. xi. 86, 363. 

Future Punishment, as Exhibited in the Book of Enoch. By 
Prof. Stuart. s. s. vol. iv. 1. 


G. 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. By Prof. Agnew. ss. s. vol. x. 219. 

General View of the Greek Language and its Dialects. By Prof. 
Buttmann. Translated by Prof. Robinson. f. s. vol. i. 692. 
Genuineness of Isaiah xl.—Ixvi. By Prof. Hengstenberg. Trans- 

lated by Prof. Robinson. f. s. vol. 1. 700. 
Genuineness of several Texts in the Gospels. By Prof. Stuart. 
s. s. vol. i. 62. 
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Geology and Revelation. By Prof. Pond. f. s. xii. 1. 

Geology of Palestine, and the Destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. By Prof. Charles A. Lee., M.D. s. s. vol. iii. 324. 

Gliddon’s Egypt, reviewed. By Rev. A. B. Chapin. ss. s. vol. 
x. 134. 

Godhead of the Messiah in the Old Testament. By Prof. Heng- 
stenberg. Translated by Prof. Geo. Howe, D. D. f. s. vol. 
ili. 652. 

Grammatical Accuracy of the Writers of the New Testament. 
By Prof. Tittman. ‘Translated by Prof. Robinson. f.s. vol. 
i. 160. 

Grammatico-Historical Interpretation of the Scriptures. By 

‘Prof. Hahn. Translated by Prof. Robinson. f. s. vol. i. 111. 

Greek and English Lexicography. London Quarterly Review. 
f. s. vol. iv. 556. 

Greek and Roman Education. By Prof. Albert Smith. ss. s. 
vol. vill. 21. 

Gresley’s Treatise on Preaching, reviewed.  s. s. vol. xi. 408. 


H. 


Haight’s ‘‘ Guide,” and Mcllvaine’s ‘‘ Solemn Responsibility of 
Ministers,” reviewed. By Rev. J. W. McLane. s.s. vol. xi. 1. 

Have the Sacred Writings any where asserted that the Sin or 
Righteousness of one is imputed to another? By Prof. Stu- 
art. f. s. vol. vii. 241. 

Head of the Church, Head over all Things ; Illustrated by Anal- 
ogies between Nature, Providence and Grace. By Prof. 
W.S. Tyler. f. s. vol. xi. 344, vol. xii. 22. 

Hebrew Lexicography. Review of Prof. Robinson’s Transla- 
tion of Gesenius’s Lexicon. By Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. viii. 448. 

Hebrew Lexicography. Review of J. H. R. Biensenthal’s “ He- 
braisches und Chaldaisches Schulworterbuch uber das alte 
Testament,” and Prof. W. L. Roy’s “Complete Hebrew and 
English Critical and Pronouncing Dictionary, on a New and 
Improved Plan.” By Prof. J. Nordheimer. f. s. vol. xi. 482. 

Hebrew Tenses. Translation of Ewald, with remarks. By 
Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. xi. 131. 
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Helps in Preaching. By Rev. Miles P. Squier. s. s. vol. x. 313. 

Hengstenberg’s Christology, reviewed. By Prof. J. Packard. s. 
s. vol. iv. 393. 

Hints and Cautions respecting the Greek Article. By Prof. 
Stuart. f. s. vol. iv. 277. 

Hints on the Study of the Greek Language. By Prof. Stuart. 
f. s. vol. ii. 290. 

Hints respecting Commentaries. By Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. iii. 130. 

Hints to Students on the Use of the Eyes. By E. Reynolds, 
M.D. f. s. vol. iii. 518. 

Historical Books of the New Testament. By Prof. Olshausen. 
Translated by David Fosdick, Jr. f. s. vol. ix. 207. 

Historical and Geological Deluges compared. By Prof. Hitch- 
cock. f. s. vol. ix. 78. vol. x. 328. vol. xi. 1. 

Historical Sketch of Atheism. By Prof. Pond. s.s. vol. ii. 320. 

Historical Sketch of Deism. By Prof. Pond. s. s. vol. iii. 372. 

Historical Sketch of the Doctrine of Divine Decrees. By Prof. 
Pond. s.s. vol. ix. 285. 

Historicul Sketch of Medical Philosophy. By Prof. Samuel 
Adams, M. D. s.s. vol. xi. 392. 

Historical Sketch of the Relations between the Church and the 
Civil Government in Massachusetts. By Prof. Edwards. f.s. 
vol. v. 353. » 

Historical View of the Slavic Language in its various dialects ; 
with special reference to Theological Literature. f. s. vol. 
iv. 328. 417. 

How are the Designations of Time in the Apocalypse to be un- 
derstood? By Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. v. 33. 
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By Prof. Tholuck. ‘Translated by Prof. Robinson. f. s. vol. 
viii. 684. 

Wayland’s Political Economy, reviewed. f. s. vol. x. 399. 

What Drink did our Lord use at the Institution of the Eucha- 
rist?’ By Rev. Wm. G. Schauffler. f. s. vol. viii. 285. 

What Form of Law is best suited to the Individual and Social 
Nature of Man? By Richard H. Dana. f. s. vol. v. 1. 

What Kind of Musical Instruments were used by the Ancient 
Egyptians?’ By Rev. O. A. Taylor. f. s. vol. ix. 273. 

What has Paul taught respecting the Obedience of Christ? By 
Prof. Tittmann. Translated and accompanied with Notes 
and Remarks, by Prof. Stuart. f. s. vol. viii. 1. 

What is Sin?’ By Vitringa. Translated by Prof. Stuart. s. s. 
vol. i. 261. 

What is Sin?’ By Prof. Stuart.  s. s. vol. ii. 26. 








XXViii INDEX OF SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS. 


What were the Views entertained by the Early Reformers on the 
Doctrine of Justification by Faith, and the Active Obedience 
of Christ? By Rev. R. W. Landis. f. s. vol. xi. 448, vol. xii. 
179, 420. 

Whately’s Essays on the Errors of Romanism, reviewed. By 
Rev. G. B. Cheever, D. D.  s. s. vol. x. 159: 

Wiggers’s History of Augustinism and Pelagianism, reviewed. 
By Prof. H. Tappan.  s. s. vol. v. 195. 

Wiseman’s Lectures, reviewed. f. s. vol. ix. 503. 

Works of Jonathan Edwards, reviewed. By Pref. Pond. s. s. 
vol. xii. 373. 

Works of Nathanael Emmons, D. D., reviewed. By Prof. Pond. 
s.s. vol. vill. 314. 

‘Works of Samuel Parr, LL. D. reviewed. By Rev. Calvin E. 
Park. ss. s. vol. xii, 39. 

Writings of John Foster. Ry Rev. Daniel Butler, s. s. vol. i. 58. 

Writings of Martin Luther. By Prof. Stowe.  s. s. vol. xi. 241, 
vol. xii. 1. 
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j f. s. signifies first series—s. s. second series. 


A. 

Aaron, Tomb of, f. s. vol. ii. 779—f. s, vol. iii. 284, 422, 482, 
433, 640. 

Abbot, Jacob, his Hoary Head, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 258, 

Abd-allatif, Biographical Sketch of, f.s. vol. ii. 657—his ac- 
count of a famine and pestilence in Egypt—commencement 
of the famine, 659—-of the pestilence—the inhabitants devour 
human flesh, 660—various instances of this—illustration of 2 
Kings 6: 24-30, 661—extract from Elmacin to the same ef- 

fect, 665—murders and assassinations—immense mortality— 

depopulation of the towns and villages, 667—route to Syria 

strewed with corpses—sale of free persons, 669— indifference 

; of the people, 670—state of the Nile in the first year, 671— 

events of the second year—scarcity of fowls and animals, 673 

! —houses deserted, the doors, etc. used as fuel, 674—estimate 

' of the dead, 675—earthquake, 676—mounds of corpses, 677, 
678—state of the Nile, 679. 

Abeel, Rev. David, missionary convention at Jerusalem, s. s. 
vol. i. 503. 

Abel-Remusat, Memoire sur Lao-Tseu—opinion in reference to 
the name Jehovah, f. s. vol. iv. 97. 

Aben-Ezra, his Rabbinic Commentary, f. s. vol. iii. 14. 

Aborigines, the, of America, s. s. vol. vii. |—no authentic history 
of their origin, 1—Scripture account of a dispersion, 2—Pla- 
to’s Atlantis, 3—Catcott’s remarks on-Plato’s account, 4—W. 
Jones’s remarks, 5—the probability of Plato’s story, 6—the In- 
dians the descendants of Ham, and: under the curse, 7—their 
fate corresponds with this, 8—probable exceptions, 9—Cen- 
tral American ruins, 10—how could they have passed from 
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the eastern to the western continent? 11—light from Scrip- 
ture, 12—how came the animals here? 14—resemblance of 
Indians to ancient races, 16—the old world early possessed a 
numerous population, 18—general remarks, 22. 

Aborigines of the Canadas, f. s. vol. v. 462—number of Indians, 
462—improvements, 463—conversion of some of the tribes, 
464. 

Abulwalid, his Hebrew Lexicon, f. s. vol. iii. 13. 

Abusaid, his Samaritan Arabic Version of the Pentateuch, f. s. 
vol. il. 721. 

Academical Study, the Principle of Emulation as a Stimulus to, 
by. Dr. Lord, s. s. vol. v. 393. 

Accents, Greek, nature and application of, f. s. vol. ix. 457—an- 
tiquity, nature, application, and present use of the Greek 
accents, the subject of much discussion, 458—in the ardor of 
controversy the real questions lost sight of, 459—the most 
important historical facts in relation to the accounts from Plato 
and Aristotle, 460—from Plutarch and Demosthenes, 461— 
Aristophanes of Byzantium not the inventor of the accentual 
signs, 463—the accents existed in the spoken language at a 
very early period; were probably denoted by distinct written 
marks as early as the age of ‘Titus; and were more generally 
used in writing from the 200th year of the Christian era, 464 
—the question, How shall we apply the accent in the reciting 
of the Greek prose and verse’? discussed, 465—rules given for 
reciting Greek poetry, 466—the earliest accentual Greek poem 
in A. D. 1160, 467—the Greek accentual signs probably de- 
noted the places in a continuous discourse at which the voice 
rose and fell, whether on the same or different syllables, with- 
out regard to the sudden explosion of voice which forms a 
principal ingredient in our modern system of pronunciation, 
469—some practical examples adduced from ancient and 
modern poetry, 470. 

Accents, Hebrew, power of, f. s. vol. iii. 511. 

Achillas, f. s. vol. iv. 54. 

Active Obedience of Christ, views of the early reformers on, 
f. s. vol. xii. 420. 

Acts 27: 17, on an expression in, s. s. vol. viii. 405—remarks 
suggested by a passage in Plato, 405—another passage in 
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Plato, 406—these passages illustrate the meaning of the word 
taoCwpa, 407—the common sense of the word, 409. 

Adams, Hon. John Quincy, his Jubilee of the Constitution, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. ii. 254. 

Adams, Rev. Nehemiah, Review of the Memoir of Mrs. Sarah L. 
Smith, s. s. vol. iii, 194—Letter to Gannett, noticed, s. s. vol. 
iv. 263—Review of Dr. Beecher’s Plea, f. s. vol. vi’ 437. 

Adams, Prof. Samuel, Psycho-physiology, s. s. vol. i. 362— 
Psycho-physiology in its connection with the Religious Emv- 
tions, s. s. vol. vi. 323—Historical Sketch of Medical Phi- 
losophy, s.s. vol. xi. 392—The Natural History of Man in his 
Spiritual Relations, s. s. vol. xii. 111, 353. 

Adams, Rev. Thomas, his Exposition of the Second Epistle of 
Peter, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 235. 

Adams, Rev. William, on the Influence of Piety on Pulpit Elo- 
quence, s. s. vol. vii. 69. 

Adams’s Peter, Exposition of, noticed, s. s. vol. xii, 484. 

Addison, Joseph, Works of, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 257. 

Additional Notices, s. s. vol. v. 507—s. s. vol. vi. 501—-s. s 
vol. ix. 250—s. s. vol. x. 245—s. s. vol. xi. 237, 472—-s. s. 
vol. xii. 488. 

Addresses, Old Humphrey’s, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 249. 

Adjeroud, described, f. s. vol. ii. 751. > 

Adolphe Monod’s Lucilla, noticed, f. s. vol. ix. 247. 

Advancement of Biblical Knowledge, f. s. vol. xi. 60. 

Adventures of Daniel Boone, the Kentucky Rifleman, noticed, 
s. s. vol. xi. 466. 

Aeneze, see Bedouins, f. s. vol. iv. 711. 

Africa, intelligence from, f. s. vol. x. 249. 

Africa, Missionary labors in Southern, by Robert Moffat, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. ix. 486. 

Age of the World, by R. C. Shimeall, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 263. 

Age, the Present, some Characteristics of, s. s. vol. iii. 426. 

Agency, Free, Inquiries respecting, s. s. vol. ili. 455. 

Agricultural Chemistry, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 483. 

Agnew, Prof. J. H., Translation of C. W. Miller’s Explanation 
of Matt. xxiii. 35, s. s. vol. viii. 136—Considerations on Pan- 
theism, 154—Translation of Braans’s Exposition of Luke xvi. 
1-14, s. s. vol. x. 454. 
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Agony, the, in Gethsemane, by Rev. L. Mayer, D. D. s. s. vol. v. 
294— its circumstances, 295—the Saviour’s prayer, 298—sec- 
ond prayer, 301—the angel, 302—the cause of the agony, 303 
—objections answered, 308—deportment of Christ, 309—in- 
ternal conflict, 311—voluntary submission to death, 312. 

Aids to Preaching and Hearing, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 506. 

Aids to Reflection, Coleridge’s, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 506. 

Akaba, Gulf of, f. s. vol. ii, 772—description of, 773—not 
bifurcated, 774, 775. 

Alcibiades, anecdotes of, f. s. vol. ii. 449. 

Alden, Professor J., on Bishop Butler, f. s. vol. x. 317. 

Alexandrian School, f. s. vol. iv. 1—commencement and dura- 


tion, 10— its occasion and object, 12—its management, 13— 
advantages of its location, 15 sq.—accommodations, 18—sup- 
port of its teachers, 20—its influence, 22—and doctrines, 190 
sq., 617 sq. 

Algebra, Thompson’s Day’s, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 494. 

Algic, the term explained, s. s. vol. i. 437. 

Algic Researches, by Schoolcraft, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 262. 

Alleine, Rev. Joseph, Life and Letters of, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 
236. 

Allen, Rev. William, D. D., On the Designations of Time in 
Daniel and John, s. s. vol. iv. 35. 

Alison’s History of Europe, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 244— 491 
—s. s. vol. x. 495. 

Allusions to Christianity, infrequency of, in Greek and Roman 
writers, f. s. vol. xi. 203—the Greeks and Romans in the time of 
the apostles were not accustomed to visit Jerusalem, 203—the 
question in reference to those writers who flourished from the 
time of Domitian to the end of the age of the Antonines— 
Greek writers, 205—Roman writers, 206—the Christians found 
able and, in the age of the Antonines, eloquent advocates, 211— 
writers who entered into controversy with the Christians 214 
—Crescens, 215—Lucian, 216—Celsus, 220—in the age of 
the Antonines the Christians had obtained notoriety, 221, 224 
—Christians not unknown to men of letters, 226—eulogists of 
the Christians, 227—the Epicureans and Cynics despised the 
Christians, 228. ; 

Alphabet, Roman, applied, f. s. vol. vii. 230. 
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Alphabetic Psalms, f. s. vol. iii. 504. 

Amazon, voyages down the, f. s. vol. ix. 242. 

America, Ante-Columbian History of, s. s. vol. ii. 191. 

America, Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive, by Buckingham, 
noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 49]. 

America, the Aborigines of, s. s. vol. vii. 1. 

American. Aborigines, by Samuel Forry, M. D. s. s. vol. x. 29. 

American, an, in Paris, on Religious Literature in France and 
Switzerland, s. s. vol. vi. 76. 

American Antiquities, by Bradford, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 240. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, history 
of, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 485. 

American Board of Foreign Missions, Tracy’s History of, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. viii. 248. 

American Dictionary, Webster’s, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 244. 

American Education, by Rev. B. O. Peers, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 250. 

American Literature, proper character and functions of, s. s. 
vol. iii. 1—should breathe the national spirit—what deter- 
mines the character of a people, 2—no place in American lit- 
erature for sentiments originating in the feudal system— 
loyalty, 3—controls the manners of Europe, 4—pride of birth, 
its influence in Europe, 6—in Great Britain, 7—the law of en- 
tail, 9—contempt for labor and poverty, 10—the modifications 
of this sentiment in our own country, 1l—causes which de- 
grade labor, 12—the feudal sentiment of honor, 13—its influ- 
ence in some parts of our country, 14—these sentiments must 
be discountenanced—our literature must be patriotic, 15— 
must inculcate respect for the laws, 16—public spirit, 17— 
frugality and simplicity of manners, 18—our literature is not 
for a noble class, but for the people, 19—must be controlled 
by the Christian religion, 20. 

American Mind, practical character of, f. s. vol. vii. 417—con- 
sidered in relation to literature, 418—science, 420—poetry, 
421—mathematics, 422—natural science, 423—literary insti- 
tutions, 424—arts, 425—religion, 426—danger of excess, 428. 

American Missions to the Heathen, history of, s. s. vol. iv. 485. 

American Tract Society, publications of, by Rev. W. R. Wil- 
liams, D. D., s. s. vol. ix. 343—deserve the confidence of 
Christians, 344—preach Christ crucified, 345—adapted to the 
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wants of the present generation, 346—those from the litera- 
ture of Great Britain, as well as those of American authors, 
349—variety and fulness of subjects, 355—fitted for other 
lands than our own, 356—translations, 358. 

American Works, in press, f. s. vol. vii. 234. 

Amharic dialect, f. s. vol. iii. 33, 34. 

Anabasis of Xenophon, by J. J. Owen, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 231. 

Analogies between Nature, Providence, and Grace, f. s. vol. xi. 
344—the first analogy respects the qualifications for entering 
into the kingdoms, humility and faith, 345—secondly, they are 
governed by general laws, 347—the laws of each kingdom are 
self-executing, 348—there is a striking analogy in the degree 
and manner of sovereignty exercised in each kingdom, 349— 
necessity for active exertions in each of the three kingdoms 
—the same apparent mixture of good and evil, order and 
confusion, light and darkness in each, 352—in each God 
brings good out of evil, etc. 357—the order of proceeding in 
each is gradual, f. s. vol. xii. 22—improvement or advance- 
ment in each, 23—types and prophecies, 26—the earlier stages 
in each preparatory to the later, 29—economical wisdom in 
each, 31—-similar distinctions of time, space, rank, etc. 32— 
the same end sought in each, 35—Remarks: analogy affords 
the best means of answering objections against science and re- 
ligion, 40—important to study nature and providence, 41— 
our duty to fall in with the analogies of nature, providence, 
and grace, 44. 

Ancient Christianity and the Oxford Tracts, by Taylor, noticed, 
s..s. vol. iv. 248. 

Ancient Egypt, Commerce of, f. s. vol. x. 33. 

Ancient and Modern Eloquence, by N. Cleaveland, Esq. s. s. 
vol. ill. 67. 

Ancient and Modern Greece, s. s. vol. vil. 441. 

Ancient and Modern Literature, the Comparative Moral Purity 
of, >. s. vol. iii. 281. 

Anderson, Rev. Rufus, D. D., on Missionary Schools, f. s. vol. xii. 
87—Address at South Hadley, noticed, s. s. vol. ili. 239. 

Andover, terms of admission to the Theological Seminary, f. s. 
vol. ii. 591. 

Andover Theological Seminary, fourth year of study in, f. s 

vol. xii. 509. 
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Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, f. s. vol. vii. 491. 

Andrews, Prof. E. A., his Latin Reader and First Lessons, no- 
ticed, f. s. vol. x. 237. 

Anecdotes, Religious, by Buck, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 499. 

Angels, the Scriptural idea of, f. s. vol. xii. 356—the existence 
of a world of spirits a subject of experience and observation, 
356—proved by analogy, 357—taught by the religious philo- 
sophy of every age, 359—the Scriptures frequently notice 
spiritual intelligences,—their names and titles, 360—explained 
361—not personifications, but real existences, 370—the term 
spirit, zveto, etc. explained, 371—in the Scriptures, angels 
appear with bodies, 372—no distinction of sex, of prodigious 
stature, etc. 374—constitute a celestial hierarchy, 375—the 
seraphim, 376—the archangels, 377—the number of angels 
very great, 378—sheol and hades explained, 379—angels never 
die, 380—not mentioned in the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion, 381—the ultimate design of God, the happiness of his 
creatures, 383—the notion of the Christian Fathers respecting 
guardian angels, 385—the world of spirits not at a great dis- 
tance,—we are in the midst of it, 387. 

Anger’s Work onthe Chronology of Acts, f. s. vol. x. 162. 

Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, noticed and commended, f. s. vol. xi. 
509. 

Anglo-Saxon Language, f. s. vol. x. 386—importance of the 
Saxon part of our language, 3887—origin of the Anglo-Saxons, 
389 —formation of the English language, 390—public attention 
drawn to the Anglo-Saxon writings at the Reformation, 391— 
Anglo-Saxon writings in the 17th century—neglect of them 
in the 18th, 392—merits of Grimm and Rask—two classes 
of modern Anglo-Saxon scholars, 393—basis of the conti- 
nental school, 394—Dr. Gruntvig, 395—excellent nature of 
recent publications, 396—characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon 
prose, 397—poetry, 398. 

Anglo-Saxon Literature, s. s. vol. vi. 196—influence of certain 
writers, causes of its neglect, 197—new interest awakened, 
193—history of the Saxons, 199—their language, 200—print- 
ing, 201—ancient Saxon works, 202—Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary, 207—Saxon literature on the continent, 208. 

Animal Mechanism, noticed, s. s. vol, 11. 503. 
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Annals of the Poor, by Legh Richmond, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 
249. . 

Annals of Yale College, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 494. 

Anquetil du Perron, and Zend-Avesta, noticed, f. s. vol. i. 407. 

Anquetil du Perron’s translation of the Zend-Avesta, f. s. vol. iv. 
606 sq. 

Anselmi, Opera, f. s, vol. ii. 369—correction, 797. 

Ante-Columbian History of America, by Mr. Schoolcraft—intro- 
ductory note by the editor, s. s. vol. i. 430—favorable reception 
of thé work, 435—America visited by the Northmen in the 10th 
century, remarks on their accounts of voyages, etc. 486—their 
accounts of the Esquimaux discredited, 437—view of the 
Assonet inscription rock, 440—note by the editor.—F. Mag- 
nusen’s explanation of the inscription, 441—remarks on the 
same, 442—the inscription Algic and not Runic—description 
of the Algic race, 445—importance of the subject of Indian 
antiquities, 447—-postscript—note by Albert Gallatin, 448— 
s. s. vol. ii. 191. 

Antediluvian Chronology of the Bible, by Michaelis, s. s. vol. vi. 
114—editorial note, 114—question stated, 115—division ofthe 
subject, 116—Hebrew reading preferred, 117—Greek and Sa- 
maritan readings, absurd hypotheses, 118—Greek translator 
of the Pentateuch, 121—comparison of versions, 122—testi- 
mony of Josephus, 125—Ethiopic version, 126—discrepancies 
of tens and units, 129—Sporadic varieties of reading, 136. 

Anthon, Prof. Charles, LL. D., his Classical Dictionary, noticed, 
s. s. vol. vi. 233—Greek Grammar, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 484. 

Anthon’s Series of Classical Works, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 249. 

Anthropology, what, and history of, f. s. vol. iii. 74, 75. 

Anthropology, psychological, f. s. vol. iv. 129—doctrines of the 
Alexandrian School on, 617 sq. 

Anti-Bacchus, by Rev. B. Parsons, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 242. 

Antioch, by Rev. Pharcellus Church, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 497. 

Antiquarian Society, American, publications of, f.s. vol. ix. 250. 

Antiquarian Society at Copenhagen, f. s. vol. v. 488. 

Antiquarians, Society of English, their publications, f. s. vol. ix. 
253. 

Antiquitates Americanz, f. s. vol. vi. 260. 

Antiquitates Americana, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 519. 
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Antiquities of the Christian Church, by Coleman, reviewed, s. s. 
vol, vi. 212. 

Antiquities, a new work on, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 511. 

Antiquities of the Jews, Dr. Palfrey’s Lectures on, noticed, f. s. 
vol. xi. 515. 

Antiquities, Mexican, f. s. vol. x. 219—striking resemblance be- 

- tween the monuments of Egypt and those of Mexico—different 
investigators of Mexican antiquities—older monuments of New 
Spain not Mexican but Tultecan, 219—some pyramids like 
the Japanese, 220—rock-hewn monuments like the Cyclopean 
at Argos, 221—features of the Tultecan race, 222—costume 
strange, 223—religious rites strikingly resemble those of the 
Egyptians, 225—temples of Egypt, Greece, and New Spain, 
the archetypal the distinguishing forms of the temples of New 
Spain, 227—religious creed a sort of patriarchal despotism, 
228—Tultecan hieroglyphical language—Tultecans not de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes, 229—researches of Waldeck, 
230. 

Apocalypse, see Prophecies, f. s. vol. v. 33. 

Apologetics, f. s. vol. iv. 131. 

Apostacy, the, predicted by St. Paul, by Mortimer O’Sallivan, 
D. D. noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 491. 

Apostolic Baptism, Facts and Evidences on the subject and 
modes of Christian Baptism, by C. Taylor, noticed, s. s. 
vol. x. 237. 

Apostolical and Primitive Church, popular in its government, 
and simple in its worship, by Lyman Coleman, noticed, s. s. 
vol. xi. 463. 

Appeal, Fraternal, to the American Churches, together with a 
plan for catholic union upon Apostolic principles, f. s. vol. xi. 
86. 

Appleton, President, character and writings of, f. s. vol. vi. 19— 
intellectual qualities, 20—neither credulous nor skeptical, 23— 
metaphysical yet practical, 24—style of writing pure and dig- 
nified, 26—his doctrine of the immutability of truth and 
morals, 27—coincidence with Socrates, 30—with Plato, 32— 
recollections of Appleton, 33—his complete works published, 
f. s. vol. ix. 249. 

A Priori Argument for the Being of God, by Prof. L. P. Hickok, 
s. s. vol. v. 273. 
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A Priori Argument for the Divine Existence, examined, f. s. 
vol. ix. 421—Dr. Clarke an acute reasoner, 421—his attempt- 
ed a priori stated, 422—his reasoning in support of the neces- 
sary existence of space, not satisfactory, 423—his argument, 
after all, is not a priori, 424—Dr. C.’s argument was admitted 
by most of his contemporaries, 425—he attempts to prove that 
many of the essential attributes of the self-existent being can 
be proved a priori, 426—he pushed his inquiries for a cause of 
the self-existent being too far, 427—the divine unity not sus- 
ceptible of full proof from the works of nature, 428—Dr. C.’s 
attempted a priori proof of the moral attributes of the divine 
being a failure, 429—Dr. Clarke’s Demonstration a profound 
work, 431. 


. Ar, Ar Moab, f. s. vol. iii. 285. 


Araba, Wady el, f. s. vol. ii. 774, 776—vol. iii. 248, 442. 

Arabia, f. s. vol. v. 491. 

Arabia, intelligence from, f. s. vol. x. 249, 250. 

Arabia Petrza, see Idumea, f. s. vol. iii. 437. 

Arabia, Tertia, f. s. vol. iii. 269. 

Arabian Desert, f. s. vol. xii. 510, 511. 

Arabic Bible, f. s, vol. xii. 515. 

Arabic Grammar, in Arabic, best, f. s. vol. ii. 201. 

Arabic Language and Literatnre, Koreish and Hamyarie dia- 
lects, f. s. vol. 111. 27—lexicons, 29—grammars, 32—vulgar 
Arabic, 32. 

Arabic Language, claims of, f. s. vol. viii. 429—extent and im- 
portance of, 430—uniformity of language accounted for, 431— 
early history, 432—peculiarities, 433—similarity between it 
and the Hebrew, 435—knowledge of Arabic advantageous to 
the Hebrew scholar, 436—characteristics of Arabic poetry, 
439—resemblance between Hebrew and Arabic poetry, 440— 
Job a genuine antique Arabic poem, 441—personification of 
Arabic poetry, 442—the Koran, its rank as a poem, 444—a 
celebrated passage examined, 445—helps to the study of Ara- 
bic, 446—ease of acquiring the language, 448. 

Arabic Lexicon of Freytag, f. s. vol. i. 197. 

Arabic Versions—Arabs Erpenii, f. s. vol. iii. 8. 

Arabs, see Bedouins, f. s. vol. iii. 404—vol. iv. 711. 

Aramezan Dialects, f.s. vol. iii. 16. 
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Aramzan Language, in Palestine in the Age of Christ, f. s. vol. i. 
317—Babylonish Aramean Language, its rise, 318—intro- 
duced into Palestine by the Chaldeans, 320—by the Persians, 
321—maintains itself under Alexander the Great, and under 
the Greek-Egyptian sovereigns, 323—not necessarily changed 
under the Syro-Macedonian kings, 325—several inscriptions 
in Palmyra composed in this language, 327—was the common 
language of the regions of Parthia and Mesopotamia, 328— 
maintained its ground under Antiochus Epiphanes, 329—was 
the common language of the army of Judas Maccabeus, 330— 
coins struck in this language, 331—indirect proofs of its 
prevalence in the time of Christ—used,by Christ in teaching, 
340—by writers in the first century after Christ, 341—direct 
proofs, 343—testimony of Josephus, 344—used by the Jewish 


4 princes, who resided at Rome, 347—testimony of the Rabbins, 
F 348—no essential difference in the language spoken by Christ 
and that spoken in the times of Ezra, 351—not spoken with 
' equal correctness by all the inhabitants of Palestine, 355— 


the Hellenists, 358—not unacquainted with the language of 
Palestine, 360. 

Ararat, Mount, description of, f. s. vol. ii. 202—vol. vii. 390— 
mentioned in the Bible, 391—supposed to be in the mountains 
of the Kurds, 392—rather in Armenia, 393—objections an- 
swered, 395—visit to Chardin—Tournefort, 396—descrip- 
tion of Morier, 398—Sir R. K. Porter, 400—Monteith, 400 
—Smith and Dwight, 401—Prof. Parrot’s successful attempt 
to ascend, 403—the two Ararats described, 405—height of 
the mountain, 409—ascent of Antonomoff, 416. 

Archeology, Biblical, the study of it recommended to the theo- 
logical student, f. s. vol. iv. 133, 135—its necessity for the 
right interpretation of the Scriptures, 175. 

Archipelago, Indian, f. s. vol. v. 263, 499. 

Armenia, works lately published in, f. s. vol. xii. 256. 

Armenian Kingdom in Cilicia, Vahram’s Chronicle of, f. s. 
vol. v. 250—scarcely mentioned by Gibbon, 25. 

Armenian Literature, opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of 
it in Russia, f. s. vol. iv. 386—literary notice of, 415—s. s. 
vol. v. 251. 

Arminius, the Creed of, f. s. vol. i. 226—public opinion respect- 
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ing him erroneous, 227—-sensitiveness respecting his doctrine, 
228—his birth, 229—by whom educated—enters the family of 
P. Bertius—goes to Geneva and to Basle, 280—declines a doc- 
torate in theology—returns to Geneva, 231—zgoes to Italy, 
233—suspected of being favorable to Popery, 234—settled as 
pastor at Amsterdam—his popularity, 235—his doubts respect- 
ing certain positions of Beza and Calvin, 240—accused of 
Pelagianism—his lectures on Rom. ix., 241—confers with F. 
Junius, 242—elected professor at Leyden—lectures on pre- 
destination opposed by Gomar, 243—applies to the States 
General, 244—publishes theses against the Pope, 245—sum- 
moned to appear before the States General, 247—his death, 
248—eulogies on the occasion, 249—Arminius’s real doc- 
trines, 250—the Synod of Dort, 253—creed of Arminius, 263 
—his views of predestination, 264, 269, 293—of the provi- 
dence of God, 270—of man’s free will, 271—of God’s grace— 
of the perseverance of the saints, 272—assurance of salvation 
—man’s ability to keep the commandments of God, 273—the 
divinity of Christ, 274—of justification, 278—of total depravi- 
ty and special grace, 280—his views of regeneration, 282— 
similar to those of Beza and Dr. Owen, 289—his views of ori- 
ginal sin, 290—remarks on his character, talents, etc. 297— 
Arminianism, 303. 

Arminius, James, D. D., the Life of, by Nathan Bangs, D. D. no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. xi. 462. 

Aristotle, described by Goethe, f. s. vol. iii. 687—-s. s. vol. x, 443. 

Arithmetic, Higher, by George R. Perkins, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 
498. 

Arius, f. s. vol. iv. 56. 

Ark of the Testimony and its Appendages, by Rev. Enoch 
Pond, D. D. s. s. vol. x. 290—description of the ark, 291— 
Shekinah, audible responses, 292—the Shekinah represented 
the Father, 294—this accords with the appearance of the 
cherubim, 295—symbols of heavenly beings, of angels, 296— 
servants, ministers of God’s throne, 298—angels and cherubim 
identified, 300—value of Old Testament Scriptures, 301—the 
attainments of those trained under them, 303—the temple, 
304—mercy for transgressors and method of salvation, 305— 

vindicates and establishes the law, 306— interest of angels in 
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redemption, 307—privileges of Christian greater than of Old 
Testament saints, in what? 309—clear revelation of truth— 
lighter yoke, dispensation of the Spirit, 310—places of worship 
to be held in reverence, 311—traits of character becoming 
Christians, 312. 

Arnon, or Modjeb, f.s. vol. iii. 647. 

Article, Greek, see Hints, f. s. vol. iv. 277. 

Articulate Sounds, the Natural Significancy of, s. s. vol. ii. 166 
—the import of a variety of vowel-sounds, 168—semi-vowels, 
169—liquid consonants, 170—nasals, dentals, and palatals, 
171—lingual and labial mutes—mixed consonants, 172—con- 
sonants in combination, 173. 

Arundela, f. s. vol. iii. 275. 

Arundell’s Asia Minor, f. s. vol. v. 490. 

Ascetics, f. s. vol. iv. 131. 

Ashmun’s Memoirs, f. s. vol. vi. 500. 

Asia, Central, intelligence from, f. s. vol. x. 250. 

Asia Minor, discoveries in, f. s. vol. v. 490. 

Asia, Western, Ancient Commerce of, by Rev. Albert Barnes, 
s s. vol. iv. 310—vol. v. 48. 

Aspect and Position of the Missionary Enterprise, s. s. vol. iv. 54. 

Associations, Voluntary, see Voluntary Associations, f.s. vol.ix.17. 

Assonet Inscription Rock, view of, s. s. vol. i. 440. 

Astronomy, Norton’s Treatise on, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 507. 

Athanasius, on 1 Tim. 3: 16, f. s. vol. ii. 36. 

Athanasian Views of the Trinity, f. s. vol. vi. 1. 

Atheism, Historical Sketch of, s. s. vol. ii. 320—ancient idolators 
atheists, 321—ancient philosophical sects, 322—the Anaxim- 
andrian, and Eleatic, 323—the Stratonic, 324—other atheists 
—general remarks, 325—atheism in Italy, 326—in Holland 
and England, 327—in France and America—the forms of 
atheism in modern times, 329—moral results, 331. 

Athenagoras, f. s. vol. iv. 25—his views on inspiration, 190—on 

the Trinity, 204sq.—on the nature of man, 617 sq.—on the fu- 
ture state, 642. 

Atlas of the Bible, f. s. vol. iii. 756. 

Atonement and Sacrifice, Magee on, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 486. 

Atonement, Coleridge’s view of it, s. s. vol. x. 177. 

Atonement, by Rev. Alonzo Wheelock, pastor of the 16th-street 
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Baptist Church, New-York—subject stated, s. s. vol. x. 110— 
division of the subject : 1st, primitive meaning of the word, 111 
—2d, characteristics of typical atonement, 112—3d, illustra- 
tion of the great atonement, 119—4th, for whom did Christ 
die ? 125—objections answered, 128—explanation of Scriptu- 
ral terms—redemption, 130—ransom—price—reconciliation, 
131. 

Aubigné’s, J. H. Merle d’, Address, f. s. vol vi. 332. 

Auburn, Convention at, f. s. vol. x. 500. 

Audebez, Rev. J. J., Sermons of, s. s. vol. ii. 332. 

Augsburg Confession, History of, s. s. vol. xii. 2. 

Augustine, development of his moral and religious character and 
system, f. s. vol. iii. 81 sq.—his system formed before he came 
in contact with Pelagius, 90—result of the external contro- 
versy, 91 sq.—its importance, 92—cannot be wholly referred to 
one main point of difference, 94—freedom of the will, 95— 
grace and dependence on God, 98, 99—relation of the world 
to God, 100—condition of the first man, the first sin, 102 sq. 
—propagation of sinful nature, 104 sq.—ethical views, 118 sq. 
grace and works, 122—last years of Augustine’s life, 128— 
see Pelagius. 

Augustine, on Preaching, f. s. vol. iii. 569 sq.—importance of 
the rhetorical art, 572—best mode of learning, 574—are the 

, sacred writers eloquent ? 576—examples, 577 sq.—perspicuity, 
importance of it, 586—suavity, 591—prayerful spirit, 593— 
three characteristics of eloquence from Cicero, 595 sq.—ex- 
ample of the plain style, 598—of the intermediate, 600—grand 
or lofty style, 602—these sometimes all to be mingled, 604— 
example of Augustine at Cesarea in Mauritania, 605—excel- 
lence of each in its place, 608—rules for those who preach dis- 
courses written by others; 611. 

Augustine, as a sacred orator, s. s. vol vii. 375—his early educa- 
tion, 375—conversion, 377—his settlement at Hippo—elec- 
tion as bishop, 380—his traits of character, 381—his hom- 
ilies, 382—his manner of writing, 383—his eloquence—in- 
stances of its effects, 384—remarks upon its characteristics, 
_391—remarks on his discourses, 392. 

Augustinism and Pelagianism, Wiggers’s History of, reviewed 
by Prof. Tappan, s. s. vol. v. 195. 
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Augustinism and Pelagianism, by Wiggers, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 
247. 

Australasia, missionaries and translations, f. s. vol. ix. 256. 

Austria, universities and schools in, f. s. vol. v. 257—literary in- 
telligence from, f. s. vol. x. 249. 

Authenticity of the Second Epistle of Peter, f. s. vol. viii. 88, 342. 

Authority, a source of moral obligation, f. s. vol. xii. 276—the 
prevailing spirit of insubordination, 276—a sense of obligation 
awakened from two sources, the nature of things, and author- 
ity. I. Why is authority necessary as a source of obligation ? 
277—different theories, 278—authority necessary, because, 
Ist, there are many purposes essential to the government of 
society, which cannot be gained by leaving mankind to the 
separate decisions of each one’s intuitive or reflective percep- 
tions, 280—2d, additional sanctions to moral obligation neces- 
sary, 283—II. What is the test of legitimate authority 7—the 
propriety of the relation between the sovereign and the subject 
to be consulted, 286—there must be competent qualifications, 
287—legislation must not contravene the claims of natural ob- 
ligation, 289—it must not conflict with any higher authority, 
290—authority may give obligation to that which would other- 
wise have been a matter of indifference, 291—refusal to obey 
unless the unreasonableness of the precept be exhibited, makes 
a man either a rebel or an outlaw—the spirit of law fills 
the whole field of its jurisdiction, 293—disobedience to the 
lowest rightful authority as truly sin as disobedience to the 
highest, 294. 

Auxiliary Sciences for the study of theology, f. s. vol. iv. 128 sq. 

Ayoun Mousa, wells, f. s. vol. ii. 760. 

Azazel, or the Levitical scape-goat, a critical exposition of Leviti- 
cus 16: 5-10, by Prof. Bush, an apology, s. s. vol. viii. 116— 
a new interpretation, 117— etymology of Azazel—princi- 
pal explanations which have been given, 119—not the name of 
a place, nor of the scape-goat, 120— but an evil demon — 
authorities—the Septuagint, 122—why was the goat devoted 
to Azazel, 125—typical import, 127—this view very ancient, 
128—a symbolical representation of Christ’s official charac- 
ter, 129—a new complexion given to the whole passage, 13] — 

objections answered, 132. 
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Baal-Zephon, f. s. vol. ii. 753. 
Babylon, commerce of, f. s. vol. vii. 364—description of Baby- 
lon, 365—soil, cities, and towns, 367—size of Babylon, 368— 
favorable position, 369—licentiousness, 370—manufactures, 
372—origin of various articles of commerce, 374—dogs and 
gold, 376—Caspian gates, 379—Bactria—Syrian caravans, 
380—road to Asia Minor, 381—navigation of the Euphrates, 
384—Persian Gulf, 386—ruins of, f. s. vol. viii. 168—histori- 
cal sources, 158—notice of Mr. Rich, 161—testimony of Gen- 
esis, 166—Herodotus, 170—Diodorus, 171—other. writers— 
fw . —<decline of the city, 172—sack of the city—desolations, 174 
iy —Benjamin Tudela, 175—Della Vallé, 176—measurements of 
ij Rich, 177—present state of the ruins—Mound of Amran, 179 
—Kasr or palace, 180—Mujelibé, 181—ruins on the eastern 
bank, 184—Birs Nimrood, 185—visit to, by Capt. Mignan, 

246. 

Back, Capt., discoveries of, f. s. vol. vii. 505. | 

Bacchanalia, abolition of, at Rome, f. s. vol. ii. 261. 

Bacchus, by R. B. Grindrod, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 241. 

Bacon, Rev. Leonard, on traffic in spirituous liquors, f. s. vol. xii. 
499—On Causes of the Corruption of Pulpit Eloquence, s. s. 
vol. i. 22—On the Proper Character and Functions of American 
Literature, s. s. vol. iii. 1—Historical Discourses by, noticed, 
s.s. vol. i, 508—Review of, s. s. vol. ii. 217—written in the true 

spirit of history, 219—its publication well timed, 220—historic 

‘mig truth rarely attained, 221—suggestions on the manner of study- 

ih ing history, 222—characteristics of the Puritans, 225—their 

literary merits, 228—John Davenport, 229—the principles of 

Congregationalism explained and defended, 230—the Brown- 

ists, 233—Reobinson and the Congregation at Leyden, 234— 

Ht, what is Congregationalism ? 236—its open communion, 237— 

i freedom of intercourse with other churches, 239—friendly 

ae to independent Biblical study, 241. 

iit Bailey, R. W. his Family Preacher, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 261. 

Baird, Rev. Robert, notices of French publications, f. s. vol. viii. 

221—Remarks on French Preaching, s. s. vol. ii. 332—Reli- 
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gion in America, noticed, vol. xii. 488—Visit to Northern 
Europe, noticed, vol. vii. 230. 

Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, makes an excursion to the Red 
Sea, f. s. vol. iii. 269. 

Baldwin, Rev. A. C., his Themes for the Pulpit, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vi. 245. 

Ballentine, Rev. E., Translation of Hengstenberg on the Causes 
of the Denial of the Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch, f. s. 
vol. xi. 416—vol. xii. 458. 

Balout Tree, f. s. vol. iii. 413. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, f. s. vol. v. 479. - 

Baptism, Prof. Stuart on, Is the mode prescribed in the New Testa- 
ment? f. s. vol. iii. 288 sq.—Form and classic usage of Saxtw and 
Bontifw, 288 sq.—verbs in «fw not necessarily frequentative, 294 
—significations, 298 sq —use of these verbs in Septuagint and 
Apocrypha, 306—meaning of them in New Testament, 309— 
do they necessarily imply immersion?—general usus Io- 
quendi of Bontifo, 312—circumstances attending baptism— 
baptism of John, 319—baptism of the disciples of Christ, 321 
—meaning of vate nokia, John iii. 22 sq., 321—other passa- 
ges, 324 sq.—circumstances against immersion, 332 sq.—Jew- 
ish proselyte-baptism, 338—did such a custom exist before the 
time of Christ? 342 sq.—this not probable, 352 sq.—mpde of 
baptism in primitive churches—testimonies, 355 sq.—practice 
of the eastern and western churches, 360 sq.—Syriac render- 
ing of fantitw,—is the mode essential ? 363—a mere ex- 
ternal rite, 364—the mode not prescribed inthe New Tes- 
tament—parallel case of the Lord’s Supper, 365—sprink- 
ling significant, 367, 369 sq.—immersion not always practised 
373—this illustrated by ancient sculptures, 374 sq.—early ex- 
amples of sprinkling, 378—immersion was practised in puris 
naturalibus, 381—notice of Carson’s work on baptism, 384— 
infant baptism, 385—letters on baptism to Prof. Stuart, 288, 
289—answers to the same, 386, 388—import of fantifa, 
Pres. E. Beecher on, s. s. vol. iii. 40—statement of the case 
and principles of investigation—meaning of the word baptize, 
41—causes of the disregard of these principles, 43—false 
positions, 43—position to be proved, 45—fantitw signifies to 

cleanse, etc.—no improbability, @ priori, 48—circumstances 
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did exist tending to produce such a meaning, 55—no 
probability, @ priori, against this meaning, 56—Philological 
proof in favor of it, 57— KaPagiouos synonymous with Banatie- 
pos, 59—proved by existing expectations, 61—by the con- 
trast between John’s baptism and that of Christ, 62—the 
Holy Spirit said to baptize, 63—fantilw and xadagif similarly 
used in connection with forgiveness of sins, 64—Heb. ix. 10 
explained, Mosaic purifications, 352—the account given in 
Tobit, vi. 72, 355—purifications very numerous, 356—Mark 
vii. 4,8, and Luke xi. 38 explained, 357—purification is the 
sense, 358 —remarks on Mr. Carson’s views, 359—the case 
quoted from Sirach, xxxi. 25, 360—the case of Judith, xii. 7, 
362—no contrary probability, 363—the religious usage all sets 
one way, 364—how baptism and regeneration came to be con- 
founded, 367—also the denial of water baptism, 368—other 
proofs, 369—import of funtifw, continued, s. s. vol. v. 24— 
additional facts considered, 25—practice of the early church, 
26—faaritw a religious term, 29—its meaning illustrated, 30— 
usage of Christ and his followers, 31—not claimed to be in- 
variable, 34—coincident facts, 36—interpretation of Rom. 
vi. 3, 4, and Col, ii. 12,8. s. vol. vi. 28—points at issue 
and principles of reasoning, 30—position to be proved, sources 
of evidence, 3l—objections answered—arguments from spirit- 
ual death, burial, etc., 37—usus loquendi, 38—arguments from 
the general system of truth, 45—from tendencies and effects, 
48—objections from authority, 51—apostolic practice, 54— 
final result,55—present position of Baptists, s. s. vol. ix. 
60—inferences from the opposite system, 62—translation of 
the Bible, 64—commandments of men, 65—state of the con- 
troversy, 66—Mr. Carson’s rhetoric, 67—his logic, 72—sys- 
tem and canons, 73—Mr. Carson’s representation of Mr. R.’s 
principles, 81—Mr. C.’s course and objections, 84—appeal to 
facts, 87—Mr. C.’s principles subvert themselves, 99—clinic 
baptism—purifying agents, 91— expiation by sprinkling called 
baptism, 94—passage from Proclus, 100—definitions of Bunti- 
fw and Buatiouo;, 102—proof from the use of prepositions— 
argument cumulative, 106—Mr. C.’s canons cannct weaken it, 
108—reasons for further notice of Mr. Carson, 424— Mr. C.’s 
attack on the patristic argument, 428—additional facts, 431— 
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other errors of Mr. Carson, 434—general view of patristic 
uses of Sartif, 436—general view applied, 440—commission 
to baptize, 444—Mr. Carson’s dissertation on dotw, 445—Mr. 
Carson’s attack on the biblical argument, 448—Mr. Carson’s 
reply to the arguments from the Fathers, 458+-result, 463— 
conclusion, 464. 

Baptism, Infant, by Rev. C. A. Hollenbeck, s. s. vol. xi. 
222. 

Baptism, by Benj. K. Kurtz, D. D., noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 503. 

Baptism, Law of, by Rev. E. Hall, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 502. 

Baptist Errors, Refutation of, by Rev. E. Hall, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vi. 236. 

Baptist General Convention, history of the Missions of, noticed, 
s. s. vol iv. 486. 

Baptist Missionaries, letters from to Prof. Stuart, f. s. vol. iii. 
288—his reply, 386. 

Baptists, Freewill, History of the Foreign Mission Society of, 
noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 486. 

Bar, a member of the New-York, on Presbyterianism, f. s. vol. xii. 
219. 

Barnes, Rev. Albert, his Notes on the Gospels, f. s. vol. v. 478— 
Address, notes on Corinthians, s. s. vol. i. 511—his Notes on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 236—his 
Notes on Isaiah, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 503—on the Ancient 
Commerce of Western Asia, s. s. vol. v. 48, 310—examina- 
tion of Prof. Stuart on Heb. ix. 16-18, s. s. vol. viii. 51— 
examined by Prof. Stuart, 356—Patriarchal Religion as devel- 
oped in the book of Job, s. s. vol. xi. 163. 

Baron De Sacy, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 254. 

Barrows, Prof. E. P., on the Advancement of Biblical Know- 
ledge, f. s. vol. xi. 60. 

Barstow, Rev. J. A., his Biblical Dictionary, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xii. 249. 

Basle, University of, f. s. vol. vii. 238. 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 496. 

Bayle, bis testimony to Calvin’s merits, f. s. vol. ii. 544. 

Beck’s edition of Cicero de Oratoribus, f. s. vol. x. 498. 

Bedouius, the Aenezes of Syria, f. s. vol. iv. 711—mode of en- 

camping, 712 sq.—food and cookery, 714 sq.—mode of eating, 
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719—industry, wealth, and property, 720 sq.—warfare and 
predatory excursions, 724 sq.—blood-revenge, or Thar, 732 
aq.—hospitality, 737 sq.-—kind of charity peculiar to the ori- 
ental nations, 738 sq.—anecdote of Djerba, sheikh of Beni 
Sbammar, 739 sq.—treatment of females, 743 sq.—sagaci- 
ty of the Bedouins in tracing footsteps, 745 sq.—horses, 746 
sq.—where the finest race of Arabian blood horses, 749 sq— 
prices—names of Arabian breeds, 752—superstition of the 
Arabs attached to their horses, 755—camels, 756 sq.—locusts, 
as food, 765 sq. 

Bedouins, treachery of the sheikh of Kerek—his singular oath, f. 
s. vol. iii. 404—their cupidity, 405, 439, 623, 634—court of 
justice, 409, 646—Howeytut tribe, 416—manner of pitching 
tents, 417, 421, 634—manner of entering a camp, 630—man- 
ners and customs, 644—dress—religious duties, 645. 

Beecher, Lyman, D. D., his Plea, f. s. vol. vi. 437. 

Beecher, Miss Catharine E., on the slave question, f. s. vol. x. 
245—her Letters to Domestics, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 265— 
treatise on Domestic Economy, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 235. 

Beecher, Rev. Pres. Edward, on baptism, s. s. vol. iii. 40, 352— 
on baptism, s. s. vol. v. 24—on baptism, continued, s. s, vol. vi, 
28-—baptism, s. s. vol. ix. 59, 424. 

Beethoven, a monument erected to his memory, f. s. vol. ix. 255. 

Being of God, 4 posteriori argument for the, by Prof. Hickok, 
s, s. vol. vi. 350, 

Beke’s Origines Biblice, advances very singular notions in re- 
spect to biblical geography, f. s. vol.v. 452—causes of his wild 
theories, 453—reviewed in the London Quarterly, 454—ab- 
horrence of the neologists, 455—Gesenius not to be proscribed, 
457—must examine the heresies of the day, 458. 

Beman, Rev. Nathan 8S. 8., D. D., his Sacred Lyrics, noticed, 
8.8. vol. vii, 234. 

Benedict, Erastus C., Esq., on the Presbyterian controversy, s. s. 
vol. i. 472—the law-suit decided, 512. 

Benevolence and Selfishness, by Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL. D.— 
Is self-love the only spring of voluntary action? s. s. vol. ix, 1 
—ambiguous phraseology, 1—love of happiness, 2—voluntary 
agency, 4—ultimate end of actions, 5—disinterested benevo- 
lence, 7—self-love and selfishness, 9--points of agreement be- 
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tween benevolence and selfishness—each may afford gratifi- 
cation, in the exercise of the affections, in the pursuit of objects 
desired, 10—and in their attainment—each may have respect 
to a reward, and to the agent’s individual welfare—radical dif- 
ferences between them, 11—regard to the happiness of others— 
to a higher end than personal reward, 12—reality of impartial 
benevolence, 13—evidence from the nature of the case, M— 
ultimate end of benevolent action—the decision of conscience, 
16—common language of men—testimony of Scripture, 17— 
appeal to consciousness, 19—benevolence and selfishness liable 
to be confounded , 20—misapprehensions and perversions of the 
doctrine of impartial benevolence, 21—benevolence of the Cre- 
ator, 23—three suppositions respecting his ultimate end in his 
works—President Edwards’s theory, 24—-Dr. Samuel Austin’s 
27—third supposition, 29—the glory of God and the good ot 
the created universe the ultimate ends of the creation, 30-- 
are these one and the same thing ? 32. 

Beowolf, his Anglo-Saxon poem publishing by Kemble, f. s. vol. 
ix. 254. 

Berbers of Nubia, f. s. vol. v. 259. 

Bernstorf, Count, (the elder,) minister of Denmark, his charac- 
ter, f. s. vol. ii. 602—approves and undertakes the expedition 
to Arabia, 603, 650—respects Niebuhr, 606—approves his pro- 
ject to return by land, and causes him to visit Cyprus, 618— 
shows his gratitude after his return, 620—dismissed from of- 
fice, 625. 

Beza, his advice to Arminius, f. s. vol. i. 282—his notes on Rom. 
ix. 11, 17, 240—his views of regeneration, 285. 

Bible, early English versions of, f. s. vol. vi. 451—British church, 
451—Saxon invasion, 452— Anglo-Saxon MSS. , 453— William 
of Normandy, 455—earliest Saxon literary movements, 456— 
birth of Wiclif, 457—Wiclif’s translation, 459—cost of the 
Scriptures, 461—first printed English Bible—William Tindal, 
462—birth of Coverdale, 466—Matthew’s Bible, 467—Tav- 
erner’s version, 468—classical learning in England, 469—fe- 
male scholarship, 470—Edward Sixth, 471—Geneva editions, 
472—Archbishop Parker’s attempts, 473—Bishop’s Bible, 474 
—specimens of Lord’s Prayer, 475—copies in the United 
States, 477—Rev. Dr. Homer’s letter, 478. 
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Bible, the only foundation of all Christian theology—necessity of 
a free and personal investigation, f. s. vol. iv. 156—advantages 
of an attentive study of the originals, 157 sq.—translated into 
Slavonic by Cyril and Methodius, 349 sq.—editions of the old 
Slavic Bible, 357—first Russian Bible—367 sq.—Russian Bi- 
ble Society, 379 sq.—Dalmatian translations of the Bible, 404, 
405—Vindish translation, 412—Bohemian Bibles, 444—Po- 
lish versions, 483—translations of the Lusatians, 530, 531. 

Bible, the, and its Literature, by Prof. E. Robinson, s. s. vol. v. 
334—Biblical literature defined, 334—Protestant rule of faith 
defended, 335—efforts against it, 336—creeds and confessions 
339—the Bible the basis of theology—principles of interpreta- 
tion, 340—requisite to correct interpretation—study of the 
original tongues, 341—Hebrew, 342—Greek, 343—intro- 
ductions to the Bible, 345—general and particular, 346—the 
biblical text, MSS. 347—Hermeneutics, 348—biblical his- 
tory, 350—antiquities, 352—chronology and geography, 353 
—natural history and history of interpretation, 356—subjective 
preparation—piety and prayer, 357. 

Bible, importance of studying it in the original, f. s. vol. ii. 291 
—as an essential part of a liberal education in connection with 
the classics—the study of it tends to accomplish the great 
object of education, 725—intended for all ages and climes, 
726—the principle must not be taken in the gross, 727—only 
in this way is one introduced to the complete history of mind, 
in its own great developments, oriental and occidental— 
uses of the study of languages, 728—ancient literature supe- 
rior to the modern, 730—so that of the Bible pre-eminently, 
731—study of the Bible guards against the dangers of the clas- 
sics,733—present influence of the classics on character, 733— 
on our views of free institutions, 734—to be corrected by the 
Bible, 735—general influence of the classics on mental cul- 
ture, 736—afford mental discipline and furniture, 738—so also 
the Bible in a still higher degree, 739—as seen in the scholars 
of the seventeenth century, 740—plan of a course of Greek 
and biblical study, 741. 

Bible, the best guide for an oriental traveller, f. s. vol. iii. 636— 
Atlas of, 756. 

Bible, authorized English translation, f. s. vol. vii, 229. 
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Bible Dictionary, Union, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 245—s. s. vol. ii. 
489. 

Bible Majesty, by Rev. James Wilson, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 494. 

Bible, the, Obligations of the world to, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 493. 

Bible Society, Russian, f. s. vol. iv. 379 sq. 

Bibles, Hebrew, various, f. s. vol. i. 186. 

Biblia Hebraica, ed. Hahn, f. s. vol. ii. 407. 

Biblical Analysis, f. s. vol. xii. 506. 

Biblical Antiquities, Geography, etc., works on, f. s. vol. iii. 43,44. 

Biblical Argument on Slavery, by Rev. Wm. C. Wisner, s. s. 
vol. xi. 302. 

Biblical Cabinet, Edinburgh, noticed, f. s. vol. vi. 256—s. s. vol. 
i. 514—-s. s. vol. v. 245—s. s. vol. vii. 238, 483. 

Biblical Criticisms and Remarks, s. s. vol. ii. 480—‘ Born of 
God” and ‘‘ Born again,” as used in the New Testament, ex- 
plained, 183—‘ born again”’ better expressed by the term “ re- 
generated,” 185—several passages explained, 186—a transla- 
tion of our Saviour’s conversation with Nicodemus, 189. 

Biblical Dictionary—a comprehensive digest of the History, An- 
tiquities of the Jews, and neighboring Nations, the Natural 
History, Geography, and Literature of Sacred Writings, by 
Rev. J. A. Barstow, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 249. 

Biblical Geography, f. s. vol. vi. 498. 

Biblical Knowledge, the Advancement of, f. s. vol. xi. 60. 

Biblical Literature, properly of modern origin, f. s. vol. ix. 2— 
the means of establishing the Christian doctrines—important 
effect in promoting Christian unity, 3—favorable bearing on 
the spread of Christianity, 4—value of oriental researches in 
connection with biblical investigation—promotes the popu- 
lar study of the Bible, 5—increases respect for the Bible as a 
literary production—promotes a great zeal in the study of 
languages, 6. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine, by Prof. E. Robinson, D. D., 
noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 23)--reviewed, 419—first Supplement, 
new information from Mr. Smith and others, s. s. vol. viii. 
219—basin of El-Haleh and its vicinity, 220—sources of the 
Jordan ,221—depression of the Dead Sea, etc. 224—Jerusalem, 
ancient subterranean gateway, 226—discoveries by Mr. Wol- 
cott, 227—fountain under the mosque, 231—aqueduct from 
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Solomon’s pool, 236—tombs of the Judges, 238—of the pro- 
phets, 240—a former tower, 241—a correction, 242. 

Bickersteth’s Treatise on the Lord’s Supper, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 
498. 

Biesenthal’s Hebrew Lexicon, reviewed, f. s. vol. xi. 482. 

Bir Suez, a well described, f. s. vol. ii. 752. 

Bishop of London, his important testimony in relation to the Sab- 
bath, f. s. vol. ix. 235. 

Bitter Lakes, situation of, f. s. vol. ii, 748—formerly connected 
with the Red Sea, 754. 

Blanchard, Rev. J., review of the Philosophy of the Plan of Sal- 
vation, s. s. vol. vili. 412. 

Blood Revenge, see Bedouins, f. s. vol. iv. 732. 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament commended, f. s. vol. ix. 250. 

Blunt, Henry, M. A., on St. Paul, s. s. vol. i. 511—his Family 
Exposition of the Pentateuch, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 255— 
Posthumous Sermons of, s. s. vol. xii. 246. 

Boardman, Rev. H. A., his prelatic doctrine of Apostolic Suc- 
cession, noticed, s, s. vol. xii. 248. 

Bockshammer on the Will, noticed, f. s. vol. v. 470. 

Bohemian language and literature, merits and distinguished tal- 
ent of the nation, f. s. vol. iv. 419 sq.—first settlement of the 
Tchekhes in Bohemia, 420 sq.—extent and character of the 
language, 423 sq.—first period of its history, 425 sq.—second 
period, 431 sq.—third period, 445 sq.—fourth period, 455 sq. 
—fifth period, 459—literary and philological works, 463, 
464. 

Boldness in the preacher, s. s. vol. i. 341. 

Bonn, University of, f. s. vol. vii. 239. 

Boone, Daniel, Adventures of, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 466. 

Book that will suit you, or a word for every one, by Rev. James 
Smith, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 250. 

Book-trade in Germany, f. s. vol, i, 481. 

Books, list of, on the readings of 1 Tim. ii. 16, f. s. vol. ii. 52— 
in English theological literature, 578. 

Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, f. s. vol. v. 255—labors upon the 
Zend language, f. s. vol. iv. 609. 

Bowditch’s La Place, f. s. vol. vi. 253. 

Bradford’s Massachusetts, f. s. vol. v. 478. 
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Bradford, A. W., his American Antiquities, noticed, s.s. vol. vii. 
241. 

Bradley, Rev. Charles, his sermons noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 252. 

Brainard, John G. C., his Poems, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 485 

Brande’s Encyclopedia, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 495. 

Brauns, Pastor, exposition of Luke xvi. 1-14, s. s. vol. x. 454. 

Brazil, wretched political state of, f. s. vol. ix. 244. 

Bretschneider, review of his Lexicon by Tholuck, f. s. vol. i. 
554—commended for his regard to the true character of the 
New Testament language, 561—in grammatical arrangement 
inferior to Wahl], 562—remarks on his definition of Saciiela tot 
Beov, 565. 

Bride of Fort Edward, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 501. 

Bridges, James, his testimony in relation to the Sabbath, f. s. vol. 
ix. 237. 

British America, history of, by Murray, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 505. 

British Association for the advancement of science, f. s. vol. v. 
487. 

British West Indies, f. s. vol. v. 164, 264, 483. 

Brochant, his geological map of France, f. s. vol. ix. 254. 

Brookes, Thomas, his Mute Christian, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 246. 

Brown, Rev. John, D. D., on the law of Christ respecting civil 
obedience, especially in the payment of tribute, noticed, s.°s. 
vol. ii. 497. , 

Brown, Prof. S. G., review of Dr. Chalmers, f. s. vol. x. 374— 
the studies of an orator, s. s. vol. v. 253. 

Bruce’s Travels, Niebuhr’s judgment respecting them, f. s. vol. 
ii. 634—general character, 637. 

Buch, M. Von, to Prof. E. Robinson, s. s. vol. iii. 31. 

Buchanan, Jas., D.D., his Comfort in Afflictions, noticed, s. s. vol. 
viii. 247. 

Bucke, Charles, his Beauties, ete. of Nature, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vii. 481. 

Buck, Charles, his Religious Anecdotes, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 499. 

Buckingham, J. S. Esq., his America, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 491. 

Buckland, his Bridgewater Treatise noticed, f. s. vol. ix. 515. 

Buddhist books of Ceylon, f. s. vol. vii. 207. 

Buddicom, Rev. R. P., his Emmanuel on the Cross and in the 
Garden, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 461. 
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Bulgarians, see Servians, f. s. vol. iv. 389. 

Bullard, Amos, Examination of Dr. Emmons’s theory of Divine 
Agency, s. s. vol. x. 352. 

Bunyan, John, the Life and Times of, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 255 
—his Holy War, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 249—life and death 
of, or Grace Abounding, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 468 

Burckhardt, compared with Niebuhr, f. s. vol. ii. 597—his jour- 
ney from Suez to Mount Sinai, with remarks on the country, 
759—description of the Ghor, 775, 776-—-his letter, 777—of 
the Western Desert, 780—Notes on the Bedouins, f. s. vol. iv. 
711 sq. 

Burnet, John B., on instructing the deaf and dumb, s. s. vol. viii. 
269. 

’ Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, noticed, s. s. 
vol. viii. 257—History ofthe English Reformation, noticed, s. 
s. vol. xi. 231. 

Burnouf’s, Eugene, edition of the Vendidad Sade, f. s. vol. iv. 
606 sq.—Discourse on the Sanscrit language and literature, f. 
s. vol. iii, 707 sq.—his work on the Pali, 759—his Commen- 
tary on the Yacna, 759. 

Burns, John, M. D., his Christian Fragments, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xii. 480. 

Burrough’s Exposition of Hosea noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 484. 

Burton, Rev. Edward, D. D., History of the Christian Church, 
noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 493. 

Bush, Prof. G., his Commentary on Psalms, f. s. vol. v. 478—He- 
brew Grammar, f. s. vol. vi. 251,s. s. vol. ii. 244—illustrations 
of Scripture, f. s. vol. x. 494—Exposition of the books of Josh- 
ua and Judges, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 262, s. s. vol. xii. 487— 
Commentary on Genesis, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 241, s. s. vol. i. 
511—his notes on Genesis noticed, s. s. vol. iil. 227—his notes 
on Exodus, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 484—on the Levitical scape- 
goat, s. s. vol. vili. 116—millenium of the Apocalypse, noticed, 
245—Notes on Leviticus, s. s. vol. x. 241—The Hierophant 
noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 485—on the prophecies of Daniel no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. xii. 487. 

Butler, Bishop, f. s. vol. x. 317—style and character of his Anal- 
ogy, 318—sometimes injudiciously used, 319—his great merit — 
as a moral philosopher—his sermons, 320—influence of Butler 
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through his disciples, 322—Butler and Bacon, 323—Coleridge, 
324—practical value of Butler’s writings, 325—personal char- 
acter of Butler, 327. 

Butler, Rev. Daniel, on the writings of John Foster, s. s. vol. i. 
58. 

Butler, Rt. Rev. Joseph, D. C. L., the works of, noticed, s, s. 
vol. viii. 249. 

Butter, Arab mode of using it, f. s. vol. iii. 629. 

Buttmann, general view of the Greek language and its dialects, 
from Buttman’s Greek grammar, f. s. vol. i. 692. 

Bittner on John i. 29, f. s. vol. viii. 189. 

Byron, his Life and Poetry, s. s. vol. i. 207. 


C. 


Cabinet, Biblical, commenced in Edinburgh in 1€82, f. s. vol. ix. 
319—T holuck’s commendation of the plan, 319—causes of the 
low state of biblical literature in Great Britain, 320—charac- 
ter of Ernesti’s Principles of Interpretation, 321—language of 
Palestine, 322—life of Tittmann—notice of Prof. Tittmann’s 
synonyms, 323—Tholuck on the Romans, 324—general out- 
line of the epistle, 325—Tholuck’s commentary on fea vouov, 


326—-T holuck’s exposition of the Serinon on the Mount, 328 
—outline of course of thought, 329—Pareau’s principles of in- 
terpretation, 330—Dissertation of Storr and Rosenmiller’s 
biblical geography, 331—general character of the Cabinet, 332. 

Cahen’s Hebrew Bible, f. s. vol. viii. 224. 

Callender, Rev. John, his Historical Discourse on the Colony of 
Rhode Island, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 496. 4 

Callirhoé Hot Springs, visit to, f. s. vol. iii. 648, 

Calman, E. S., on the present state of the Jewish religion, s. s. 
vol. iii, 39 '--s. s. iv. 176. 

Calvin, his commentary on Ps, xvi., f. s. vol. i. 53—his view on 
Predestination, 236—-his commentary on Tom. ix. 18, 238— 
on Rom. ix. 17—a supralapsarian, 239-—as an interpreter 
of Scripture, f. s. vol. ii. 541—his merits generally acknow- 
ledyed—character of Lutheran and Reformed exegesis, 542— 
testimony of Simon and Meyer to Calvin, 543—of Bayle, 544— 
Calvin’s commentaries on the Old Testament, 545-—-his view of 
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the quotations from the Old Testament in the New—free from 
doctrinal prejudices, 546—full of religious feeling, 547—his 
‘if commentaries on the New Testament, their elegance and con- 
ciseness of expression, 549—their symmetry, 550—-their na- 
ture, doctrinal impartiality, 551—exegetical tact, 555—learn- 
ing, 557—this not so conspicuous as Beza’s, 558—familiar with 
the Roman classics, 559—deep Christian piety, 561—speci- 
, | men from John iii. 1 sq. 563—conclusion, 567—as a commen- 
mi! tator, f.s. vol. iii. 147—his views of baptism, 364—his Com- 
mentaries, f. s. vol. v. 252—his commentary on Philemon 
translated, f. s. vol. vii. 480—his Necessity of the Reforma- 
tion, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 471. 
Cambridge University, England, f. s. vol. xii. 513. 
- Camels, see Bedouins, f. s. vol. iv. 756. 

Campbell’s Four Gospels, f. s. vol. x. 240. 

Campbellism, notice of its origin and progress, s. s. vol. i. 94—its 
fundamental principles pointed out, 98—on faith, 99—on re- 
generation, 101—immersion essential to salvation, 105—the 
foregoing views examined, 109—the argument founded on John 
iii. 5, refuted, 111—the argument from Titus iii. 5, refuted, 118 
—also the argument from Acts xxii. 16, 121—also from Mark 
xvi. 16, 125—also Acts ii. 38, 126—direct arguments against 
it, 295—the Unitarianism of the Campbellites, 305—they fra- 

' ternize Unitarians, 307—agree withthe Christyans, 308—their 
a doctrines on this subject, 3099—their translation of the New 
ot Testament, 312—extravagant declarations of Mr. Campbell 
mi concerning it, 313—hundreds of passages omitted, 317—in 
ia this he has followed the “‘ Improved Version” of the Unitari- 
ans, 318—and that of Griesbach, 320—strictures on Griesbach, 
321—passages omitted, on the Trinity, the Godhead of Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit, 323—conclusion, 326. 
Campbell, Alexander, on Campbellism, in reply to Mr. Landis, 
iat — Campbellism,” remarks on—Introductory and Explanatory 
te Note by the Editor, s. s. vol. iii. 469—letter to Mr. Campbel!,470 
‘ial —Mr. Campbell’s defence ; narrative of the case, 472—hostility 
to creeds, 473—difficulties and success, 474—reply to Mr. Lan- 
dis on the Camphellite views of faith, 476—note by the Editor, 
48)—three births, three kingdoms, and three salvations, 481— 
regeneration explained, 482—ten confessions of faith appealed 
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to, 485—the sum of the whole matter, 488--Unitarianism of 
the Campbellites, 490—disavow both Unitarianism and Trini- 
tarianism, 491—not avowed Arians or Socinians, 492—the 
folly of Arianism, 493—of Socinianism, 495—the translation 
of the New Testament adopted by the Campbellites, 496—Mr. 
C.’s moral character impugned, 498—spurious readings—notes 
by the Editor, 500, 502—On Campbellism, replied to by Mr. 
Landis—Mr. B.’s charges examined, s. s. vol. iv. 203—Mr. C. 
on Faith replied to, 204—on remission of sins, 206—regenera- 
tion and immersion, 207—Mr. C.’s creed, 208—Unitarianism 
of the Campbellites, 209—absurdity of Mr. C.’s definition of 
Unitarianism, 211—his translation of the New Testament, 213 


Canal from the Nile to Suez, its course, f.s. vol. ii. 748—remains 


of, f. s. vol. ii. 748, 759. 
Capital Punishment, f. s. vol. x. 67. 


Carlyle, Thomas, his French Revolution, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 233 





—religious sentiments of, s. s. vol. viii. 382—a man’s religion 
the chief fact respecting him—the inquiry proper, 3883—Carlyle 
extensively read, his-German tendency, 384—his lamentations, 
385—about religion, 386—God explained away, 387—irrever- 
ence, 388—heartless literature, 389—the Gospel according to 
Jeremy Bentham, 390—Carlyle’s view of men, 3891—Mahomet, 
Luther, etc. 392—his opinion of Christ concealed, 393— 
would deplore the ill effects of his writings, 394—his-view of 
Napoleon, 395—of men of all countries, 396—his opposition 
to particular creeds, 399—what then are his religious senti- 
ments, 401—they are opposed to orthodox Christianity, 402— 
his Past and Present, by Prof. J. T. Smith, s. s. vol. xii. 317— 
he speaks his own thoughts in his own way, 318—much in it 
to admire and much to condemn, 332—his condemnation of 
writers, 339—Deistical views, 344—Pantheistic tendency of 
his writings, 346—personal religion mentioned with a sneer, 
348—-profitable for a discriminating mind to read. Carlyle, 
390. 

Carol-tree, which yields the husks of the New Testament, f. s. 
vol. iii. 402, 

Carson on baptism, notice of, f. s. vol. iii. 384. 

Castell, Edmund, his Heptaglotton, f. s. vol. iii. 20,,30,,33—no- 
tice of, f. s. vol. x. 11. 
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Casuistry, f. s. vol. iv. 131. 

Caswell, Prof., A., on the study cf mathematics, f. s. vol. vii. 1. 

Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church in 1837, noticed, s. s. 
vol. i. 249. 

Catechetical instruction in Germany prior to Confirmation, f. s. 
vol. 1. 423. 

Catechetical School at Alexandria, f. s. vol. iv. 1 sq. 

Catechetics, f. s. vol. iv. 133. 

Catechism, Ecclesiastical; of the Presbyterian Church, by Rev. 
T. Smyth, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 500. 

Catholic Missionaries, see Missionaries, f. s. vol. ii, 401. 

Catholic Union on Apostolic Principles, plan for, by S. S. 
Schmucker, D. D., f. s. vol. xi. 86. 

’ Catholics, tolerance toward, f. s. vol. ix. 503—missions to the 
South Seas, 253. 

Catullus, new American edition of, f. s. vol. vii. 495. 

Cause and Effect, an Essay on, in connection with the doctrines 
of Fatalism and Free Agency, s.s. vol. ii, 3881—the axiom that 
every change implies an adequate cause misapplied—the word 
“cause ” explained, 382—generic cause, occasional cause, and 
producing cause, 383—is the above axiom true in respect to 
mind—different classes of mental acts, 385—fatalism, 386— 
free agency, 387—how to distinguish between producing and 
occasional causes, 3888—Priestley’s doctrine of fatalism, 389— 
explained, 390—its sophistry—the theory of Phrenologists, 392 
—reasoning in a circle, 395—Fatalism consists in maintaining 
that motive is a producing cause of volition, 3896—the power 
of opposite or contrary choice an intuitive truth, 397—why 
then is it so often denied in theory, 3899—causes of embarrass- 
ment and perplexity, 400—some general laws of mind stated, 
402—want of accurate analysis, 4€4—ambiguity of language, 
405—questions proposed, 408. 

Cause and Effect in connection with Fatalism and Free Agency, 
remarks on, by Rev. Dr. Woods, s. s. vol. iii.—remarks on an 
Anonymous Essay, 174-—the subject philcsophical and meta- 
physical, 175—distinction between desire and volition—is vo- 
lition connected with a previous desire or motive as a produc- 
ing cause ? 176—the point at issue stated, 179—the author of 
the anonymous essay contributes to overturn his own system, 
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180—the consequences of such a theory, 185—it stands in di- 
rect opposition to God’s word, 186—to the experience of 
Christians, 188—to the principles of philosophy, 189—the 
apostacy of Adam, election and special grace, 191—same sub- 
ject continued, s. s. vol. iv. 467—Reply to Dr. Woods, s. s. vol. 
v. 153. 

Cemetery, Greenwood, by Joseph L. Chester, noticed, s. \s. vol. 
ix. 490. 

Central America, etc., Stephens’ Travels in, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 
237. 

Central Asia, f. s. vol. xii. 515. 

Ceratonia Siliqua, f. s. vol. iii. 402. 

Ceylon, sacred books of, f. s. vol. vii. 297. 

Chaldee language, grammars and lexicons, f. s. vol. iii. 21—Tar- 
gums, 7, 8, 10, 21. 

Chalmers, D. D. LL. D., his complete Works, noticed, f. s. vol. 
ix. 516—his writings reviewed, f, s. vol. x. 374—his habits as 
a preacher, 375—unity of his sermons, 376—Hall and Chal- 
mers, 377—variety and pertinency of Chalmers’ illustrations 
378—Chalmers reasons logically without the forms, 379—he 
preaches to the heart, 380—criginality, 381—spirituality of his 
sermons, 383—he seeks to affect the conscience rather than in- 
terest the curiosity, 3885—improved health of Chalmers, 508— 
Lectures on Romans, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 234—vol. x. 497— 
works of, noticed, s. s. vol. 5. 238. 

Champollion’s Works, on the language and monuments of ancient 
Egypt, f. s. vol. iii, 34, 755—letters from, f. s. vol. iv. 
Al3 sq. 

Channing, Rev. W. E., on Self-Culture, reviewed by Rev. T. Ed- 
wards, s. s. vol. v. 75. 

Chapin, Rev. A. B., onthe Ante-Columbian History of America, 
the Dighton Rock, etc. s.s. vol. ii. 191—Review of Gliddon’s 
Egypt, s. s. vol. x. 134. 

Chaptal, M. Le Compte, his Chemistry applied to agriculture, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. v. 240. 

Character and Theology ofthe Early Romans, by Prof. A. Smith, 
s. s. vol. ix. 253—credibility of their early history, 255—un- 
certainty of it, 256—character of the early Romans, 268— 
gcod morals cultivated, 259—conjugal fidelity, 260—obliga- 
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tions of an oath, 261—source of the Roman virtues, 264—not 
in the diffusion of knowledge, 265—but in the institutions of 
Numa, 266—absence of image worship in his system, 267— 
views of the Deity, 272—religious feeling an element of Ro- 
man character, 274—belief in a moral government of a su- 
perhuman power, 278—future rewards and punishments, 
281—the religiones of the Romans embraced the elements 
of religion, 284—s. s. vol. x. 328—a change for the worse 
in the later Romans, 329—destruction of Carthage the 
turning point, 330—testimony of Augustine, confirming Sal- 
lust’s, 331—Seneca’s, 332—what is the real cause of the dete- 
rioration ? 334—essential change in their institutions, religion 
overthrown, 336—in later times there was a rejection of the 
national gods, with atheism and skepticism, 339—Epicurean 
philosophy, 340—their view of providence, 341—immortality 
rejected by whole sects, 343—also the doctrine of future re- 

_ wards and punishments, 344—relation ef education and know- 
ledge to morality among the Romans, 346—education at Rome 
furnished no security to virtue, 348—fall of empire would not 
have been prevented by any educational scheme, 351. 

Characteristics of the Present Age, some of the, s. s. vol. iii.— 
explanatory note by the Editor, 426—exclusive habits undesir- 
able, 427—three great tendencies, 429—the tendencies of the 
present age, 430—1. Toward an equalization of the civil 
privileges,431—this tendency should have limits and qualifi- 
cations, 434—2. A practical tendency, 436—the Reformation, 
the labors of Bacon, Newton, Locke and Paley, 437—the revi- 
val of Christianity, 438—evils of this tendency, 439—3. Gen- 
eral intelligence, 443—4. An infidel tendency, 445—the vari- 
ous forms of skepticism, 446—5. The rapid disappearance of 
the aboriginal tribes of different countries, 449—6. The effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, 450—the proper spirit and conduct to 
be maintained in view of the signs of the times, 452. 

Charismata, f..s.-vol. iv. 245. 

Charlotte Elizabeth, her Wrongs of Woman, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 
490; vol. xi. 466—her Letters from Ireland, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xi. 236—Combination: a Tale, noticed, s.s. vol. xi. 463—Flo 
ral Biography, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 287—Works noticed, s. s. 
vol. xii. 476. 
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Chase, Prof. Stephen, Translation of Michaelis on Antediluvian 
Chronology, s. s. vol. vi. 114. 

Chasidim, a Jewish sect, f. s. vol. iv, 663 sq. 

Cheever, Rev. George B., on the aspect and position of the Mis- 
sionary enterprise in the Oriental world, s. s. vol. iv. 54— 
God’s Hand in America, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 506—on the 
Philosophy of the Gnosties, etc., s. s. vol. vi. 253—review of 
Tappan on the Will, s.s. vol. vii. 411—on punishment by 
death, noticed, 492—review of Whately’s Essays on the Er- 
rors of Romanism, s. s. vol. x. 159—Religion of experience 
and that of imitation, s. s. vol. xi. 92. 

Cheever, Henry T., on the Gnostics, s. s. vol. iv. 353. 

Chemistry, Elements of, by A. Gray, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 250— 
vol. vii. 248. 

Chemistry, applied to Agriculture, by M. Le Compte Chaptal, 
noticed, s. s. vol. v. 240. 

Chemistry, Lectures on, by C. U. Shepard, noticed, s. s. wali Vii. 
246. 

Chester, Joseph L., Greenwood Cemetery, s. s. vol. ix. 490. 

Chézy, M., Eulogy on, f. s. vol. iii. 707 sq. 

Chili, encouraging state of, f. s. vol. ix. 243. 

Chillingworth, Rev. William, Works noticed, s. s. vol. v. 492. 

China, f. s. vol. xii. 498, 516—Davis on, f. s. vol. x. 231—Intel- 
ligence from, f. s. vol. vii. 507—Medhurst’s, noticed, s. s vol. 
i. 256—notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 256—publications, dialects, 
etc., f. s. vol. v. 491. 

Chinese Idea of the Supreme Being, f. s. vol. ii. 122. 

Chinese Language, f. s. vol. vii. 219. 

Chinese Libraries, f. s. vol. vi. 257. 

Chinese name for a Trinity, f. s.-vol. iv. 97. 

Choules, John O., D. D., his History of Missions, f. s. vol. x. 239. 

Christ, pretended letter of Lentulus respecting him, f. s. vol. ii. 
367—obedience of, f. s. vol. viii. 1—preéxistent, s. s. vol. i. 
382—John i. 1-5 explained—the Word, 383—in existence at 
the birth of creation, 387—was the companion of God, 388— 
was God, 390—was the Creator, 393—was life, 394—-was the 
light of men, 395—the darkness of men, 396—reflections, 
398—his kingdom, the duration of, (an exposition of 1 Cor. 
xv. 24-28,)—the design of the Apostle, s. s. vol. ii. 439—what 

3 
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is intended by Christ’s delivering up the kingdom to the Fa- 
ther, 441—a principal objection, 444—inferences, 445—the 
Sonship of, by Rev. Dr. Mayer, s. s. vol. iii. 138, 

Christ our Law, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 247. 

Christ preaching to the spirits in Prison, by Rev. Thomas H. 
Skinner, D. D., s. s. vol. ix. 470. 

Christians, the early, Sermons on, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 484. 

Christendom, religious state of, f. s. vol. x. 16—state of Protest- 
antism in Middle and Northern Europe, !6—controversies in 
the Scottish general assembly, 17—religious difficulties in 
England, !8—sectarian missionary operations—A merican Bap- 
tists and the Bible Society, 19—American Episcopal church, 
20—arbitrary proceedings of the last general assembly of the 

- Presbyterian church, 21—national antipathy one cause of these 
contentions in the Presbyterian church, 22—extent of territo- 
ry another cause, 23—difference in doctrinal views, 24—influ- 
ence of slavery, 25—by these events we are taught to adore 
the condescension of the Saviour, to trust in God alone, and 
to be charitable to our fellow-Christians, 26—feeble influence 
of creeds and confessions, 27—we are taught not to divide 
further, 28—large national associations the best way of con- 
ducting benevolent operations, 29—voluntary societies, 30— 
ecclesiastical organizations, 31—no ground for despair, 32, 

Christianity, in reference to the perfectibility of our moral being, 
f. s. vol. iti. 229 sq.—principle of regeneration, 237-- among 
the Heathen, f. s. vol. iv. 275 sq.—first planting of in Great 
Britain, 534 sq.—in England, 535 sq.—in Scotland, 539—in 
Ireland, 540 sq.—schools and learning, 548 sq.—the monas- 
tery of Iona, 552—on the adaptation of, tothe moral nature of 
man, f. s. vol. v. 403—suggestions of Erskine on the subject, 
404—consistency of the gospel with itself, 405—agreement of 
its minor precepts with its fundamental principles, 406—pur- 
sues the medium between licentiousness and austerity, 407— 
it encourages the natural affections, and affords consolation 
when those affections are sundered, 409— it furnishes the af- 
fections with a permanent object, 411—embodies an abstract 
standard of excellence in an actual life, 412—the gospel quick- 
ens the conscience, and at the same time relieves its appre- 
hensions, 413—it satisfies our natural sense of justice in respect 
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to the disorders of the natural world, 415—while it presents 
the highest objects of hope it produces humility, 417— it pro- 
duces active benevolence while it represses self-gratulation, 
418—and it is adapted to our moral nature because it makes 
its chief appeals to the principle of love, 419—Practical, see 
Practical Christianity, f. s. vol. ix. 159—infrequency of allusions 
to, in Greek and Roman writers, f.s. vol. xi. 203—a secular 
view of the social influences of, s. s. vol. i. 180—our religion, 
learning, etc. traced tojits European origin, 180—modern Rome, 
183—the vicissitudes of Christianity, 186— influence of the cler- 
gy inthe middleages, 187—of the church, 188—presentstate of 
civilization, 193—the influence of Christianity on the charac- 
ter and condition of woman, 195—the Indians of North Ame- 
rica, 197—the ancient Athenians, 200—Christian Europe and 
America, 201—in Christendom alone is woman the coequal 
of man, 202—conclusion, 203—the history of, by Milman, 
noticed,s. s. vol. vii. 228—study of the history of, by J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 472. 

Christian Citizen, obligations of, by Rev. A. D. Eddy, noticed, 
s. s vol. ix. 484. 

Christian Church and Christian life in connection with the 
church as developed among heathen Christians, f. s. vol. iv. 
241 sq.—primitive church, 242 sq.—Charismata, 245 sq.—gift 
of teaching, 247—speaking with tongues, 248 sq.—gifts of 
healing, etc. 253—church officers and teachers, 254 sq.—dea- 
conesses, 263 sq.—choice of officers, 264—festivals and the 
Lord’s Day, 266 sq.—sacraments, 271 sq.—History of the 
first planting of, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 484. 

Christian Doctrines, by Rev. Hubbard Winslow, of Boston, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. xii. 248. 

Christian Experience, by the author of Christian Retirement, 
noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 226. 

Christian Fragments, by John Burns, M. D., noticed, s. s. vol. 
xii. 480. 

Christian Ministry, Unity of pursuits in the, f. s. vol. viii. 146. 

Christian Observer, on geology, f. s. vol. vii. 210. 

Christian Perfection, s. s. vol. i. 44—review of, s. s. vol. ii. 143. 

Christian Philanthropist, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 247. 

Christian Professor, the, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 253. 

Christian Psalmist, f. s. vol. x. 240. 
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Christian Religion, demonstration of the truth of, noticed, s. s. 
vol. i. 508. 

Christian Sacraments, by Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., s. s. vol. xi. 
369. 

Christology of the book of Enoch, s.s. vol. iii. 86—Classical Lit- 
erature, manual of, by Eschenburg, 595. 

Chronologia Judicum, etc., noticed, s. s. vol. i. 501. 

Chronological arrangement of the Bible, f. s. vol. xii. 500. 

Chronology of the Bible, antediluvian, s. s. vol. vi. 114. 

Chrysostom on J Tim. iii. 16, f. s. vol. 11. 37. 

Church and State—light from England, f. s. vol. vi 207—early 
toleration in New England, 208—nature of connection of 
Church and State, 209—condition of piety, 210—Boston— 
personal character of settlers—Harvard College, 211—terms 
of church membership, 213—existing state of religion, 214— 
outward morality, 215—Catholicism, 216—supply of preach- 
ers, 217—charitable contributions, 218—spiritua] despotism, 
220—incorrect views of Mr. Taylor, 222—tithe-system of the 
Jews, 223. 

Church, see Christian Church, f. s. vol. iv. 241. 

(-hurch, the Apostolical and Primitive, by Lyman Coleman, no- 
ticed, s.s. vol. xi. 463. 

Church’s Best State, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 245. 

Church, Christian, history of, by Dr. Burton, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 
493. 

Charch, the, of God, its nature and constitution, s. s. vol. ii. 308 
—Note by the editor, 309—the church of God one and visible, 
310—its transmission and perpetuity—by hereditary descent, 
313—by voluntary assumption of church engagements, 315— 
qualifications of church members—the rule by which an indi- 
vidual should try himself, 316—by which the church should 
judge, 317. 

Church, Rev. Pharcellus, Prize Essay by, on religious dissen- 
sions, f.s. vol. xi. 259—his Antioch noticed, s. s. vol. x. 497— 
Training of the Will, s. s. vol. xi. 339. 

Church, the Presbyterian, state of, f.s. vol. xii. 219—Catastrophe 
of in 1839, noticed, s. s. vol. i 249. 

Church Psalmist, or Psalms and Hymns for public, social, and 
private use of Evangelical Christians, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 243. 

Church in the Wilderness, and other Fragments from the Study 
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of a Pastor, by Gardiner Spring, D. D., noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 
465. 

Church-Y ards, Chapters on, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 485. 

Ciceronis, M. T. ad Quintum fratrem dialogi tres de Oratore, no- 
tice of, f. s. vol. xii. 252. 

Cicero’s Works, noticed, f. s. vol. x. 497, 498. 

Ciceronian, or the Prussian method of teaching the elements of 
the Latin language, by B. Sears, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 250. 

Civilization in Europe, general history of, f. s. vol. xii. 503. 

Civil obedience, the Law of Christ respecting, noticed, s. s. vol. 
ii. 497. 

Clark, Rev. Daniel A., Sermons, reviewed by Prof. Shepard, s. s. 
vol. vi. 297—life of the author, 298—preparation for the minis- 
try, 299—trials and changes, 300—social character, 302—reli- 
gious character,303— intellectual features,304—subjects of his 
sermons,305—general artangement, 306—divisions, 307—spe- 
cimens,308—resemblance to Pres. Edwards, 309—strength, 
311—elegance, harmony and vivacity, 312—metaphor, 313 
—extravagance and harshness, 315—high rank as a preacher, 
317—tesults of his preaching, 321—complete works of, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. viii. 260. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, his Demonstration reviewed, f. s. vol. ix. 
421. 

Classical Dictionary, by Prof. Anthon, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 233. 

Classical Literature, hints on the study of it and its dangers, by 
Tholuck, f. s. vol. ii. 494—importance of the study of it in 
general, 299—especially in connection with the Bible, 728 sq. 
—in this way the dangers of it avoided—present influ- 
ence of the classics on character and general literature, 733— 
on our political views, 734—to be corrected by the study of 
the Bible—general influence of the classics on mental culture, 
735—give mental discipline and furniture, 738—objections to 
studying mere extracts, 740—plan of a course of study in 
Greek, 741. 

Classical Studies, Essay on Ancient Literature and Art, with the 
Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philologists, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. x. 233. 

Classical Works, series of, by Prof. Anthon, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 
249. 
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Classics, study of, as an intellectual discipline, by Prof. Sanborn, 
s. s. vol. vi. 56—ancient languages, 59—education, preparato- 
ry, 61—influence of the acquisition of language on the mem- 
ory, 62—on mental discrimination, 63—on attention and ap- 
plication, 64—on the taste and imagination, 66—on the rea- 
soning powers, 69—objections to the classics, 71. 

Classics, utility of the study of, to theological students, f. s. vol. 
xi. 28—an edict of the Emperor Julian—advice of Augustine, 
29—the Reformers felt that even profane learning was from 
God, and to be applied to his glory, 31—it materially assists 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 32—refines the taste, 
and quickens the sense of the beautiful, 33—the classics an- 
ciently called the humanities, 34—the neglect of the classical 
studies to be attributed, in some measure, to the manner in 
which they are taught in academies and colleges, 36. 

Claudius, works of, f. s. vol. v. 465.° 

Clement of Alexandria, f. s. vol. iv. 30—his views on Divine 
Providence, 200—on the Trinity, 209 sq.—on the nature of 
man and the freedom of the will, 618 sq.—on the future state 
of man, 643 sq.—new edition of, f. s. vol. vil. 504. 

Cleveland, N. Esq., on ancient and modern eloquence, s. s. vol. 
ili. 67. 

Clysma, i. q. Kolsum, f. s. vol. ii. 753. 

Cobbin, Rev. Ingram, his Condensed Commentary, noticed, s. s. 
vol. ii. 495. 


Cogswell, Rev. Jonathan, D. D., Family Discourses, noticed, 
s. s. vol. viil. 263. 

Cogswell, Rev. William, D. D., his Letters to Students, f. s. 
vol. x. 486—Christian Philanthropist, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 
247. 

Coleman, Lyman, Antiquities of the Christian Church, reviewed 
by Prof. Emerson, s. s. vol. vi. 212—aspects of the Protestant 
world, 212—France and Germany, 214—causes of infidelity, 
increased attention to antiquities, 215—sectarian zeal, 216, 
217—such a book needed, 218—commended, 219*—its impor- 
tance, 220—specimens of the work, 221—The Apostolical 
and Primitive Church, etc., noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 463. 

Coleridge, H. N., on the Study of the Classic Poets, f. s. vol. v. 
244. 
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Coleridge, S. T., his Literary Biography, f. s. vol. v. 247—Pro- 
metheus of Auschylus, 474—his Aids to Reflection, noticed, s. 
s. vol. iil. 506—his View of Atonement, by Rev. Lemuel 
Grosvenor, s. s. vol. xii. 177—views consistent with Socinian- 
ism, 177—no such thing as literal atonement, 178—vicarious 
suffering unjust and insufficient, 179—his view absurd, 180— 
inconsistent with itself, 181—inconsistent with the Bible, 184. 

Colleges, number of in the United States, f. s. vol. ix. 251. 

Colleges and Literary Institutions in the United States, f. s. vol. 
v. 481. 

Colleges of the United States, f. s. vol. vi. 224—great impor- 
tance of, 225—community should feel a strong interest in, 226 
—preparatory studies, 227—permanent foundations, 228—col- 
lege libraries, 229—public examinations, 230—-importance of 
religious principles, 231. 

Colporteur System, American, by Prof. J. M. Sturtevant, s. s. 
vol. xii. 214—the political, social, and religious character of 
the Western States, 215—failure of the means hitherto em- 
ployed to benefit them, 216—examination of the Colporteur 
System, and its adaptation to the present condition of the pop- 
ulation in the West, 217—state of society and education in 
the West, 222—colportage cannot meet the emergency, 223 
—no scarcity of books, they are not read—the people of 
the West are not a “stupid people,” eloquence is highly ap- 
preciated, and questions of interest well understood, 224—the 
living speaker is the instrument to awaken activity, 225—it is 
Baxter's self, not Baxter’s writings, that are needed, 226—no 
mode of effort has so immediate effect in forming society as 
our efforts for Education and Home Missions, 231—impor- 
tance of a catholic spirit in our missionary enterprises, 232— 
a sectarian spirit is the bane and curse of the church, 233— 
claims of the Colporteur Syste:n as being ‘‘ republican,” 
“ democratic,” answered—Christianity in its purity is “‘ repub- 
licanism,” it cares as much for the poor as the rich, 234— 
missionaries can be found in abundance, 238—economy of the 
system, 239—founding perniament institutions our hope, 241 
—proper limits of colportage, 242. 

Colton, Aaron M., on boldness in the preacher, s. s. vol. i. 341. 

Colton, George H., Poem, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 499. 
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Combe, Andrew, M. D., Principles of Physiology applied to the 
Preservation of Health, etc., noticed, s. s. vol. v. 234. 

Combe, testimonials to his character, f. s. vol. x. 499. 

Combination, a tale founded on facts, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 463. 

Commenius, his Life and Works, f.s. vol. iv. 456 sq. 

Commentary, Comprehensive, f. s. vol. vi. 497. 

Commentaries, &c., on the Psalms, f. s. vol. iii. 516. 

Commentaries on the Scriptures, f. s. vol. 11i. 130 sq.—what is a 
proper commentary, 134 sq.—logical commentary, 146—Cal- 
vin, 147—philological commentators, 149—Olshausen, 151, 
161—Rosenmiller, 151—Kuinoel, 153—Flatt, Tholuck, 160 

_—why is a commentary needed, 162—simple translation not 
sufficient, 164—differen. kinds of commentary, 173—popular 
and learned, 174—how far alike, 175—in what different, 176 
sq.—Owen on Hebrews, 177—popular commentary, 180— 
Henry, Scott, and Doddridge, 181—means of supplying the 
public wants, 184 sq. 

Commerce, Ancient, of Western Asia, Rev. Albert Barnes on, 
s. s. vol. iv. 310—interest in’ Palestine, 311—prophecies, 312 
—Babylon the seat of empire, 313, and of commerce, 314— 
spices and aromatics, 315—embalming, 316—burning the 
dead, 319—precious stones, 320—gold and silk, 321—ivory, 
323—chief marts of commerce—Babylon as a place of com- 
merce, 324—Tadmor or Palmyra, 326—Damascus and Pe- 
tra, 327—Tyre the natural seaport, s. s. vol. v. 48-—its impor- 
tance, 59—foundation of its prosperity, 51—its articles of 
trade, 52—its mariners, 54—Jews, 56—Ezion-geber—Ophir, 
where situated, 57—-gold and silver in the time of Solomon, 61 
—Alexandria, its commerce, 62—changes in the commerce of 
Western Asia, 63—ruins, 65—causes of the changes, 67—pre- 
dicted, 70—perpetuated by despotism, 71—the wealth of India, 
the prize of ancient and modern commerce, 73. 

Commission Historique, of Guizot, noticed, f. s. vol. ix. 253. 

Common School System of New England, the, by Rev. E. Davis, 
s. s. vol. vi. 139—origin of, 139—sources of support, 140— 
number of children in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 141— 
school laws of other States, 142—private schools in Connecti- 

cut, 144—condition of schools in Massachusetts, 145—teach-~ 
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ers’ seminaries, monthly journal, etc., 146—American Insti- 
tute, legislative action, 147—Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, 148—normal schools at Lexington 
and Barre, 149—opposition, 150—Massachusetts school li- 
brary, 151—objections, 152. 

Communion, Sacramental, s. s. vol. ii. 1—a credible profession 
only necessary, 2—design of the Lord’s Supper, 3—duty of 
Christians to partake of it, 5—injunctions of the Apostles re- 
specting it, 7—perfect approval of each other in all things not 
required as a ground of communion, 9—the right way to testi- 
fy against sin, 10—are slaveholders excluded from commun- 
ion, 11. 

Complete Duty of Man, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 240. 

Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bible, f. s. vol. x. 486, 
s. 8. vol. iii. 229. 

Conant, Prof. T. J., his translation of Gesenius’ Hebrew Gram- 
mar, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 244. 

Concordance, a complete Hebrew and Chaldee, by Dr. Nord- 
heimer, reviewed, s. s. vol. vii. 467. 

Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti sacrorum Hebraicae, 
etc., noticed, s. s. vol. i. 239. 

Concursus, what, f. s. vol. iii. 100. 

Condensed Commentary, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 495. 

Condition, existing, of Christendom, f. s. vol. x. 16. . 

Condition, Social, in the United States, advantages and defects 
of, s. s. vol. i. 130. 

Conflict of Laws, of Church and State, s. s. vol. ix. 177—salva- 
tion of men the great work of the church, 178—occurrence at 
Princeton, 179—decision in the McQueen case, 180—mar- 
riage the subject of law, 181—laws of different States, 182— 
spiritual laws contravening the Jaw of the land, 185—divisum 
imperium, 186—church should pay deference to the civil power 
in respect to law of marriage, 191—grounds of justification of 
the decision of the General Assembly, 193—summary of our 
argument, 196—retrograde movement, 198—T heodosian code, 

200—laws of Protestant Christendom, 202—precedents relied 
on not safe, 204—Lev. 18: 16, 207—subject not exhausted, 213. 

Congregational Churches, guide to the principles and practice 

of, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 504, 
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Congregationalism, view~of, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 235. 

Congress of Nations, Prize Essay on a, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 259. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and, Common School System in, 
s. s. vol. vi. 139. 

Connection of the Old and New Testaments, by Prof. Twesten, 
of Berlin, f. s. vol. xi. 232. 

Constance, Council of, f. s. vol. iv. 435. 

Contributions, charitable, in U. States in 1834, f. s. vol. v. 482. 

Contributions to Ecclesiastical History, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 490. 

Controversy, the Presbyterian, its occasions and present state, 
s. s. vol. i. 472—the law-suit decided, 512. 

Controversy, Religious, the cessation of controversy desirable, 
s. s. vol. ii. 292—precepts and examples of Scripture, 293— 
the propriety of controversy limited, 294—the legitimate field 
of debate, 295—the points of controversy usually unimportant, 
296—controversy, in most cases, fails to convince opponents, 
297—is adverse to piety, 298—is often used as a vehicle of 
slander, 330—is often pursued merely for victory, 302—fur- 
nishes occasions against religion, 304—a better way, 306. 

Convention at Auburn of Presbyterians, f. s. vol. x. 599. 

Convention, Missionary, noticed, s. s. vol. 1. 593. 

Conversations Lexicon, noticed, f. s. vol. x. 483. 

Copper Mines in Cornwall, f. s. vol. xii. 495. 

Copyright case, f. s. vol. v. 472. 

Coquerel, Athanase, Letter to a Pastor, reviewed, s. s. vol. iv. 429. 

Cornelius the Centurion, by Rev. F. A. Krummacher, noticed, 
s.s. vol. v. 497, 

Correspondence, Foreign, f. s. vol. i. 776—letter from Rev. E. 
Smith to Prof. Stuart, f. s. vol. ii. 201—from Prof. Tholuck 
to the Editor, 294, 296—from Prof. Hahn to the Editor, 405 
—from Prof. Pusey to the Editor, 585—from M. Merle D’ Au- 
bigné to Rev. Mr. Proudfit, 557, 589. 

Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, cur. Niebuhr, f. s. 
vol. ii. 408, 596. 

Corruption of Pulpit Eloquence, causes of, s. s. vol. i. 22. 

Cottage Fircside, by Henry Duncan, D. D., noticed, s. s. vol. x, 
496. ! 

Country Strolls, Old Humphrey’s, noticed, s.s. vol. xii. 479. 

Course of Study at German Universities, f. s. vol. i. 201. 
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Course of theological study in Leipzig, f. s. vol. iv. 127 sq. 

Court of Rome, History of, noticed, f. s. vol. ii. 254. 

Cousin, Victor, his Psychology, f. s. vol. v. 245, s. s. vol. 1. 247— 
extracts from his View of Prussian Education, f. s. vol. ix. 32 
—his Life and Works, noticed, f. s. vol. ii. 519. 

Cowper, new edition of his works, by Southey and Grimshawe, 
f. s. vo]. xi. 514—Poetry and Letters—general remarks on the 
usefulness of poetry, s. s. vol. ii. 449—a Bible view of the sub- 
ject, 450—a controversy with Dogmaticus, 454—the poetry of 
the Bible, 455—poetry perverted, 456—Cowper’s talents wise- 
ly improved, 457—his boyhood—the characteristics of his 
productions, 469—their present reputation, 461—his Let- 
ters, 462—how collected, 464—his piety, 466—a trial of feel- 
ing, 467—American taste, 468—a notice of Cowper’s works, 
469—Cowper compared with Pope, etc., 471—contrasted with 
Byron, 474. 

Coverdale, Rt. Rev., Memorials of, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 255. 

Cox, Rev. Samuel H., D. D., on the phrases “ Born of God,” 
and “ Born again,” as used in the New Testament, s. s. vol. ii. 
183—on the husks that the swine did eat, s. s. vol. iv. 112. 

Creation, doctrines of the Alexandrian school, f. s. vol. iv. 196 sq. 

Credner, der Prophet Joel tbersetzt, f. s. vol. ii. 408. 

Credulity and Skepticism in History, extremes of, s. s. vol. xii. 
131. ’ 

Creed of Arminius, by Prof. M. Stuart, f. s. vol. i. 226. 

Creed, Pearson’s Exposition of the, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 257. 

Critical Notices, f. s. vol. xi. 245, 503—vol. xii. 238, 492—s. s. 
vol. i. 239, 500—vol. ii. 244, 486—vol. iii. 227, 503—vol. iv. 
243, 485—vol. v. 228, 490—vol. vi. 227, 482—vol. vii. 226, 
478—vol. viii. 243, 478—vol. ix. 240, 480—vol. x. 231, 487— 
vol. xi. 234, 459—vol. xii. 243, 476. 

Criticism, Biblical, works on, f. s. vol. ii. 582—remarks on, s. s. 
vol. ii. 480. 

Critique on Matth. 5: 3-5, by Tholuck, f. s. vol. iii. 684 sq. 

Croatians, their country and nation, f. s. vol. iv. 335 sq.—their 
language and literature, 407 sq. 

Crocker, Rev. Zebulon, catastrophe of the Presbyterian church, 
noticed, s. s. vol. i. 249. 

Crook in the Lot, s. s. vol. i. 511. 
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Crosby, Alpheus, his Greek Grammar, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 245, 
vol. xii. 255—his Narrative of the Expedition of Cyrus, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. xii. 255. 

Cross, Marcus E., his Museum of Religious Knowledge, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iv. 262. 

Crucifixion, time of our Lord’s last passover, and, f. s. vol. iv. 
108 sq.—see Passover. 

Crusades, Wilken’s History of, f. s. vol. iii. 755. 

Cudworth, Ralph, D. D., True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse, f. s. vol. xii. 242. 

Cunningham, Francis, Translation of Gieseler, f. s. vol. ix. 239. 
Cushing, Hon. Caleb, on the social influences of Christianity, 
s. s. vol. i. 180—on the Territory of Oregon, noticed, 599. 
Cutter, Rev. William, History of the Missions of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 485. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, by John Kitto, noticed, s. s. 
vol. x. 236—s. s. vol. xi. 470. 

Cyril of Alexandria, on 1 Tim. 3: 16, f. s. vol. ii. 38. 

Cyril, inventor of the Slavic alphabet, f. s. vol. iv. 348—sketch 
of his life, 349 sq.—what parts of the Bible he translated, 351 
sq. 

Cynics, f. s. vol. ii. 276. 


_D. 


Daillé’s Exposition of Philippians and Colossians, noticed, s. s. 
vol. xii. 484. 

Dalmatians, see Servians, f. s. vol. iv. 401. 

Dana, Rev. Daniel, D. D., his Letters to Prof. Stuart, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iil. 253. 

Daniel and John, work on the genuine authority of, by Heng- 
stenberg, f. s. vol. 11. 312—designations of time in, s. s. vol. iv. 
35—Prophecies of, by Prof. Bush, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 487. 

Danz’s Encyclopedia, f. s. vol. vii. 488. 

D’Aubigné, J. H. Merle, D. D., History of the Reformation, 
noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 226, 482—Puseyism Examined, noticed, 
s. s. vol. ix. 489—Voice of the Church one, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xi. 230. 

Daughters of England, the, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 251. 
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Davidson, Samuel, LL. D., Lectures on Biblical Criticism, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. iii. 243. 

Davies, Rev. Samuel, A. M., Sermons, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 482. 

Davis, Rev. Emerson, on the Common School System of New 
England, s. s. vol. vi. 139. 

Day, President Jeremiah, D. D., LL. D., on the Self-determining 
Power of the Will, f. s. vol. xi. 503—Examination of Edwards 
on the Will, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 500—Benevolence and Self- 
ishness, s. s. vol. ix. 1. 

Day, Prof. Henry N., on the Training of the Preacher, s. s. vol. 
viii. 71—English Phonology, s. s. vol. x. 482. 

Dead Sea, connected with the Red Sea, f. s. vol. ii. 775—prop- 
erties of its water, excursion to, by Mr. Legh, f. s vol. iii. 
617—chemical analysis, 618—views of the southern extremi- 
ty, 624,647—country around, etc., 624 sq.—Robinson on the, 
s. s. vol. iil. 24. 

Deaf and Dumb, on instructing the, introductory note, s. s. vol. 
viii. 269—number thus afflicted in our country, 270—interest 
of the subject, 271—principles of the art, its success, 272— 
difficulties and obstacles, 273—deafness a terrible calam- 
ity, 275—in many respects a stranger in the world—instruc- 
tion in written language, 277—difficult, 278—its incalcu- 
lable value, 280—the great difficulty of using signs in con- 
versation, 282—Laura Bridgman, 28—mental habits ‘of the 
deaf and dumb, 284—a most striking peculiarity, 287—an 
absurd opinion, 288—another, 289—exposed, 290—written 
words unsuited to ordinary intercourse, 291—a system of ste- 
nography needed, 298—recapitulation, 299—different systems 
of signs, 300—effects of discontinuing the use of signs, 305— 
the labial alphabet and methodic signs, 807—two systems of 
signs proposed, 309. 

Decrees and Providence of God, s. s. vol. i. 10. 

De Gasparin, Count Agenor, letter to M. Athanase Coquerel, 
reviewed, s.s. vol. iv. 420. 

Degrees, Psalms of, f. s. vol. iii. 507. 

Deism, a historical sketch of, by Dr. Pond, s. s. vol. iii. 372— 
different forms of Deism, 372—the earliest Deists were Jews 
and heathens, 373—Celsus, Lucian, and Porphyry, 374—Hi- 
erocles, 375—the Emperor Julian, 376—English Deists, 377 
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—their immense influence, 381—German infidelity, 382—that 
of France and the United States, 383. 

Delitzsch, Franz, Ph. D. University of Leipsic, Outlines of the 
History of Hebrew Philology, s.s. vol. x. 190. 

Deluges, historical and geological compared, f. s. vol. ix. 78—the 
Mosiuic histcry of the deluge the one with which all others are 
to be compared—brief statement respecting it, 79—Egyptian 
tradition of a deluge, 80—these traditions had their origin 
in the deluge of Noah, 81—because (1) of the discrepant 
dates assigned to these events ; (2) some of the princes of dilu- 
vial memory claimed by various nations; (3) natural for every 
nation to appropriate this honor to themselves ; (4) too many 
circumstances common in the history of the Noachian and 
heathen deluges, to allow us to refer them to different catas- 
trophes, 81—(5) as we approach Armenia, the traditions of 
deluges more nearly coincide with the Mosaic account, 88— 
traditions of the Chaldeans and Assyrians, 84—(6) analogous 
traditions respecting a deluge are found scattered over the 
whole globe, 85—Hindoo tradition very explicit, €66—prevalent 
traditions in America, 87—found also among the South Sea 
Islanders—these things not to be accounted for without refer- 
ring them to the same event, S8—(7) the deluge of Noah 
forms, in a great measure, the groundwork of heathen mythol- 
ogy, 89—so many allusions to Noah and his circumstances 
hardly accidental, 990—the ark a conspicuous object in heathen 
worship, 91—history of cpinions respecting deluges, Py- 
thagoras and Strabo, 92—ancient Jews and Arabians not 
scientific—fossil shells brought to light at Verona in the 16th 
century, 94—many learned men still hold that these remains 
were deposited by the deluge of Noah, 95—fossil animals 
and plants altogether different from existing races, 96— 
theories of Burnet, Woodward, and others, 97—Catcott’s trea- 
tise on the deluge, 98—Burnet’s notions, 99—strange cpinions 
of Kirby in his Bridgewater Treatise, 101—his opinions likely 
to exert a bad influence, 104—ingenious expedient of Hooke, 
105—Ray and Englefield—Silliman suggests that the wa- 
ters could be brought over the earth by means of vast gal- 
vanic arrangements in the bowels of the earth, 106—theories 
of Halley and Whiston, 107—Deluc and Granville Penn, 108 
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—intolerance of Penn, Fairholme, etc., 169—Dr. Ure thinks 
that the territory occupied by the human race was permanently 
submerged at the deluge, 1183—Zamboni and Chaubard, 114 
—ocean thought by Halley, Whitehurst, and others, to be 
elevated by internal heat, 116—Elie de Beaumont’s theory, 
117—De La Beche thinks that a deluge of waters rushed over 
the northern parts of the globe—Sedgwick, 119—Greenough 
and Murchison, 120—Cuvier and Buckland, 12i—Cony- 
beare and Jameson, 122—Daubeny, Bakewell, and Brongniart, 
123—Du Halloy, 124—Hausmann, 125—Beck and Boubée, 
126—Rozet, 127—Lyell, 128—Maccullech, 131—Dr. Flem- 
ing, 132—Boué, 123—American geclogists generally adopt 
the diluvial theory, 157—notice of Dr. Buckland’s geology, 
515—three classes of geologists: those who deny the exist- 
ence of the traces of the general deluge ; those who place the 
date of its occurrence pricr to the history of man; and those 
who maintain that there are distinct marks of a general del- 
uge, which may have been identical with that of Noah; the 
first two opinions considered together, f. s. vol. x. 32&— Mosaic 
account of the deluge, 329—no traces of the Mosaic deluge in 
the secondary or tertiary rocks, 330—organic remains in rocks 
do not correspond with the animals and plants now on the 
globe, 333—the Mosaic account does not require us to admit 
that any traces of the Noachian deluge would remain perma- 
nently on the face of nature, 334—yet, geology furnishes pre- 
sumptive proof of the existence of such a deluge, 8385—phe- 
nomena of diluvium prove a powerful rush of water from the 
north over the northern hemisphere; bowlders and diluvial 
gravel are found almost uniformly in a southerly directicn from 
the rocks from which they have been detached, 386—prcofs in 
New England, 387—New-York, 343, 345—Virginia, 34€— 
Canada, 348—Great Britain, 349—Northern Asia, 350-—— Mt. 
Ararat, 8351—another proof arises from the grooves and scratch- 
es having a north and south direction on ledges of rocks that 
have never been moved, and of valleys having the same direc- 
tion, 253—facts in England and on the continent, 354— Euro- 
pean geologists not paid sufficient attention to it, 255— highest 
parts of hills and mountains present the best specimens of 
these furrows, 25€—facts furnished by Dr. Jackson, in Maine, 
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357—South Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 359—Western 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, 360—explanation of the di- 
rection of the diversity of the diluvial current that passed over 
New England, 363—State of New-York, 364—the action of 
the rivers and the bursting of the lakes do not seem to be suf- 
ficient to account for the diluvial accumulations and bowlders, 
365—some impute diluvial phenomena to the original elevation 
of the strata, 366—two hypotheses about a change of absolute 
level, 367—no evidence that whole continents have been raised 
up in a slow and insensible manner, 370—any theory, to be 
satisfactory, must include erratic bowlders, diluvium, diluvial 
grooves and valleys, and diluvial elevations and depressions, 
371—theory of icebergs not satisfactory, 373—argument from 
examination of contents of caverns and fissures, f. s. vol. xi. 1 
—in a cavern in Yorkshire, more than twenty species of ani- 
mals made out from relics, 2—the deluges of geology and 
Scripture agree in being comparatively recent, in being of 
great extent, 4—the language of Scripture, 5—of commenta- 
tors, 6—objections, 8—arguments against the identity of the 
two deluges appear to preponderate, 9—objections derived 
from geology, etc., against the truth of the Mosaic history of 
the deluge considered, viz., it is thought that certain natural 
processes now going on must have had an earlier date than 
the Noachian deluge, 10—it was formerly urged that it is 
mathematically impossible for the present oceans of the globe 
to be raised so high as to cover its whole surface, 1l—some 
parts of the globe are said to exhibit no marks of diluvial agen- 
cy, 12—the existence and preservation of the olive on Mount 
Ararat have been urged as objections ; change of climate at 
the epoch of the geological deluge, etc., 13—another objection 
is, that pairs of all the animals on the globe could not have 
been preserved in the ark, 14—the present distribution of ani- 
mals on the globe, etc.; many species, both of animals and 
plants, are capable of enduring great varieties of climate, 16— 
but the greater part of animals and plants are confined to par- 
ticular districts on the globe, 17—the deluge may not have 
been universal; a new creation of animals and plants may 
have taken place subsequent to the deluge, 19—such an hypc- 
thesis probable, 21—could any natural causes have produced 
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the deluge? some suppose the deluge was caused by the approx- 
imation of a comet to the earth ; some by the sinking down of 
continents beneath the ocean, etc., 22—others impute it to the 
sudden elevation of the bottom of the ocean, etc., 23—sum- 
mary of conclusions from the preceding discussion, 25. 

Democracy in America, Review of, by Truman M. Post, Profes- 
sor in Illinois College, s. s. vol. x. 247—philosophy of Human 
Society destined to become the study of the age, 247—outward 
institutions become the plastic moulds of the national mind— 
important questions, 248—democracy the dominant power, the 
fact of our era, 250—principle of democracy involved in the 
essential definition of a human being, 25l—author’s design 
and ours, 252—an aptness for general ideas essential to the 
philosophic faculty, 253—-M. de Tocqueville possesses. this 
aptitude largely, 254—his rhetorical qualities, 255—his books 
worthy to be studied in colleges, 256—a new science, the Phi- 
losophy of Human Society, 257—what are to be the religious 
and intellectual and social features of the democratic era? 259 
—Romanism in the United States, 260—De Tocqueville’s 
facts about Romanism, 261—our statistics, 262—increase of 
Romanism, increase of immigration, 263—his reasonings stat- 
ed, 267—dogmatic belief, 268—what the unity of Romanism, 
269—she cannot change, 271—Protestants have a unity of 
authority, 273—affinity between religious and civil despotism, 
274—De Tocqueville’s belief of the tendency of democracy to- 
ward Popery not sustained, 277—the divisions of Protestant- 
ism not ‘‘ several religions,” 278—evils of the present position 
of Protestant sects in this country, 279—those periods disas- 
trous when liberty is identified with anarchism, 281—order 
lives by reform, 282—papacy anticipating religious anarchy, 
283—Romanism cannot live in democratic ages, 284—we war 
with things, not names, 288. 

Denial of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, causes of, f, s. vol. 
xi. 416, vol. xii. 458. 

Denmark, f. s. vol. v. 255, 488. 

De Potter’s History, f. s. vol. viii. 231. 

De Rossi, J. B., on the language of Christ, etc., f. s. vol. i, 315. 

De Sacy’s Bible, f. s. vol. viii. 221. 

Desert of Shur, or Etham, fs. vol. ii. 760—of Sin, 764—of Si- 

4 
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nai, 765—-south of Palestine, east of the Ghor, 778—west of 
the Ghor, 780—El Ty, 781—of Paran, 789—of Zin, 791—of 
Kadesh, 786, 791. 

Design of Theological Seminaries, f. s. vol. xi. 187. 

Designations of timein the Apocalypse, f. s. vol. v. 33—in Daniel 
and John, s. s. vol.iv. 35—Prof. Stuart’s views disputed,35—the 
1260 days of Daniel not literal days, but years, 36—arguments 
in support of this position, 37 sq.—equivalent numbers in the 
Apocalypse, indicate a specific time, 41—argument in support 
of this view,42—the sacred number seven often indefinite, 44— 
the church in the wilderness, 45—the beast and false prophet, 
46—objections to Prof. Stuart’s views, 47—consent of com- 
mentators, 48—the millennium near, 49—encouragement to 

’ Christian effort, 50—conclusion, 51. 

Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, s. s. vol. iii. 24, 324. 

De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 252 

—reviewed, s.s. vol. x. 247. 

Devotional music, the principles and claims of, s. s. vol. vii. 361. 

Dew of Israel and the Lily of God, by F. W. Krummacher, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. v. 235. 

De Wette, his commentary on the Psalms noticed, f. s. vol. i. 
190— introduction to the Psalms, f. s. vol. iii. 445 sq.—his Old 
and New Testaments, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 233. 

Dewey, Prof. C., his Essay on Free Institutions, f. s. vol. viii. 
257——Orville, D. D., his Discourses on human life, noticed, 
s. s. vol. viii. 246. 

Dhourra, or Dura, what? f. s. vol. iii. 402. 

Dick, Thomas, L.L. D., his Sidereal Heavens, noticed, s. s. vol. 
iv. 251. 

Dick, Rev. John, D. D., Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 
noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 247. 

Dictionary, the Union Bible, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 489—Web- 
ster’s American, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 244—the School and 
Family, by Gallaudet and Hooker, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 247. 

Dictionary of Science, Literature and the Arts, noticed, s. s. vol. 
viii. 251. 

Didymus, the blind, f. s. vol. iv. 58—his views on inspiration, 
191—on omnipotence and the nature of God, 194 sq.—on the 
Trinity, 238 sq.—on the nature of man, 688 sq.—on the future 
state, 661. 
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Dighton writing rock, s. s. vol. i. 441—inscriptions on the, s. s. 
vol. ii. 191—remarks on the various copies of these inscrip- 
tions, 192—-general agreement, 193—meaning of the charac- 
ters, 194—Mr. Schoolcraft’s objections answered, 195. 

Dillaway, C. K., his Latin classics recommended, f. s. vol. x. 
497—his Cicero de Oratore, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 252. 

Diodati, Dominici, I. C., on the language of Christ, etc., f. s. vol. 
i. 314—De Christo Grece Loquente, Exercitatio, translated by 
O. T. Dobbin, LL. D.—introductory note, s. s. vol. xi. 180— 
Diodati, to the reader, 181—inquiry as to the language which 
Christ spoke, 182—source of the idea on which the work is 
founded, 183—synopsis of the treatise, 185—Christ was a 
Hellenist—basis of the argument—Proposition first, the lan- 
guage of conquered nations frequently gives place to that of 
their conquerors, 188—Proposition second, the Egyptians 
spoke Greek in the time of Ptolemy Lagus, 192—testimony 
of the coins of the country, 193—inscriptions on buildings 
and other similar records, 194—the Coptic idiom only degen- 
erate Greek, 195—it became a distinct dialect after the irrup- 
tions of the Arabs into Egypt—Proposition third, the Sy- 
rians, from Seleucus Nicator, spoke Greek, 198—Greek lan- 
guage used by the Syrians in books, 200—Otho Sperling’s 
opinions, 203—the Jews received the Greek language from 
the Greeks, Egyptians, and Syrians—elements of Hellenism 
introduced into Judea under Alexander the Great, 205— 
Alexander settles Macedonians in Samaria, 206—70,000 
Jews bring the Greek language into Judea, 207—Jews return- 
ing from Syria introduce Greek, 208—Jason attempts to se- 
duce the Jews to adopt Grecian manners, 21]0—Hellenism un- 
der Menelaus, 212—Antiochus Epiphanes endeavors to estab- 
lish Hellenism in Judea, 213—Jerusalem full of Grecian set- 

_ tlers, 214—Samaritans adopt-the Grecian customs, 215—An- 
tiochus obliges a conformity with Hellenism, 216—Removes 
all preventives, 217—Alcimus propagates Hellenism, 218— 
Judea covered with colonies, 219—the Jews adopt the Greek 
philosophy, 220—the Jewish kings who followed favored Hel- 
lenizers and Hellenism, 446—summary of the chapter, 448— 
Excursus on the Hellenists of Acts vi., 449—who were the 
Hellenists? 450—Heinsius, Lightfoot, Peter de Marca, Capel- - 
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lus, wrong, 453—Vossius mistaken, 454—Salmasius nearest 
the truth, but mistaken, 455—was there ever a Hellenistic lan- 
guage ? 456—different opinions, 457—the Jews used the Hel- 
lenistic tongue, s. s. vol. xii. 455—the Syriac version, 456— 
the Jews composed their books in the Hellenistic dialect from 
the time of the Maccabees, 457—important note on the Mac- 
cabees, 458—the New Testament and other books, 462—the 
coins of the Jews bore Greek inscriptions, 464—coins of the 
Herods, 465—the Greek language used in inscriptions, 470— 
the inscription on the Cross, 472—the Jews gave Greek 
names to their children, and adopted them themselves, 475. 

Dionysius, f. s. vol. iv. 49—his views on the Trinity, 235 sq.—on 
the nature of man, 637—on the future state, 660. 

Directions to theological students, (see Halle,) f. s. vol. i. 614. 

Disce Mori, by Dr. Sutton, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 243. 

Discriminative Preaching, s. s. vol. ii. 129. 

Discussion, free, the right of, f. s. vol. ix. 368—the fact that Mil- 
ton, Jeremy Taylor, and Robert Hall called attention to this 
subject, shows it to be of great importanee, 368—the subject 
must be discussed in each successive generation, 369—no por- 
tion of history more interesting than that which relates to this 
matter, 370—Milton collected nearly all which can be in his 
Areopagitica, 371—the right of free discussion been called in 
question—undergoing a new examination in this country, 372 
—the right to be limited by metes and bounds—subjects which 
pertain to private character, feelings, etc., not to be discussed, 
373—some of the strongest enemies of the right heedless of 
attacking character, 374—the private affairs of a family, school, 
college, corporation, not to be discussed, 375—a recklessness 
on this subject at the present time—but little regard paid fre- 
quently to the tenderness of private reputation—the right ex- 
tends to all principles of action or belief, 376—we have a 
right to examine the question, What is truth? on any sub- 
ject, 377—all doctrines or practices in which we partake with 
others may be canvassed, 378—obligation to investigate truth 
imposed by God, 379—every law and custom in a country may 
be investigated—these principles generally, not universally, 
admitted in our country—the securing of these principles has 
cost many a hard-fought battle, 380—Bacon’s remark true 
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that we live in the old age of the world, 381—the right inhe- 
rent in our nature, 382—God made the mind free, 385—the 
universe adapted to freedom of investigation, 386—the works 
of God never lead us astray, 387—all science based on the 
right of free discussion, 390—the same freedom ought to be ex- 
tended to theology, 391—our institutions all based on the right 
of free discussion, 393—the Bible the friend of this right— 
when the mind or body is to be bound in chains the Bible is 
kept out of sight, 395—-where that book is suppressed there is 
no mental freedom, 396—is this right endangered ? 398—in 
ancient times, in Athens, Rome, etc., this right sometimes 
abused, 399— in the dark ages power repressed this right, 400 
—yet some independent spirits at that time, 401—historical 
statement of Milton, 402—censorship of books—in our 
country ecclesiastical censures attempted, 403—books con- 
demned, 404—another mode of preventing free discussion 
is to erect ecclesiastical ramparts against the right, 405— 
creeds useful in their place, 406—as well as ecclesiastical de- 
cisions, 407—this mode of preventing free discussion has prin- 
cipally prevailed in theology, 408—free discussion prevented 
by pretending that there are some subjects too sacred to be 
touched, 409—theology not to be approached in a reckless and 
presumptuous manner, 410— inquiry stifled by the magic pow- 
er of a bad name—Pelagian one of those names, 441—such a 
resort the evidence of a weak mind, 412—ecclesiastical con- 
demnation of books, 413—formerly, the author as well as the 
book condemned to the-flames, 414—next the remains of the 
author dug up and burned along with the book—then the book 
alone burned, 415—now we can tolerate only a sentence of 
condemnation against the book—such a course unworthy of 
freemen, 416—an insult on the age, 417—a covert attack on 
the author himself, 418—this attempt as ineffectual as it is 
unworthy, 419—concluding remarks, 420. 

Disordered mental action, imperfect and, by T. C. Uphem, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. iv. 252. ; 

Dissertation concernin: Liberty and Necessity, Dr. Edwards’s, 
reviewed, by Rev. S. T. Spear, s. s. vol. ix. 214—the system 
of necessity considered as established, 215—statement of mor- 
al necessity, 216—three definitions of it by Dr. Edwards, 216~ 
17—moral and natural necessity distinguished, 219—Dr. Ed- 
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wards’s views of natural necessity examined, 220—not an ex- 
act representation of President Edwards on this point, 221— 
defective and partial, 222—bearing on the question, whether 
the moral and natural necessities are distinct, 223—Dr. Ed- 
wards entangled on his own construction of natural necessity, 
224—-sense in which he uses moral necessity, as distinguished 
from natural—points of agreement, if any, admitted, 227— 
points of distinction, 229—dictum necessitatis: an assump- 
tion in regard to all causes, 232—reasoning employed in its 
support proceeds on a doubtful analogy: ambiguity in the use 
of the word cause, 233—undertakes to decide how a cause 
acts, 234— leads to the infinite series, 235—God the cause of 
his own acts, or not, 236—what causes volition ? 297—difficult 
_ question, 298—whether volition be an effect ? 299 —whether 
the knowledge of what causes an effect supposes the knowledge 
of how it causes? 300—whether the mind be the cause of vo- 
lition ? 303—Dr. E. denies the mind to be the efficient cause 
_ of its own volitions, or the cause of them in any sense, 304-5— 
objection examined, 306—another position considered, 309— 
President Day defender of Edwards, 312—how came the cause 
of the event to cause ? 317—on Dr. Edwards’s scheme man is 
no agent, 324—whether motive be the cause of volition, 330— 
whether God be the cause of human volitions 2 3836—philoso- 
phical doctrine of Dr. Emmons, 338. 

Distinctions, Moral, immutability of, two sides to the question, 
f. s. vol. vi. 117—permanent nature of rectitude, 117—every 
thing has a nature,—color distinguishable, 118—sentient part 
of our nature, 119—doctrine of Hobbes, 121—point proved 
from the nature of languages, 122—from exercise of gratitude 
and anger, 124—origin of abstract notions of right and wrong 
in the intellect, 125—laws and governments, 127—character 
and administration of God, 129—moral character of God in- 
volved, 132—God amenable to the principles of rectitude, 133 
—virtue to be loved for itself, 135. 

Divine Agency and Governinenttogether with Human Agency and 
Freedom, by Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., s. s. vol. xi. 123— 

‘some go beyond their strength in philosophical investigation, 
123—others unite patient philosophical thinking with devout 
feeling, 124—the government of God, 125—relates to all his 
works, especially to the moral world, 126—God’s government 
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consistent with the full exercise of man’s powers—divine con- 
trol indispensable to a perfect government, 127—no limit to 
the exercise of God’s power, except what is made known in 
his word and providence, 129—divine agency and human agen- 
cy, 130—the two agencies co-exist, 131—nothing in the na- 
ture or exercise of reason which excludes entire dependence 
on God, 133—volitions follow the affections, and are govern- 
ed by them, 134—man is free in all respects in which freedom 
is desirable, 1386—we are accountable beings as clearly as we 
are intelligent beings, s. s. vol. xii. 410—because there is only 
one supreme cause it does not fullow that there are no secon- 
dary causes, 412—the state of dependence is not inconsistent 
with just accountableness to a moral government, 413—free 
accountable agency is learned from consciousness, 414—cause 
and effect, 415—understanding of the terms, 416—unwilling- 
ness of some writers to apply the words cause and effect to the 
determinations and actions of moral agents, 418—a rational 
being acts rationally in causing or originating his own acts, he 
must do it under rational influence, of motives addressed to 
the mind, 420—many of the acts of the mind are not control- 
ed by the wzll, 421—good men love God not because they will 
to love him, but because they see him lovely and glorious, 422 
—the goodness or badness of man’s character is manifested 
by the spontaneous exercise of his affections, 424, _ 

Divine Attributes as exhibited in the Grecian poetry: considered 
with special reference to the attribute of justice, and the strong 
impression left by the primitive belief upon the ancient mind, 
by Tayler Lewis, Esq., Professor of Greek in the University of 
New-York—the ancient classics should be read by the light of 
the Bible, s. s. vol. x. 8i—their bearings upon theology, 82— 
coincidence between them and the Scriptures, 883—moral de- 
terioration of language, and change in the application of terms, 
84—the epithets applied by the Greeks to their gods, have a 
sublimity and purity beyond their mythological signification, 
85—the three aspects of the attribute of justice, as revealed in 
the Old Testament, may be traced in allusions to divine justice, 
in Grecian authors, 89—import and use of the terms Oui, or 
Nouos, Néusorg and Zixn 92—heavenly origin of law and govern- 
ment, 95—the figure of the ‘ balance’ often used, 99—retribu- 
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tion after death, a doctrine inculcated by the poets, 101—ex- 
piation by the shedding of blood, 103—divine right of princes, 
107—doctrine of atonement, 109. 

Divine Decrees, historical sketch of the doctrine of, by Prof. E. 
Pond, D. D., s. s. vol. ix. 285—little controverted before the 
days of Augustine, 286—Augustine’s birth, conversion, etc., 
287—his views very much like Paul’s: general belief of the 
Church for several centuries, 288—Gotteschalk : council of 
Trent, 289—Lutherans, 290-—-the Reformers, Calvin, 291— 
Arminius : synod of Dort : Archbishop Laud,292—first settlers 
of New England Calvinists, 293—abuses and perversions of the 
doctrine of predestination,294—moral tendency of it happy ,295. 

Divinity of the Messiah, see Messiah, f. s. vol. iii. 652. 

Dyauhari, his Arabic Lexicon, f.s. vol. iii. 29. 

Djufut Katé, see Karaites, f. s. vol. iv. 666. 

Dobrousky’s merits in respect to the Slavic languages, f. s. vol. 
iv. 346, 347, 357, 461 sq.—his principal works, 462. 

Doctrine of Sin and the Saviour—prefatory remarks on Tholuck, 
f.s. vol. viii. 308—doctrine of sin, 310—sense of guilt, 311— 
ignorance of the Redeemer, 312— insufficiency of Rationalism, 
313—impotency of mere speculative theology, 314—indispen- 
sable importance of self-knowledge—origin of evil, 317—God 
not the author of evil, 319—-wretchedness of Pantheism, 320— 
the root of evil in man himself, 322—God suffers evil to have 
its course, 324—the riddle solved by Holy Writ, 325—sad and 
Tuined condition of human nature, 326—sentiments of Paul, 
327—man must become acquainted with God by the heart, 
328—evil in the divine providence terminates in good, 329— 
a new heart necessary for salvation, 331—importance of faith 
in Christ,’ 332—testimony of heathen authors in relation to 
sin, 334—Misuse of knowledge, 338—feelings of the Christian 
convert, 339. 

Doddridge, Philip, D. D., his rene! Expositor, noticed, s.s. vol. 
xii. 253. 

Doepke, Hermeneutik der n. t. Schriftsteller, f. s. vol. i. 198. 

Dogmatics, f. s. vol. iv. 130, 13T. 

Domestic Economy, a treatise on, by Miss Beecher, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vii. 235. 

Dominici Diodati I. C. Neapolitani de Christo grace loquente 
exercitatio, notice of, s. s. vol. x. 244—translated, vol. xi. 180. 
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Donnegan’s Lexicon, f. s. vol. iv. 577 sq. 

Dort, Synod of, (see Synod,) f. s. vol. i. 253. 

Double Sense, remarks on, f. s. vol. i. 63. 

Drama of ancient Greece, its history, structure, representation 
and moral tendency, s. s. vol. i. 449—three forms of poetic dic- 
tion, the epic or the drama the most ancient, 450—varieties of 
the drama,451— its moral tendency, 452—Aristophanes, 453— 
concession of Plautus, 454—historic classification of comedy, 
Menander, 455—the satyrs and tragedy, 456—Sophocles, 457 
—Euripides, 458—structure of the drama, 460—its representa- 
tion, 462—general remarks on its moral tendency, 463. 

Duffield, Rev: George, D. D.,on the religious character of a na- 
tion, s. s. vol. iii. 3884—economy of nature subordinate to the 
moral government of God, s. s. vol. ix, 127. 

Duncan, Henry, D. D., Cottage fireside, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 496. 

Dupin’s Trial of Jesus, noticed, f. s. vol. iii. 255. 

Duration of Christ’s kingdom, f. s. vol. iii. 748, s. s. vol ii. 439. 

Durbin, President, D. D., his Observations in Europe noticed, s. 
s. vol. xii. 481. 

Duties of a Theologian, s. s. vol. ii. 347, 


E. 


Early Christians, piety of, s.s. vol. iv. 91—plan of the discussion, 
92—their principles mm respect to God, his word and Christ, 
93—in respect to themselves, 97—in respect to their brethren, 
99—in respect to the unconverted, 101—their feelings and 
conduct in the church, 103—in business, 105—in intercourse 
and recreations, 106—in the family, 108—practical remarks, 
111. 

Early Reformers, views of, on faith, f. s, vol. xii. 179—and on the 
active obedience of Christ, 420. 

Earthquake in Egypt, f. s. vol. ii. 676. 

Eastern stem of the Slavic nations, f.s. vol. iv. 333, 334, 345 sq. 

Ecclesiastes, the philosophy of, f. s. vol. xii. 197—to what descrip- 
tion of work does the book belong? 198—its style compared 
with that of Job, 199—with the proverbs of Solomon and the 
maxims of profane authors, 202—the object of the book and 
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its contents, 205—the results of his inquiries, 21 1—Knobel’s 
commentary on, s. s. vol. i. 500. 

Ecclesiastical Catechism, by Thomas Smyth, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 
497. 

Ecclesiastical and religious condition of England, observations on 
the, s. s. vol. iv. 147, vol. v. 126. 

Ecclesiastical History, contributions to, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 490. 
Murdock’s Mosheim, noticed, vol. v. 231. 

Ecclesiastical Historiography of Germany, f. s. vol. x. 297. 

Ecclesiastical Republicanism, by Thomas Smyth, noticed, s. s. 
vol. x. 487. 

Ecclesiastical and literary condition of Scotland, s. s. vol. v. 360. 

Ecclesiastical and Voluntary Associations, for the promotion of 
benevolent objects, f. s. vol. xii. 257. 

Eclecticism, its origin, f. s. vol. ii. 273. 

Eclectic Review, f. s. vol. i. 778, 779. 

Economy of Nature subordinate to the moral government of 
God, by Rev. George Duffield, D. D., s. s. vol. ix. 127—skep- 
ticism as to the existence and government of God, 129—that 
the economy of nature is subordinate to moral government, 
reasonable from the nature of the case, 130—the fact and na- 
ture of the miracles of Christ: laws of nature have been set 
aside, 132—two classes of facts prove the subordination of na- 
ture to moral government of God, 133——dispensation of Provi- 
dence, 134—provisions of the moral law never altered, 136— 
salvation of Jesus Christ does not invalidate the authority of 
the moral law, 137—experience of every unconverted sinner 
proves that God does not recede from his law, 188—retribu- 
tions of the judgment will demonstrate the fact, 149. 

Economy, Political, Wayland on, reviewed—reasons for the study 
of political economy, f. s. vol. x. 399—objections urged by those 
only who have not studied it, 400—excellence of Wayland’s 
treatise, 401—his opinions in respect to poor-laws, 402—duty 
of government in regard to education, 404—our country an 
exception to the application of his rules, 405—-Wayland’s doc- 
trines on free trade, 406—population, 407—paper currency,409. 

Ecstacy, prophetic, (see under Prophecy,) f. s. vol. ii. 144. 

Eddy, Rev. A. D., his Address to Youth, noticed, f. s. vol. ix. 518 

—review of Dr. Nelson’s Treatise on Infidelity, f. s. vol. x.89— 
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Obligations of the Christian Citizen, noticed, s.s. vol. ix. 484. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, f. s. vol. v. 485. 

Editor, on the state of the Presbyterian church, f. s. vol. xii. 219 
—introductory observations by, s. s. vol. i. 1. 

Edom, see Idumea, f. s. vol. iii. 247. 

Education, object of, to perfect the mind, etc., f. s. vol. i. 725— 
home, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 251—in China, f. s. vol. xii. 498 
—American, Strictures on, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 250—Board of, 
Massachusetts, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 509—Domestic, by Dr. 
Humphrey, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 261—Greek and Roman, gen- 
eral remarks—our interest in the subject, s. s. vol. viii. 21— 
education in Greece influenced by the position of the State, 23 
—government regulated the. time devoted to education, 26 
—watched over morals—physical education, 27—intellectual, 
29—mathematics, 30—music, 31—union of the beautiful and 
the good, 33—Homer a text-book, 34—eloquence and philoso- 
phy, 35—an unfavorabie change in Grecian education, 36— 
Aristophanes’s account of it, 37—Roman education, not the 
business of the State, the common people had none, 39—fe- 
male influence, 40—prevailing character moral, 42—aimed at 
utility, 43—rhetoric preferred to philosophy, 45—importance 
of the principles of Greek and Roman education to our own, 
46—we are beginners, 47—connection between education and 
religion, 48—Societies, the necessity for, s. s. vol. vill. 444— 
embarrassments of American Education Society, 445—objec- 
tions answered, the word beneficiary, 446—inadequate views 
of the importance of protracted study, 449—exalted claims of 
the clerical profession, 450—the alleged failure of many who © 
have been aided, 451—there is, and is likely to be, a deficiency 
of ministers, 452—education societies are wisely adapted to 
supply this deficiency, 457—three ways of rendering aid, 459— 
that by association the best, 460—History and Plan of, noticed, 
s. s. vol. ix. 243—of Indigent Young Men for the Ministry, by 
Prof. J. M. Sturtevant, s. s. vol. x. 462—Theological, by Geo. 
Howe, noticed, s.s. vol. xii. 479. 

Edwards, Jonathan, D. D., (the elder,) new Life of, by Dr. Mil- 

ler, f. s. vol. ix. 518—Works, Rogers’s edition, f. s. vol. v. 486 

—on the Will, Tappan’s Review of, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 257 

—Examination of Iuquiry on the Will, by Pres. Day, noticed, 
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s. s. vol. v. 500—Works of, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 488—the 
Works of, (the younger,) reviewed, by Enoch Pond, D. D., 
8. S. vol. xii. 373—ancestry, 373—his knowledge of Indian lan- 
guages, 374—settlement in the ministry, 375—elected Presi- 
dent of Union College, 376—his principal works, 378—Ser- 
mons on the Atonement, 379—Errors of Priestly considered, 
380—Prevalence of Arminianism, 381—his Reply to Chauncy 
and different forms of Universalism, 384—Reply to Dr. West, - 
386—self-determination, his view of it, 387—influence of mo- 
tives, 388—comparison of the elder and younger Edwards, 389. 

Edwards, Prof. B. B., on the connection of the Old and New 
Testaments, f.s. vol. xi. 282—on the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, f. s. vol. xii. 1183—and E. A. Park, their selections from 
German literature, s. s. vol. ii. 198—on the necessity of Edu- 
cation Societies, s. s. vol. viii. 444. 

Edwards, Rev. Tryon, on Self-Cultivation, s. s. vol. v. 75. 

Egypt, f. s. vol. v. 491—famine and pestilence in, see Abd-alla- 
tif, also Israelites, f. s. vol. ii. 659—whether the origin of the 
Hebrew rites is to be looked for in Egypt, f. s. vol. iv. 90 sq.— 
opinions of theologians on the name of Jehovah, 93 sq.—in- 
scription on the Saitic temple of Isis, 98 sq.—Letters from 
Egypt and Nubia, by Champollion, 413 sq.—ancient com- 
merce of—happy position of, f. s. vol. x. 33—advantages caus- 
ed by the Nile, 35—latest information about the sources of the 
Nile, 36—effects of the inundation, 388—importance of flax, 40 
—cotton and the vine, 41—wheat and pomegranate, 42— 
manufactures, 44—social and domestic life, as made known 
by modern discoveries, 45—art of weaving, 46—engraving on 
gems, 47—tanning and dyeing, 48—internal commerce, 49— 
allusions in Genesis, 50—connection with the Greeks and 
Phoenicians, 52—Necho, 54—Psammeticus—Red Sea, 55— 
harbor of Myos Hormos, 56—connection with Arabia and Af- 
rica, 59 —frankincense,61—commerce with India, 62—Greece 
and, the origin of writing in, s. ¢. vol. ii. 71—and the books 
of Moses, Hengstenberg’s, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 229—An- 
cient, language of, by Rev. R. D. C. Robbins, s. s. vol. xi. 137 
—four different kinds of writing, hieroglyphic, hieratic, demo- 
tic, and coptic, 138—ideographic and phonetic hieroglyphics 
—tropical hieroglyphics more frequent than imitative, 139— 
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meaning of ideographic characters—always connected with 
phonetic, 140—hieroglyphics a species of picture writing, 142 
—hieroglyphics to be read in different directions, delineated 
with different degrees of accuracy, 143—hieratic writing an 
abridgment of hieroglyphic, 144—demotic, enchorial, or epis- 
tolographic, 145—writings of the Egyptians, Chinese, and 
Mexicans, alike in origin, 146—peculiarities of the ancient 
Egyptian language, 148—the substantive verb frequently omit- 
ted in ancient Egyptian, 151—account of these discoveries, 
153—Father Kircher’s notions, 154—George Zoega, 155— 
the Rosetta inscriptions, 156—cartouche on the temples at 
Carnac—Bible confirmed and illustrated by these discoveries, 
161. 

Egyptian, language and monuments, f. s. vol. iii. 34, 35, 755. 

Egyptians, musical instruments of, f. s. vol. ix. 273. 

Elanitic, gulf, f. s. vol. ii. 772, 773. 

Elath, f. s. vol. iii, 275. 

Eldjy, an Arabic village, f. s. vol. iii. 423. 

Election, s. s. vol. i. 13. . 

Elim, f. s. vol. 11. 762. 

Elliott, Rev. Charles, Delineation of Roman Catholicism, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. vii. 240. 

Ellis, Mrs., the Daughters of England, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 251 
—Mothers of England, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 464—Hints to 
those who would make Home Happy, noticed, 466. 

Elocutionist, Knowles’s, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 478. 

Eloquence, Pulpit, s.s. vol. i. 22—Ancient and Modern, N. 
Cleaveland, Esq on—Demosthenes, s. s. vol. iii. 67—Grecian 
eloquence, 68—Roman eloquence, Cicero, 73—Modern elo- 
quence, 76—Chatham, 77—Burke, Fox, Pitt, 79—Grattan, 
Wilberforce, Canning, 81—American eloquence, 82—Hamil- 
ton, Ames, Calhoun, 83—Clay, Webster, 84—Pulpit, the influ- 
ence of personal piety on, s. s. vol. vii. 69. 

Elton, Prof. Romeo, History of Rhode Island, noticed, s. s. vol. 
iv. 496. 

Emanuel on the Cross and in the Garden, by Rev. R. P. Buddi- 
com, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 461. 

Emerson, Prof. R., D. D., Translation of Planck on the Refor- 
mation, f. s. vol. ix. 382—Translations from Planck, f. s. vol. 
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x. 104, 253—Translation of Augustinism and Pelagianism, 
noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 247—review of Coleman’s Antiquities of 
the Christian Church, s. s. vol. vi. 212. 

Emmons, Rev. Nathaniel, D. D., the Works of, reviewed—his 
biography, s. s. vol. viii 314—his early religious sentiments, 
316—marriage and subsequent affliction, 318—second mar- 
riage, 320—-success of his ministry, 321—death of his second 
wife, 323—third marriage, 324—his subsequent life, 325—his 
last years and death, 327—his personal qualities, 328—dis- 
crimination and independence, 329—original and consistent, 
330—orderly and thorough, 331—temperate, 332—watchful 
and affectionate, 333—his learning and theological opinions, 
235—his innovations or improvements, 337—divine agency, 
338—unconditional submission, 340—his character as a 
preacher, 342—his method of sermonizing, 344—his religious 
character, 8347—his missionary spirit, 349—his works recom- 
mended, 355—examination of his Theory of Divine Agency, 
by Rev. Amos Bullard, Barre, Mass., s. s. vol. x. 152. 
Emulation, the Principle of, as a Stimulus to Academical Study, 
by Dr. Lord, s. s. vol. v. $93—the principle discarded in some 
institutions, 394—the principle disputed—loose views exposed, 
395—emulation not to be confounded with imitation of a 
model, 397—objections answered, 398—claims of Christianity, 
401—the ambitious principle in education, 402. 
Encyclopedia, Theological, f. s. vol. i. 213, 616—of Religious 
Knowledge, f. s. vol. vi. 249—of Science, Literature, and Art, 
noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 244. 

England, see Theological Education and Theological Literature, 
f. s. vol. ii. 569—literary works in, f. s. vol. vii. 505—observa- 
tions on the ecclesiastical and religious condition of, s. s. vol. 
iv. 147—-better knowledge of England desirable, 148—England 
now in a most interesting position, 149—British Constitution, 
150—old Universities, 151—Established Church—character- 
istics of the English people, practical, 153—best scholars de- 
voted to physical science, 155—self-esteem, 156—disposition 
to disparage what is foreign, 157—-three parties at the com- 
mencement of the 17th century, 161—decline of religion— 
Methodism, 162—American revolution, 163—condition of the 
Establishment in 1810, 164—Oxford Tracts for the Times, 
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165—writers, 166—progress of the new development, 167— 
Isaac Taylor, doctrines of the Tracts, 169—Oxford doctrines, 
causes of, s. s. vol. v. 126—principle of free discussion, 127 
—genius of the Establishment, 128—celibacy in the Universi- 
sities, 130—influence of poetry, 131—church and state, 133 
—Isaac Taylor, 134—moderate men, 186—political church- 
men, 137—men of no religion—evangelical school, 138—Dis- 
senters in England and Wales—Methodists, 141—Independ- 
ents, 142—Baptists and Presbyterians, 144—Unitarians, 145 
—statistics, 146—vital piety in England, 147—Dissenters be- 
coming political—religious press, 148—education of the cler- 
gy, 149—Dissenting academies, 150—English scholarship— 
biblical literature, 151—History of, by Keightley, noticed, s. s. 
vol. iv. 488. 

English, College at Rome, f. s. vol. ii. 398—Poetry, modern, By- 
ron, Shelley, Wordsworth, s. s. vol. i. 206—Literature, char- 
acteristics of—the English language compared with other lan- 
guages, s. s. vol. iv. 329—what is literature? 330—compre- 
hensiveness, 331—characteristics of the English people—a 
reflecting people, 332—sternness of principle, 335—British 
Constitution, 336—English history, philosophical, 338—Ba- 
con, 339—the Englishman a genuine man, 340—excels in po- 
etry and fiction, 34]—his regard for truth, 343—Milton— 
belief in religious trath, 344—proudest eras of English litera- 
ture, 317— influence of the English Bible, 348—English lite- 
rature a noble inheritance, 349—to be studied, 350—Phonol- 
ogy, by Prof. H. N. Day, s.s. vol. x. 432—Reformers and 
their principles, by John Lord, s. s. yol. xi. 65—the moral 
phenomena in England and Germany differed, 66—the English 
Reformation a preparation for succeeding Reformers, 67— 
claims of the Popes discussed in the Universities, 68—four 
things to be accomplished by the Reformation, separation from 
Rome, removal of abuses, renovation of doctrines and disci- 
pline, and religious liberty, 69—the Reformation received its 
first impulse from Henry the Eighth, 70—existence of monas- 
teries an eye-sore to the Reformed party, 71—Cromwell had 
the chief hand in their suppression, 72—secession from Rome 
and suppression of monasteries, the only reform under the reign 
of Henry the Eighth—under Edward the Sixth, the removal of 
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Romish abuses and settlement of the creed, 73—infamous 
reign of Mary Queen of Scots, 74—the persecuting reign of 
Mary overruled for the advancement of religion, 75—accession 
of Elizabeth and restoration of the worship instituted by 
Cranmer, 76—struggles of the Puritans for religious toleration, 
77—they advanced and defended the idea beyond preceding 
reformers, 78—Parker used his power to enforce uniformity, 
79—persecutions under Elizabeth’s government, 80—contro- 
versy about doctrines—jure divino principle established, 81— 
accession of James and his character, 82—Puritans driven to 
Holland and America, 83—the Independents, 85—toleration 
only complete under them, 86—Cromwell’s charter of liberty, 
87—Charles the Second—James the Second, 89—toleration 
act of William and Mary, 99. 

Sncition in England, f. s. vol. vii. 236. 

Enoch, the Book of, Christology of, by Prof. Stuart—quoted by 
Jude, s. s. vol. iii. 86—noticed by the Fathers, 87—lost, 88 
—discovered in Abyssinia by Bruce, 89—translated by Dr. 
Laurence, 90—its general plan, 91—summary of its contents, 
93—extracts and remarks, 105—remarks on its Christology— 
its early date, 113—its Christology—the name Jesus not used, 
but The Elect One, 121—Son of God, Son of Woman, Mes- 
siah, Son of Man, 122—the supreme and final judge, 124—is 
worshipped, etc., 125—the author of the book, 129—no claim 
to authority, 130—remarks on its quotation by Jude, 134— 
translated from the Greek into Ethiopic, 186— its inferiority to 
the Gospels, 137—on future punishment, s. s. vol. iv. 1. 

Epicureans, f. s. vol. ii. 276. 

Episcopal Church, history of the missions of, noticed, s. s. vol. 
iv. 485. 

Episcopius, his birth, education, etc., f. s. vol. i. 25:2—appears to 
make his defence before the Synod of Dort, 253—disclaims its 
jurisdiction, 254—is banished with his companions, 258. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, see Hebrews, f. s. vol. ii. 411. 

Ernesti, on the language of Palestine, f. s, vol. i. 315—his Ele- 
mentary Principles of Interpretation, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 
244, 

Eschatology, doctrines of the Alexandrian school on, f. s. vol. iv. 
624 sq. 
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Eschenburg’s Manual ef Classical Literature, Fiske’s translation 
of it, reviewed, f. s. vol. ix. 358—classical learning one of the 
causes of the present greatness of the United States, 359—at- 
tention to this subject in the early history of the country, 360 
—present deficiency in classical knowledge owing in part to 
the colleges not requiring for admission a full compliance with 
their own terms, 361—scholars must be led to study the clas- 
sics with pleasure, 362—a great deficiency hitherto in the re- 
quisite helps—character of the Manual of Classical Literature, 
363—divisions of the work, 364—value of the additions of the 
translator, 365—classical studies must not be relinquished, 
366—a motive for their study derived from the greatness of 
the country, 367—noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 505. 

Esdraelon, plain of, f. s. vol. i. 599. 

Essay on the Moral Susceptibility, Moral Action, and Moral Cha- 
racter—meaning of right and wrong, s. s. vol. xii. 189—object 
of the creation of mind, the production of the greatest happi- 
ness—exhibited in its moral susceptibilities—of pleasure in 
being the cause of good, 191—desire of retaliation and reward, 
192—->pain in witnessing ingratitude, 193—-self-denial of pres- 
ent enjoyment for future good, 194—of pleasure in seeing 
penalties properly inflicted, 195—susceptibilities of pain are 
means of preserving happiness, 198—all nature confirms the 
design of the Creator of mind to promote its happiness, 199— 
of the motives of human actions, 200—actions right when they 
tend to good, and produce no evil, 201—some actions afford 
individual happiness, yet the indulgence causes public evil, 
202—causes of the difficulties which embarrass writers on 
ethical science, 203—moral character of mind, 205—four 
causes of volition—susceptibility, 206—habit, knowledge of 
motives—governing purposes, 207—character estimated by 
probability, 208—inquiry, What is the character which will 
secure the object for which mind was created ? 209 

Essays, Critical and Miscellaneous, of T. B. Macaulay, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iv. 495—on Christian Character, by Rev. G. Spring, 
D.D., noticed, s. s. vol. v. 283—on the Church of God, by John 
Mason, D. D., noticed, s. s. vol. x. 285—Biographical, Literary, 
and Philosophical, by John Foster, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 477. 

Etham, perhaps i. q. Adjeroud, f. s. vol. ii. 751. 
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Ethics, Christian, or Moral Theology, f. s. vol. iv. 130 sq. 

Ethiopic, language and literature, f. s. vol. iii. 33. 

Europe, state of, during the Middle Ages, by Henry Hallam, no- 
ticed, f. s. vol. xi. 247—recent publications in, s. s. vol. ii. 259 
—History of, by Archibald Alison, F. R. S. E., noticed, s. s. 
vol. ix. 244, 491. 

Eutropius, mentioned in the epistle to Lentulus, f. s. vol. ii. 378. 

Evans, Christmas, Memoirs of, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 233. 

Everett’s Address, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 510. 

Evidence, of Testimony, s. s. vol. ii. 14—from Nature for the 
Immortality of the Soul, by Rev. T. M. Post, s. s. vol. xii. 294 
—reasons for the argument, 295—substance of the soul, 296 
—a true idea of God the whole ground of argument, 299—He 

' speaks to us through the nature he has given us, 300—He as- 
sures the soul another life by its reasonableness, 301—He as- 
sures me by the natural and moral evil surrounding me, 304— 
He has promised immortality by his justice, 305—Socrates 
placed his argument on the right ground, 311—revealed anew 
in Christ, 312. 

Evidences of genuineness of the Gospels, f. s. vol. xi. 265. 

Ewald, on the use of the tenses in Hebrew, f. s. vol. xi. 131. 

Ewbank’s Description of hydraulic. and other machines, noticed, 
s. s. vol. villi. 256. 

Examination of Prof. Stuart on Heb. ix. 16-18, by Rev. Albert 
Barnes, s. s. vol. viii. 51—of Rev. A. Barnes’s remarks on 
Heb. ix. 16-18, by Prof. Stuart, s. s. vol. viii. 356—of Prof. 
Tappan’s Review of Edwards on the Will, by Rev. B. N. Mar- 
tin, s. s. vol. ix. 33—Edwards’s work subject of much contro- 
versy, 35—Prof. Tappan’s Review divided into three parts: I. 
Statement of Edwards’s system ; his alleged identification of 
will and desire, 36—the phrase, ‘ determination of the will,’ 
37—moral necessity, 39—natural and moral inability, 42— 
Prof. T.’s comment on Edwards’s ‘‘ want of power or ability,” 
45—different issues of the discussion by Edwards and Tappan, 
48—Edwards’s three things contained in Arminian liberty, 49 
—II. Consequences of Edwards’s system; III. Examination 
of Edwards’s argument against self-determination, 51—will, 
Prof. Tappan’s idol, 53—summary disposal of Edwards’s lan- 

guage, 55—of Dr. Emmons’s Theory of Divine Agency, by 
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Rev. Amos Bullard, s. s. vol. x. 352—in Dr. Emmons’s day, 
sacred criticism not known as a science in this country, 353 
—Dr. Emmons’s theory, 356—alleged proofs—arguments from 
Scripture, 357—those from reason, 360—reasoning objection- 
able, 361—argument from divine purposes and foreknowledge, 
362—from creatures’ dependence, 364—the consequences of 
the theory, if true, the will of God is opposed to his will, his 
agency to his law, 367— utility, in opposition to right, predom- 
inates in that system, 369—pantheism, 370—a pantheism in- 
compatible with a personal Deity, 372—fatalism, 374—de- 
fences of the theory, 375—on this system, no moral accounta- 
bility, 379—our notion of moral evil—a sense of demerit must 
be fallacious, 381—the divine commands contrary to reason 
and justice, 3883—exhortations and reproofs unwarranted and 
abused, 384—the dawn of brighter views appears, 388. 

Exercises for the Closet, by Rev. W. Jay, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 
244. 

Exodus, of the Israelites, see Israelites, f. s. vol. ii. 743 sq.— 
s. s. vol. iii. 306—Notes on, by Prof. Bush, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vi. 484. 

Explanation of Zayagiov viot Bagayiov, Matt. xxiii. 35, from the 
German by Mitller, translated by J. H. Agnew, s. s. vol. viii. 
136. 

Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, f. s. vol. v. 190—of Rom. viii. 
18-23, by E. Turney—import of xrtiows, s. s. vol. v. 189—the 
animal part of the human constitution, 191—reasoning of the 
apostle, 192—Popular, of the Gospels, by S. G. Morris and C. 
A. Smith, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 508, s. s. vol. x. 237—of Heb. 
vi. 4~6—the persons here spoken of had been once enlight- 
ened, s. s. vol. vii. 208—tasted of the heavenly gift, 210—par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, 212—tasted of the good word of 
God, 215—the powers of the world to come, 216—had been 
renewed unto repentance, 218—they are supposed to fall away, 
220—it is impossible to renew them again by repentance, 223 
—of 2 Peter i. 16-21—general meaning of the passage, s. s. 
vol. vii. 352—the coming of Christ was to be future, 354— 
Old ‘Testament prophecies yet remaining to be fulfilled, 357— 
the word of prophecy explained, 359—of Matt. vii. 6, by Rey. 
E. Ballentine,-s. s. vol. xii. 158—symbolic meaning of terms, 
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159—construction of the text, 160—different interpretations, 
161— illustrations from history, 172—closing remarks, 175. 

Expository Preaching, definition of, f. s. vol. v. 384—prevalence 
in the primitive church, 385—importance of, 3886—facilities 
for, 387—should aim at direct moral effect—should be regu- 
lated by a knowledge of human nature—free from pedantry, 
388—give results without the process—conducted on sound 
principles, 389 —difference between inspiration and revelation, 
390—a perfect revelation is perfect truth clearly communicat- 
ed, 391—common sense to be consulted in the interpretation 
of the Bible, 302—nature of the subject determines when lan- 
guage is figurative and when literal, 394—peculiarities of the 
Bible—relative perfection, 397—prophecy, 398—typical re- 
presentations, 400. 

Extremes of Credulity and Skepticism in History, by Prof. E. D. 
Sanborn, s. s. vol. xii. 131—early historians believed too much, 
131—leading minds give direction to popular faith ; hence be- 
lieving and doubting are alternately fashionable, 132—fondness 
for new opinions, 133— Herodotus, 1384—influence of the an- 
cients, 135—Bardouin, 136—modern critics, 1389—Iliad and 
Odyssey, 141—Niebuhr, 144—objections to him—imbued with 
skepticism, 146—dogmatism, 147—fond of paradoxes and in- 
novations, 148—primitive history oral, 149—old things sus- 
pected, 155—Livy dreamy and credulous, 156—even Moses 
questioned, 157. 

Eyes, hints to students on the use of, by Dr. Reynolds, f. s. vol. 
ili. 519—diseases of the eyes prevalent—studious course of 
life not necessarily hurtful to the eyes, 522—not the use, but 
the abuse of them hurtful, 524—proper adjustment of the light 
—the eyes should not be exposed to sudden alternations, 525 
—cases in point, 527—precautions against sudden changes 
from weak to strong light, 528—the study should be well light- 
ed, 529, 530—light in the room should be equally distributed, 
531—proper quantity of light at evening—common lamps and 
candles bad, 533—argand reading lamp best, but without 
shade, 530, 534—the wearing of shades not recommended, 
534—reading by twilight fatal to the eyes, as also looking at 
the bright moon or at lightning, 535—so reading by a side 
light, 536—other bad habits, 537, 5388—the eyes may be best 
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used in the morning, 538—but not after a full meal, 539—nor 
must they be strained by artificial lights, 540—sympathy of 
the eye with other organs and parts of the body, 541—hence 
free air and exercise necessary to a healthy state of the eyes, 
542—-so a free circulation of the blood and a free state of the 
bowels, 543—also strict temperance, 544—and a due propor- 
tion of sleep, 545—the eyes must have a proper degree of use 
or action, 546—too much use to be avoided, 547—-signs of 
undue use, 5449—means of restoring eyes already affected, 550 
—cold water the best remedy, 551—black eyes supposed to 
be more exposed to disease than others, 552—bad habits to be 
avoided, as rubbing or pressing the eyes, 553—exposure to 
the wind or reading in a recumbent posture—too early use after 
sickness, 554—examining very minute objects—use of green 
glasses bad, 555—use of tobacco, 556—use of eye waters 
—these almost always prejudicial, 557—famous Paris colly- 
rium, 558—conformation of the eye to the distance of objects 
—long and short sightedness, 559—use of spectacles to be re- 
commended, 560—signs of long sightedness, 561—great care 
to be used in selecting spectacles—signs of short sightedness, 
562 sq.—great but unfounded complaint of Greek and Hebrew 
type, 564 sq.—-suggestions in respect to these studies, 564, 


Ezekiel, the Prophet, Exposition of, by W. Greenhill, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iii. 236, s. s. vol. xii. 484. 
Ezion-geber, f. s. vol. ii. 792, vol. iii. 275. 


F. 


Faith and Works, Paul and James reconciled, f. s. vol. iii. 189 
sq.—the alleged discrepancy affects also Christ—his mode of 
teaching adapted to different classes of hearers, 194 sq.— 
Paul’s view of faith and works, 196—good works, how used 
and regarded, 203—works of law, 207—only one point of dif- 
ference between Paul and James, 208—each taught his view 
considerately, 209—which wrote first ? 212—former views as 
to their discrepancy, 217—James wrote for Judaizing Chris- 
tians, 224—Paul and James co-operated to one end, 225—ex- 
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amples of the like spirit, Peter Waldo, John Huss, Luther, 
227—-views of the Reformers on, f. s. vol. xi. 448, f. s. vol. xii. 
179—Dr. Junkin’s charge against Mr. Barnes, 179—views of 
Luther, 181—the Augsburg Confession, 185—acts of the Col- 
loquium Marpurgense, 186—the Confession of Bohemia, Clop- 
penburg, Tilenus, and Gomar, 187—all assert that faith is not 
confidence, Dr. Pareus, 192-—-Wendeline makes faith of three 
parts, motion, assent, and confidence, 193—Polanus makes it 
a full and sure persuasion, 195—Dissertation on the Rule of, 
by Gardiner Spring, D. D., noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 471—Goode’s 
Rule of, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 258. 

Family, Preacher, the, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 261—the, a Religious 
Institution, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 237—of Bethany, translated 
from the French by Rev. Hugh White, notice of, s. s. vol. x. 
245—Expositor, or a Paraphrase and Version of the New Tes- 
tament, with Critical Notes, by Philip Doddridge; with a 
Memoir of the Author, by N. W. Fiske, of Amherst, noticed, 
s. s. vol. xii. 253. 

Famine, in Egypt, see Abd-allatif, f. s. vol. ii. 659. 

Farre, Dr., an eminent physician, his testimony in relation to 
the Sabbath, f. s. vol. ix. 236. 

Fatalism and Free Agency, s. s. vol. ii. 381—remarks on, by 
Dr. Woods, s. s. vol. iii. 174, s. s. vol. iv. 217—reply to Dr. 
Woods, s. s. vol. v. 153. 

Fellowes, Charles, an account of discoveries in Lycia, noticed, 
s. s. vol. vii. 486. 

Felton, Prof. C. C., translation of Menzel, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 
498—his Greek Reader, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 234. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, history of their reign, by Prescott, f. s. 
vol. xi. 518, s. s. vol. i. 242. 

Fergus’s Class-Book of Natural Theology, f. s. vol. x. 236. 

Ferguson’s Puseyism, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 250. 

Festivals of the Heathen polluted, f. s. vol. ii. 443. 

Fields, James T., poem, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 510. 

Finland, f. s. vol. vi. 260. 

Fish, Samuel, M. D., on the nature of instinct, f. s. vol. xi. 74. 

Fisk, Wilbur, D. D., the Life of, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 255. 

Fiske, Prof. N. W., his Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Lite- 
rature, f. s. vol. viii. 253—reviewed, f. s. vol. ix. 358——noticed, 
f.s. vol. ix. 250, s. s. vol. iii. 505. 
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Flag Ship, by Rev. F. W. Taylor, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 249. 
Floral Biography, By Charlotte Elizabeth, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 
237 


Flying Roll, by Dr. Krummacher, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 496. 

Folsom, Rev. N. S., his Scripture Doctrine of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 263. 

Forced Interpretation, see Interpretation, f. s. vol. i. 464. 

Foreign Standard Literature, specimens of, by George Ripley, 
noticed, s.s. vol. ii. 247. 

Forry, Samuel, M. D., Mosaic account of the Unity of the Hu- 
man Race, confirmed by the Natural History of the American 
Aborigines, s. s. vol. x. 29—on the Position of Man in the 
scale of Organic Creation, s. s. vol. xi. 274. 

Forskaal, general character of, f. s. vol. ii. 607—-character of his 
neglected works—his memory insulted by Linneus, 608—dies 
at Yerim, 612—his works published by Niebuhr, 628—anec- 
dote of him, 652—appointed to the Arabian expedition, 651, 
654. 

Forty, the number, a peculiar use of, s. s. vol. ii. 480. 

Fosdick, D. Jr., translation of Hug, noticed, f. s. vol. ix. 250— 
translation of Olshausen on the Gospels, 207—on Language, 
f. s. vol. x. 192—on Literary Impostures, f. s. vol. xi. 389—his 
German Grammar, f.s. vol. xii. 507—Introduction to the 
French Language, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 500—on Toleration of 
Opinion, s. s. vol. v. 114. 

Foster, John, the writings of, 8. s. vol. i. 58—essays contributed 
to the Eclectic Review, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 477. 

Fourth Year of Study at Andover, f. s. vol. xii. 509. 

Fragments, from the Study of a Pastor, f. s. vol. xii. 507. 

France, f. s. vol. v. 253—elementary education in, f. s. vol. vii. 
237—literary works in progress, 506—literary intelligence 
from, f. s. vol. ix. 253, s. s. vol. ili. 514--state of religion in, 
f.s. vol. xii. 497—religious liberty in—revolution of 1789, 
s. s. vol. iv. 429—influence of Napoleon, 430—restorer of reli- 
gion, 431—author of the Concordat, 432—its provisions, 433— 
organic articles, 435—-enactments bearing on the Protestants, 
438—how received, 440——object of Napoleon, 441——restora- 
tion, 442—charter—Concordat of 1817, 443—revolution of 
1830—Louis Philippe, 445--opposition to the Protestants, 
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446—loose legislation, 447—trial of M. Oster, 448—trial of 
M. Doine, etc., 450——decision of the Royal Court of Orleans, 
452—decision of the Court of Cassation, 455—remarks on, 
456—recent plan of the government, 457—the advisers, 460 
—its reception, 461—course of the Protestants in future— 
concluding remarks, 463—living characters of, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vy. 507—and Switzerland, religious literature in, by an 
American in Paris, s. s. vol. vi. 76—the three great races, 76 
—the French mind, 77—eminent Protestants, 78—of the pres- 
ent time, 80—evangelical party, 81—anti-evangelical, 52— 
deceased divines, 88—Pictorial History of, by S. G. Goodrich, 
noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 244. 
Francke, his character, f. s. vol. i. 28—founder of the orphan 
- house, 30—his statue, by Rauch, 32. 
Fraternal Appeal to the American churches, together with a plan 
for Catholic union on apostolic principles, f. s. vol. xi. 86. 
Free Agency, inquiries respecting s. s. vol. ili. 455—introductory 
note by the editor, 455—difficulties respecting free agency, 
456—an apology for addressing Dr. Woods, 457—first inquiry, 
458—second inquiry, 460—third inquiry, 461—fourth inquiry, 
462—fifth inquiry, 464—-sixth inquiry, 465—postscript 468— 
Fatalism and, cause and effect in connection with, s. s. vol. iv. 
217—power of contrary choice, 218—essence of free moral 
agency, 228—moral necessity, 233—great mistake, 234—fa- 
talism, 236—self-denial, 241—practical influence, 242—self- 
love not the spring of all voluntary action, 467—other mctives 
of superior moral worth, 469—reply to “‘ Inquirer,” 471—dif- 
ficulties in mental philosophy, 472—use of the word taste, 473 
—meaning of ‘‘can” and “ cannot,” 474—natural and moral 
necessity, 475—has the unregenerate man no power to love 
God? 480—reply to Dr. Woods, s. s. vol. v. 153—definitions— 
power, impossible, etc., 154—volitions, 155—the question stat- 
ed, 156—motives, 157—objections answered, 158—opposing 
views contrasted, 162—the authority of Calvin, Edwards, etc., 
163—fatalism defined, 164—explanatory note, 165—Dr. 
Woods’ reply to Inquirer, s. s. vol. vi. 365—influence of moral 
objects, 365—apostacy of holy beings, 367—the law and the 
affections, 369—moral character of the affections, 371—how 
to control them, 373—affections and moral objects, 375—sin- 
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ful passions, 377—bodily appetites, 379—does the will control 
the affections, 381—good and bad affections, 383. 

French, Preaching, remarks on, s. s. vol. ii. 382—Protestant au- 
thors of sermons, 333—their sermons short, 334—simplicity 
of style—onction, 335—are generally biblical, 337—sketch of 
M. Audebez, 338—statement of his conversion, 339—cata- 
logue of his works, 344—Language, introduction to, by Fos- 
dick, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 500. 

Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon, f. s. vol. i. 197. 

Frommann, on the apparent discrepancy between Paul and James, 
f. s. vol. iv. 623 sq. 

Fry, Caroline, Christ our Law, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 247. 

First’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, noticed, f. s. vol. x. 
482—s. s. vol. i. 239. 

Fuhrmann, W. D., his Manual of recent theological literature, 
s. s. vol. ii. 487. 

Future state, s. s. vol. i. 15—punishment, Prof. Stuart on, s. s. 
vol. iv. 1—why should it be disbelieved 1 2—confident asser- 
tion of Universalists, 3—common belief of the Jews in the 
time of Christ, as indicated by the book of Enoch, 5—that 
book denounces the wicked, 6—represents them as suffering, 
7—the doctrine not dependent on the words for ever, 9—why 
appeal to the book of Enoch? 10—object of the appeal, 11— 
belief in endless punishment general in the primitive age, 12— 
this doctrine not contradicted in the Scriptures, 13—charac- 
teristics of Universalists, 14d—their attempts at philology, 15— 
two sects of Universalists, 17—Universalists converted on a 
dying bed, 18—not to be won by argument, 19—doubts occa- 
sioned by a priori reasoning, 20—such reasoning examined, 
2i—an impressive objection answered, 25—repentance in a 
future world not taught in Scripture—l Pet. iii. 18-20 ex- 
plained, 26—several other passages examined, 28—the second 
death, 29—simple punishment not adapted to produce repent- 
ance, 33. 
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Gallatin, Albert, note by, on the Eskimau language, s. s. vol. i. 448. 

Gallaudet, T. H. and H. Hooker, School and Family Dictionary 
noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 249, vol. vii. 247. 

Gaussen, Pref. S. R. L., on Plenary Inspiration, reviewed by an 
American in Paris, s. s. vol. vi. 76—plenary inspiration, 87— 
Ozonvevotia 91—in what it consists, 92—objections to the doc- 
trine, 93—views of the author, 94—further objections, 99— 
object of inspiration, 100—Scriptures accord with facts and 
the laws of nature, 101—avowals of Paul, 106——use of sacred 
criticism in relation to inspiration, 109—summary of the doc- 
trine of inspiration, 110—Scripture proofs, 112, s. s. vol. viti. 

~ 260. 

Gebalene, f. s. vol. iii. 271, 406. 

Geez language, f. s. vol. iii. 33. 

Gemara, the, f. s. vol. iii. 26. 

Gems from the Works of Travellers, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 249. 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the case of, s. s. 
vol. ii. 499—history of the Board of Foreign Missions of, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. iv. 485. 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in the United 
States, 1843, by the editor—organization, s. s. vol. x. 219—top- 
ics discussed—danéing, 220—the Sabbath, 221—slavery, 222 
—arguments against the institution, 224— in favor of it, 225. 

Geneva, Evangelical Society, f. s. vol. xii. 498—Theological 
Seminary, f. s. vol. ii. 587—course of lectures for the summer 
of 1832, 539. 

Genoudes’ Bible, f. s. vol. viii. 222. 

Genesis, commentary on, by Prof. Bush, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 
241—+s. s. vol. iii. 227. 

Genuineness of Isaiah, chap xl., Ixvi.—introductory remarks, f. 
s. vol. i. 700—when first questioned, 703—objections consid- 
ered, 705—positive grounds of its authenticity, 722—of seve- 
ral texts in the Gospels, s. s. vol. i. 62. 

Geography, sacred, the necessity of a thorough knowledge of it, 
for the right understanding of the New Testament, f. s. vol. 
iv. 173 sq. 

Geology and Revelation, f. s. vol. xii. 1—the apparent discrepan- 
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cy between the deductions of geology and the Mosaic account 
respecting the age of the world, 2—the latter misunderstood, 
3—explained, 4—objections answered, 7—geology illustrates 
and supports revelation by teaching that this world had a begin- 
ning, 8—that it is the workmanship of one God, etc., 9—that 
man and the present races of animals have existed on it only 
a few thousand years, 10—that it has been covered with a del- 
uge, 11—that it will be destroyed by fire, etc., 13—the disap- 
pointment of infidels, 15—an appeal to the, 18—connection 
between and natural religion,—geology long been regarded 
as favorable to Atheism, f. s. vol. v. 118—geology furnishes 
direct evidence of creative power, 115—gives proof of a su- 
perintending providence, and of special divine interference, 
120—numerous illustrations of divine benevolence, 122—soil 
—dislocation of rocks—valleys, 123—metallic ores, 124— 
salt, gypsum, etc. 125—volcanoes, 126—natures of animals 
adapted to the different states of the globe, 128—geology en- 
larges our conceptions of the plans of the Deity, 129—the two 
great principles in nature are gravitation and the chemical 
power, 133—relations of geology with astronomy, 134—con- 
nection between geology and the Mosaic history of the crea- 
tion, 439—revelation and geology agree in teaching us that 
the material universe had a beginning, 443—as to the nature 
of the agents employed, 444—our continents have been sub- 
merged—work of creation progressive after first formation, 
447—man created last, 448—comparatively recent period 
since man was created, 449—general deluge, 450—manner in 
which the earth will be destroyed, 451—connection between, 
and the Mosaic account of the creation, f. s. vol. vi. 261—fos- 
siliferous remains, 262—coal formations, 263—scientific ge- 
ologists, 265—geological facts, 266—mode of reconciling 
facts of geology with those of revelation, 269—indefinite length 
of days, 291—coincidence of heathen cosmogonies, 293— 
opinions of Hensler, 296—Professor Lee, 300—terms evening 
and morning, 301—word day acommon day, 305—forced and 
unnatural meaning, 307—geological difficulty, 308—was the 
earth from the ruins of a former world? 312—Moses only 
states fact of creation, 314—Bible admits this interpretation, 
315—opinions of eminent men, 319—Buckland, Turner, 
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Sedgwick, 321—objections to the theory, 323—light and heat 
created at first, 324—language of fourth commandment, 326— 
premature to infer discrepancy between geology and the Bible, 
327—recent origin of geology, 328—remark able coincidences, 
329—appeal to skeptics, 331—Prof. Stuart’s examination of 
Genesis i., f. s. vol. vii. 46—necessity of candor, 47—can the 
discoveries of science determine the meaning of Moses’ words? 
49—popular way of speaking in the Bible, 50—Genesis i. not 
very difficult independently of geology, 55—meaning of 853 
56—meaning of vau, 60—meaning of snm, 62—animals and 
plants could not exist without heat and light, 63—two theories 
of light, 65—meaning of “ let them be for lights,” 70—crea- 
tion the work of six days, 73—theory of days refuted, 76— 
meaning of o%*, 78—laws of philology fixed 81—objections 
against the Bible sure to be overthrown, 82—opinions of Mac- 
culloch, 84—of Lyell, 85—world not a solitude when created, 
86—-geology not an established science, 89—why is not coal 
now formed? 91—we may suppose that chemical action and 
affinities were once very different from what they are now, 92 
—partial floods may have occasioned all the geological pheno- 
mena, 93—Prof. Hitchcock’s reply to Prof. Stuart, 448—pre- 
liminary remarks, 449—true grounds of difference, 450—ar- 
gumentum ad invidiam used, 452—philology to admit aid from 
geology and other modern sciences, 454—this in effect allowed 
by Mr. Stuart, 457—the principles of geology not unsettled, 
460—differences between geologists do not touch fundamen- 
tal principles,—geologists not agreed in regard to the age of the 
world, 461—views of Sharon Turner, 462—Lyell vindicated 
463—minor points unsettled, 464—settled principles, 465— 
nature of light, 468—nebule and comets, 469—wisdom of the 
Creator, 470—number of plants and animals on the globe, 471 
—human remains, 473—conclusion, 478. 

Geology, Lectures on, f. s. vol. vi. 254—elements of, by Dr. Lee, 
noticed, s. s. vol. ili. 512—elementary, by Prof. Hitchcock, 
noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 497, vol. vi. 490—of Palestine, by Dr. 
Lee, s. s. vol. iii. 325—popular Jectures on, by Prof. Leonhard, 
noticed, s. s. vol. v. 498—Scripture and, by John Pye Smith, 
noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 258. 

Gerasa, (see Jerrasch,) f. s. vol. iii. 651. 


ee 
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German, churches, constitution of, f.s. vol. i. 202—their depen- 
dence upon the civil power, 422—their inactivity, 489—few 
new churches, 440—evils of church and state, 450—clergy, 
examination for license to preach, f. s. vol. i. 415—examina- 
tion pro ministerio, 417—entrance to the ministry, 419—reli- 
gious catechetical instruction, 423—religious worship, 427— 
neglect of former writers, 429—libraries, 430—learning of the 
clergy, 484—professional intercourse, 437—Grammar, f. s. 
vol. xii. 507—Literature, selections from, review of, s. s. vol. 
ii. 1{98—the work highly commended, 199—the selections from 
Tholuck, Neander, Koster, and others, characterized, 201— 
passages in Tholuck’s preaching, 204—peculiarities in the 
style of preaching, 207—a biographical sketch of Tholuck, 
208—doctrine of the resurrection, by Rickert, 210—remarks 
on the same, 211—the life of Plato, by Tennemann—the sin- 
less character of Jesus, by Ulmann, 214—remarks on the 
manner of these translations, 216—translation of Menzel, by 
Felton, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 498—Philosophy, f. s. vol. iv. 610 
sq.—peculiar character of the philosophy of different nations, 
611, 612—Prose writers, fragments from, noticed, s.s_ vol. vii. 
237—T heological Seminaries, f. s. vol. i. 218, 626—other in- 
stitutions for theological students, 627—academic regulations, 
etc., 631—pedagogical seminaries, 636—directions for theo- 
logical students, 614—general view of theological study, 615, 
(see Halle.)—Students, their freedom at the Universities, f. s. 
vol. i. 16, 223—method of taking notes, 17—causes of their 
diligence, 44—preparatory course at the gymnasia, 15, 205— 
Language, study of, in England, f. s. vol. v. 484—Universities, 
the faculties which they comprise, f. s. vol. i. 7—founded by and 
dependent on their respective governments, 8—benefits of the 
arrangement of instructors, 10—their lectures, 12—students 
must gothrough a preparatory course at the gymnasia, 15, 205 
—their freedom at the universities, 16, 223—method of taking 
notes, 17—university of Berlin, 19—its number of students, 
21 library, 22—university of Bonn, 23—Breslau—Er- 
langen, 24—Freiburg—Giessen—Gottingen, 25—its library, 
27—Griefswalde—Halle, 28—Heidelberg, 31—Jena, 33— 
Kiel—Koenigsberg—Leipsic, 34—Marburg—Munich, 35— 
Rostock—T abingen—W irzburg—aAustrian universities, Vi- 
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enna, Prague, Pesth, and Innsbruck, 36—universities on the 
German plan, Basle, Strasburg, Dorpat, Copenhagen, 39— 
reasons for the success of the German Protestant universities, 
40—diligence of the students—causes of this diligence, 44— 
evils of the Universities, 47—course of study, 201—ceremony 
of matriculation, 207—advantages to an American student, 
208—students in the theological department not examined in 
respect to their motives for entering the sacred office, 211— 
introductory lecturers, or encyclopedia, 213—theoretical, 214 
—practical, 217—abstract of lectures in the universities of 
Halle and Berlin, 219—university degrees, 410, f. s. vol. vii. 239 
—(see Theological Education in England, f. s. vol. ii. 569.) 

_ Germany, f. s. vol. v. 255, 489, vol. xii. 514—church historians 
in, vol. x. 297—intelligence from, f. s. vol. vii. 506, vol. ix. 
254, 521, vol. x. 248, 503—s. s. vol. iii. 512—theological i in- 
stitutions in, f. s. vol. ix. 474—theological education in, intro- 
duction, f. s. vol. i. l1—general love of antiquity, 4—of history, 5 
—fondness for music, 427—neglect of public worship, 442—of 
family worship—of the Sabbath, 444—want of united Chris- 
tian effort, 447—works lately published in, f.s. vol. xii. 255. 

Gesenius, his character as a biblical critic, f. s. vol. vii. 111— 
his commentary on Isaiah xv. and xvi. translated, 129—his 
great literary acquirements, f. s. vol. i. 29—his view of Ps. 
xvi. 59—of Isaiah xl. sq., 705—his Hebrew lexicon, 187— 
translation of Isaiah, second ed., 190—his lexicon, f. s. vol. iii. 
391—his view of ‘‘ Servant of Jehovah,” f. s. vol. ii. 327, 535— 
notice of his works on the Samaritan Pentateuch and Litera- 
ture, 681—supposes the Pentateuch to be later than Moses, 
688—this opinion refuted, 689 sq.—on Hebrew lexicography, 
£. s. vol. iii. 1 sq.—on Isaiah, xvii., xviii., f. s. vol. viii. 195— 
connection of xvii. 12-14, with xviii. 1-7, 196—as a lexico- 
grapher, 448—on Phenician monuments, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 
492. 

Gharendel, Wady, f. s. vol. iii, 441. 

Ghor, El, f. s. vol. ii. 773, 775, vol. iii. 248, 441, 443. 

Gibbs, Professor Josiah W., on the natural significancy of arti- 
culate sounds, s. s. vol. ii. 166—Biblical criticisms and re- 


marks, 480—notes on the Septuagint version of Ps. i., ii. s. s. 
vol. xi. 4Al. 
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Gieseler, his Church History translated by Cunningham, f. s. 
vol. ix. 239. 

Gifts in the primitive church, (see Christian Church,) f. s. vol. 
iv. 245. 

Gifford, Edward, Esq., his Visit to the Ionian Islands, etc., re- 
viewed, s. s. vol. vii. 441. 

Giggeius, his Arabic lexicon, f. s. vol. iii. 30. 

Gilboa, mountains. of, f. s. vol. iii. 248. 

Girard College, reference to, f. s. vol. ix. 28. 

Giustiniani, Rev. L., his Papal Rome as it is, noticed s. s. vol. 
x. 490. 

Glagolitic Literature, f. s. vol. iv. 401 sq. 

Gliddon’s Egypt, review of, by Rev. A. B. Chapin, New Haven, 
Ct. s.s. vol. x. 134—Egyptian hieroglyphics are the record of by. 
gone days, 134—key to their interpretation—careless or con- 
tradictory statements ofthe author, 135—his extravagant claims 
for antiquity, 139—chronological calculations, 140—Deluge 
and Exodus, 141—pyramids, 142—evidence from astronomical 
dates, 143—the Egyptian year, 145—Egyptian histories, the 
old chronicle, 149—Menetho, 151—nothing requiring the sur- 
render of the shorter period of the chronology, 155—general 
remarks, 156. 

Gnostics, the, philosophy of, s. s. vol. iv. 353—originated among 
the Eastern Magi—Dualism, 354—time of its rise, 356—a 
system of Eclecticism, 358—nature, 360—abyss of being, 361 
—matter the source of all evil, 363—Nicolaitans, 364—Cerin- 
thus and Saturninus, 365—Bardesanes and Tatian, 366—Egyp- 
tian Gnostics, 367—Basilides, 368—Valentinus, 371— 
Ophites or Serpentians—Carpocrates and Gnostics of Asia Mi- 
nor, 373—Marcionites, 374—conclusions, 375—the Maniche- 
an heresy, s. s. vol. vi. 253—accounts by Eusebius, 254—Beav- 
sobre, 255—birth of Manes, 256—his profession, 257— tenets 
and discipline of the Manicheans, 261—two first: principles, 
263—transmigration of souls, 265—absurdities, 267—antiqui- 
ty of the sources of Gnosticism, 269—Oriental philosophy, 
275—its mixture with Christianity, 277—New Testament al- 
lusions to it, 280—causes of the spread and power of Gnosti- 
cism, 282—its influence on Christianity, 287—Gnosticism in 
the Romish church, 293. 
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God, being and attributes of, s. s. vol. i. 9—decrees and provi- 
dence of, 10—the a priori argument for the being of, by Prof. 
L. P. Hickok, s. s. vol. v. 273—nature of the argument, 274— 
in distinction from the inductive, 277—Dr. Samuel Clarke’s 
argument, 279—validity of the a priori argument, 281—Cud- 
worth, 283—Cousin, 284—the a priori argument defended, 
286—extent of its application, 290—nature of the argument, 
s.s. vol. vi. 350—methods of applying it, 355—argument from 
effect to final cause, 356—intuitive cognition of absolute truth, 
358—extent of the argument, 361—-steps of the process, 362. 

God’s hand in America, by Rev. G. B. Cheever, noticed, s. s. 
vol. v. 506. 

Goddard, W.G., Phi Beta Kappa address noticed, f. s. vol. x. 238. 

Godhead of the Messiah in the Old Testament, (see Messiah,) f. 
s. vol. iii. 652. 

Good works, s. s. vol. i. 14. 

Goode’s Rule of Faith, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 258—his Better 
Covenant, noticed, f. s. vol. ix. 513. 

Goodrich, S. G., his Pictorial History of the United States, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. xii. 251—Pictorial History of France, noticed, 
s. s. vol. ix. 244. 

Goethe, extract from, on Plato and Aristotle, f. s. vol. iii. 687. 

Golius, his Arabic lexicon, etc., f. s. vol. iii. 30. 

Gomar, his attack upon a lecture of Arminius, f. s. vol. i. 243— 
disclaims the authority of the States General, 244—challenges 
Martinius to a public contest, 266. 

Gorgias of Plato, with notes, by Theodore D. Woolsey, Prof. of 
Greek in Yale College, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 243. 

Goshen, land of, where situated, f. s. vol. ii. 744—s. s. vol. iii. 
306-316—general character of, 747—cities of, 749. 

Gospel influence in liberalizing the mind, f. s. vol. x. 419—sub- 
ordinate effects of the Gospel—reason why many preachers 
have not benefited the intellect, 420—in order to benefit the 
mind, the gospel must be studied as a science, and as adapted 
in its simplicity and variety to the works of God, 422—universe 
must be studied as a system in order to benefit man, 423—this 
perception of unity gives joy to the spirit, frees it from super- 
stition, and gives it a knowledge and control of the future, 424 
—the Gospel is based on that very feature in the character of 
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God—his determined adherence to law—which lies at the foun- 
dation of natural science, 425—period fast coming when a close 
unity between religion and science will be discovered, 427— 
Gospel severely tested at the beginning in respect to Judaism, 
428—now tested in regard to science, 429—Christianity, be- 
ing now disconnected from the state, must be shown to. be the 
salt and leaven of society, 431—the Gospel is to moral philoso- 
phy what algebra is to arithmetic, 482—the Gospel must be 
seen in the extent and connections of truth, 433—this mode 
of studying the Gospel has an intimate connection with pulpit 
eloquence, 434—-Matthew’s, inquiry respecting the original 
language of, etc., f. s. vol. xii. 315. 

Gospels, evidences of the genuineness of the, by A, Norton, re- 
viewed, by M. Stuart—general remarks, f. s. vol. xi. 265—the 
work of Mr. Norton not superfluous, 271—positions which have 
been taken by leading Neologists, 272—the aim of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s book is to examine the positions, 274—agreement of the 
respective copies of the four Gospels, the present Greek text, 
275—interpolations—was the Gospel of Matthew written in 
Hebrew ? 276—argument against Eichhorn’s propositions, 278 
—evidence respecting the authors of the Gospels to be derived 
from the works of Justin Martyr, 298—supposition that he 
quoted the Gospel according to the Hebrew, 301—not proba- 
ble, 302—the testimony of Papias as recorded by Eusebius— 
spurious epistles—Mr. Norton’s caution commended, 304— 
testimony of Clement of Rome, 305—importance of the au- 
thor’s notes, 306—examination of Griesbach’s celebrated the- 
ory respecting tne Western, the Alexandrian, and the Byzan- 
tine classes of MSS., 307—the author’s reasoning highly com- 
mended, 308—Hug’s recensions examined—the author’s con- 
clusion on the subject of MSS., 310—commended—various 
readings of the Greek text of the New Testament, considered in 
relation to their character and importance, 311—less in pro- 
portion than in most of the classic authors, 312—method of 
detecting passages of spurious origin, 315—no new doctrine’ 
discovered, and no old one shaken by criticism, 316—the au- 
thor’s effort to show that Matthew’s Gospel was originally 
written in Hebrew, and his reasons for considering Matthew 
i., ii., etc. supposititious, examined—various readings of the 
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Gospels compared by Origen, 317—correspondences of the 

first three Gospels, 318—discrepancies in chronology, 321, 

336—the supposition that two of the evangelists copied, the 

one from his predecessor, and the other from both his prede- 
cessors, examined, 321—origin of a theory of a Protevangeli- 
um, 322—recapitulation, 325—a more satisfactory method of 

accounting for the coincidences of the first three Gospels, 326 

—further consideration of the same, 327—the author’s theory 

of an original Hebrew Gospel examined, 330—examples of 

discrepancy, etc., 331—has Justin Martyr actually quoted our 
canonical Gospel? 339-—Mr. Norton supposed to reject the 
idea of inspiration: expressions to be regretted, 340—con- 

cluding remarks, 341—genuineness of several texts in the, s. 

s. vol. i. 62—Matt. xxvii. 3-10, Mr. Norton’s supposition of its 

spuriousness refuted, 62—Matt. xxvii. 52, 53, defended, 70— 

Mark xiv. 8-20, proved not to be an interpolation, 71—Luke 

xxii. 43, 44, Mr. Norton’s objections proved inconsistent, 76— 

John v. 4, defended, 79—John xxi. 24, 25, suspected by Mr. 

Norton, 83—concluding remarks, 84—Olshausen on the, f. s. 

vol. ix. 207. 

Governmental History of the U. S. of America, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xi. 234. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, or life and death of 
John Bunyan, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 466. 

Greca Veneta, f. s. vol. iii. 9. 

Graham’s history of the United States, f. s. vol. vii. 503—excel- 
lent character of, vol. ix. 8. 

Grammar, critical, of the Hebrew language, notice of, f. s. vol. 
xii. 247—Greek, Kihner’s, translated by Edwards and Tay- 
lor, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 482—Greek, by Dr. Anthon, noticed, 
s. s. vol. xii. 483—importance of to a knowledge of a language, 
f. s. vol. ii. 293 sq.—of the German Language, noticed, s. s. 
vol. ix. 246—of the Greek Language, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 
245—of the Greek language, part first, by Prof. Alpheus Cros- 
by, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 255—of the New Testament, by 
Prof. Stuart, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 483—of the Syriac—Chaldee, 
f. s. vol. iii. 21—Samaritan, 22—Arabic, 32—Ethiopic, 88— 
Persian—Egyptian, 35—vulgar Arabic—Turkish, 759. 

Grammatical accuracy of the writers of the New Testament, f. 
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s. vol. i. 160—analysis of selections from Hebrew, by Dr. 
Nordheimer, s. s. vol. i. 251. 

Grand Pierre’s Discourses, f. s. vol. viii. 226. 

Grant, Asahel, M. D., on the Nestorians or Lost Tribes, noticed, 
s. s. vol. vi. 227—reviewed, 454—-s. s. vol. vii. 26. 

Gray, Alonzo, his Chemistry, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 250, vol. vii. 248. 

Great Britain, literary intelligence from, f. s. vol. v. 252, 484, 
vol. x. 247, 502, vol. xii. 513. 

Great Cities, moral influence of, etc., by Rev. J. Todd, noticed, 
s. 8. vol. vi. 248. 

Great Commission, the, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 253. ' 

Grecian, Poetry, the Divine attributes as exhibited in, considered, 
etc., by Prof. Tayler Lewis,s. s. vol. x. 81—Philosophy, sketches 
in, by Prof. Wm. S. Tyler, s. s. vol. xii.425—of Socrates, 425— 
in an age of Sophists he taught true philosophy, 426—and a true 
spiritual religion, 427—a reformer in politics, 428—injustice 
done him by Macaulay in his article on Bacon, 429—misrepre- 
sentations of Dick ,4382—Plato—his origin,434—his retirement, 
436—moral character assailed, 437—hisreasonings, 438—phre- 
nological development of his cranium, 439—ideality the dis- 
tinctive feature of his character, 440—perfection of his writings, 
44]—Aristotle—birth place, 443— invited to the court of Phil- 
ip, and charged with the education of Alexander, 444—habits 
and personal defects, 445—his ambition, 446—his discriminat 
ing mind, 448—his power of classification—the father of com- 
parative anatomy, 449—causality his leading organ, 450—re- 
markable example of pure intellection, 451—contrast between 
Aristotle and Plato, 452—compared with Socrates, 454. 

Greece, Ancient, slavery in, f. s. vol. v. 188—the drama of, s. s. 
vol. i. 449—ancient and modern, the works of Wordsworth and 
Gifford on, reviewed, s. s. vol. vii. 441—obstacles to the trav- 
eller few, 442—route of Mr. Gifford, 443—Delphi, 444—pop- 
ular traditions of primitive times, Eleusis and the battle of Sa- 
lamis, 445—the antiquities of Athens, 446—the temple of 
Theseus, 447—inscriptions lately brought to light, 448—the 
Pnyx and the Bema, 449—the Acropolis, 451—a statue of 
Aristotle—the ruins of the Parthenon and its sister temples, 
452—the scrupulous care of these ruins by the present govern- 
ment, 454—the temple of Victory, 455—vestiges of ancient 
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customs, 456—the Theatre, 457—its influence on the ancient 
Athenians, 458—the Areopagus, the Ilissus and Cephisus, 
459—the modern city, as it was in 1833, 461—its rapid 
growth since that time, 462—Attica, the plain of Marathon, 
463—ruins of the temple at Aigina, 464—atrocities of the 
modern revolution in Greece, 466—and Egypt, the origin of 
writing in, s. s. vol. ii. 71—history of, by Keightley, noticed, 
s.s. vol. iv. 488—Turkey, etc., incidents of travel in, noticed, 
s. s. vol. i. 504. 

Greek, accents, essay on, f. s. vol. ix. 457—and Roman writers, 
infrequency of allusions to Christianity in, f. s. vol. xi. 2038— 
and Roman education, by Prof. Albert Smith, s. s. vol. viii. 
21—Article, hints on, (see Hints,) f. s. vol. iv. 277—grammar, 

~ by Sophocles, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 284—language, prevalence 
of in Palestine in the age of Christ and the Apostles, f. s. vol. 
i. 530—spoken extensively in Asia, 532—edicts of Tyre, Si- 
don and, Askalon, in the Greek and Latin language, 533— 
Greek inscription in a temple on Mount Lebanon, 535—Herod 
introduced Greeks, 537—this language spoken by the Roman 
governors in Palestine, 541—spoken by the Roman Emperors, 
542—the Jews permitted to compose books in this language, 
543—to write a bill of divorce—this language first forbidden, 
when Titus threatened Jerusalem, 544—proof that this lan- 
guage was understood in Palestine from a scene in Paul’s 
life, 546—of the Hellenists who resided at Jerusalem, 547— 
results of the argument that this language was spoken in Pal- 
estine—origin and progress of the later Greek language, 650— 
general view of the Greek language and its dialects, 692, (see 
Diodati)—hints on the study of, f. s. vol. ii. 290—necessary 
for a theologian, 291—two ways of learning language, 292— 
how far it can be learned by study, 293—lexicons and gram- 
mars mere helps in the absence of vernacular knowledge— 
study only goes to make good this absence, 294—insufficient 
mode of study in this country, 297—students hurried over 
much ground, but not thoroughly taught, 298—graduates of 
colleges lamentably deficient in Greek, 299—remedy, 302— 
colleges fail in the object for which they were instituted, 303 
—case of students in theological seminaries, 305—not neces- 
sary that all ministers should be linguists, 307—but all who 
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begin should drink deeply, 308—introduction to, by Prof. 
Kendrick, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 489—lexicon, Rost’s, noticed, 
s. s. vol. vii. 488—lexicons, (see Lezicography, f. s. vol. iv. 556 
—particles, f. s. vol. v. 84—Reader, for the use of schools, by 
C. C. Felton, A. M., Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 234, s. s. vol. x. 236—=style of 
the New Testament, f. s. vol. i. 473, 640—its characteristics, 
643—negligence of interpreters, 644—mistakes in criticism, 
647—nature and character of the Greek idiom found in the New 
Testament, 649—origin and progress of the later Greek lan- 
guage, 650—its sources, 656—its characteristics, viz. from 
words, 658—peculiar orthography, 659—peculiar inflection, as 
nouns and verbs, 661—heterogeneous words, 667—peculiar 
forms of words, 668—words peculiar to ancient dialects, or 
altogether new, 679—new signification of words, 684. 

Green, Ashbel, D. D., his sermon, f. s. vol. x. 244. 

Greenhill’s exposition of the Prophet Ezekiel, noticed, s. s. vol. 
lil. 236, vol. xii. 484. 

Greenough, W. W., on the version of Ulphilas and the Moeso- 
Gothic language, f. s. vol. xii. 295. 

Gregory Nyssene, on 1 Tim. iii. 16, f. s. vol. ii. 36. 

Gresley’s treatise on Preaching, review of, s. s. vol. xi. 408. 

Griesbach, on 1 Tim. iii. 16, f. s. vol. ii. 24, 26—his text current 
in England, 583. ‘ 

Griffin, Rev. Edward D., D. D., sermons and memoir of, noticed, 
s. s. vol. ii. 250, vol. iii. 255. 

Grimshawe, Rev. T. S., his edition of Cowper noticed, f. s. vol. 
xi. 514—his memoir of Legh Richmond noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 
251. 

Grindrod, Ralph B., his Bacchus, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 241. 

Guide for writing Latin, by Dr. J. P. Krebs, noticed, s. s. vol x. 
493. 

Guizot, Madame, The Young Student, or Ralph and Victor, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. xi. 465. 

Gulfs of the Red Sea, f. s. vol. ii. 772. 

Gulielmi Gesenii Thesaurus Philologicus, etc., noticed, s. s. vol. 
lii. 232. 

Gurley, Rev. R. R., his Life and eloquence of Sylvester Larned, 
noticed, s, s. vol. xii. 477. 
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Gurney, J. J., on the canonical authority of the Hebrews—char- 
acter of the article and his works, f. s. vol. ii. 409—his liberal 
views and wider influence, 410. 


H. 


‘Hackett, Prof. H. B., Translation of Tschirner on the infrequency 
of Allusions to Christianity in Greek and Roman writers, f. s. 
vol. xi. 203—his Plutarchus de sera Numinis vindicta, noticed, 
s. s. vol. xi. 459. 

Hadduck, Prof. C. B., on unity of pursuit in the ministry, f. s. 
vol. viii. 146—on the connection of moral with intellectual 
cultivation, f. s. vol. ix.25—on Prose and Poetry, s. s. vol. vii. 
394. 

Hadeln, the native province of Niebuhr, its character, f. s. vol. 
ii. 598. 

Hagenback’s Encyclopedia, f. s. vol. vii. 488. 

Hahn, Prof., Letter to the Editor, f. s. vol. ii, 405—Biblia He- 
braica, 407—brief notice of, f. s. vol. i. 111—his Leipsic dis- 
putation, 112—on interpretation, 117—remarks on _ his defi- 
nition of interpretation, 139—his Lehrbuch, 193—extract 
of a letter from, 408. 

Haight’s Guide and MclIlvaine’s Solemn Responsibility of Minis- 
ters, reviewed by the Rev. J. W. McLane, s. s. vol. xi. 1— 
samples of two kinds of preaching in the Episcopal Church, 1 
—is the Bible without note or comment a sufficient guide? 
2—something more needed, 3—what is this to be ?—quotation 
from Irenezus, 4—does not prove the point for which it is ad- 
duced, 5—primitive antiquity the guide, 7—trial of this guide, 
8—fathers of the Nicene Council, 9—teaching of Bishop Mc- 
Ilvaine on this point, 10—primitive antiquity presented in its 
fulness and purity in the Book of Common Prayer—Baptismal 
Regeneration, 12—writings of the fathers important, but not of 
coérdinate authority with inspired writers, 13—this shameful 
union of tradition with divine truth abhorrent, 14—second 
part of the Guide respects the unity of the church, 15—Book 
of Common Prayer compiled chiefly from the Roman, 16— 
the Puritans rested on the simple basis of the New Testament, 
17—three great parties during the Reformation in England, 
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18—intestine feuds not transferred to distant shores by, mis- 
sionaries, 22—how is this lost unity of the church which Mr. 
Haight deplores to be restored ? the Separatists say the Rector 
must be brought back to our church, 23—the Rector’s unity 
not the Bible unity, 25—the difficulty is in the externals of re- 
ligion, 26. 

Hall, Rev. Charles, review of Robinson’s Biblical Researches, 
s. s. vol. vi. 419. 

Hall, Rev. Edwigf§on Baptism, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 501, s. s. 
vol. vi. 236. 

Hallam, his character as a historian, f. s. vol. ix. 8—works of, 
noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 347— introduction to the Literature of 
Europe, noticed, s. s, vol. vi. 241. 

Halle, Orphan house at, f. s. vol. i. 30—directions for theological 
students entering the university of, 614—general view of 
theological study, exegetical, 617—systematic, 618—historical, 
620—practical, 621. 

Hamasa, the, f. s. vol. iii. 28. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Life of, by his Son, noticed, s. s. vol. v 
248. 

Hamilton, W. T.., his travels in Asia Minor, f. s. vol. ix. 519. 

Hamyaric dialect, see Arabic Language, f. s. vol. iii, 27. 

Handbuch der Christlichen archaologie, noticed, s. s. vol. i, 253 
—der historisch-kritischen einleitung in das alte testament, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. i. 255. 

Handbuch der neuesten theologischen Literatur by Fuhrmann, s. 
s. vol. ii. 487. 

Haouran, see Aaron, f. s. vol. iii. 284. 

Happiness, Invitation to true, and motives for becoming a Chris- 
tian, by Joel Parker, D. D., noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 467. 

Hare, Rev. G. Emlen, Exposition of 2 Peter 1: 16-21,s. s. 
vol. vii. 352. 

Hare, Rev. W. A., Sermons of, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 251. 

Harms, Pastoral Theologie, f. s. vol. ii. 590. 

Harpers’ Family Library, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 503, s. s. vol. ix. 
481, s. s.‘vol. vili. 253—School District Library, noticed, s. s. 
vol. v. 232. 

Harris, Rev. John, D. D., the Great Commission, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vili. 253. 
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Harvard University, alterations in course of study, f. s. vol. xii. 
509—Quincy’s History of, reviewed, s. s. vol. vi. 177, 384, s. 
s. vol. vii. 89, 175, 253. 

Hastings, Thomas, the Principles and Claims of Devotional 
Music, s. s. vol. vii. 361. 

Hatfield, Rev. Edwin F., Universalism as it Is, noticed, s. s. vol. 
v. 499, 

Haven, Von, appointed to the Arabian expedition, f. s. vol. il. 
603, 650, 653—unfitness, 603—general @Practer, 606—dies 
at Mocha, 612. 

Hawks, Rev. Francis L., D. D. His Contributions to Ecclesias- 
tical History, noticed, s. s. vol. 11. 490. 

Hazelius, E. L., D. D., his History of the Church, noticed, s. s. 

vol. vill. 264. 

Head of the Church, Head over all Things, f. s. vol. xii. 122, f. 
s. vol. xi. 344. 

Heart, The, Delineated in its State of Nature, and as renewed 
by Grace, by Hugh Smith, D. D., noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 463. 

Heart’s Ease, by Bishop Patrick, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 245. 

Heathenism, nature and moral influence of, f. s. vol. ii. 81, 246, 
441—introduction, object, 81—origin of heathenism, 84—as 
stated by Paul, 85—by Theophilus, 87—by Athanasius, by 
Philastrius, 88—declension from higher knowledge, 89—prim- 
itive condition of man, (appendix, ) 119—transition from mono- 
theism to polytheism, 91—origin of paintings and statues of 
the gods, 93—estimate of heathenism by the heathen, 95—by 
Xenophanes, 97—Socrates, 98—Plato, 101—Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 104—Seneca, Plutarch, 106—motives for 
supporting heathenism, 107— indifference, 108—story of Thes- 
pesius, 109—aristocratic feeling, Strabo, 111—Polybius, 113 
—mistaken piety, 114—Plutarch, and the New Platonists, 
115—character of polytheism in general—want of unity 
and energy, 246—arose from deification of nature, 247— 
character of the Grecian religion, 249—of the Roman, 255 
—influence of Numa, 256— influence of religion in the Roman 
army, 260—cause of the abolition of the Bacchanalia, 261 
—influence upon life, superstition and unbelief, 263—remarks 
on Plutarch, 265—errors of the age next after Christ, 272— 
eclecticism, 273—traits of Proclus, 275—Epicureans and 
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Cynics, 276—new Platonists, 277—Stoics, 278—infidelity of 
Pliny, 279—of Strabo and Polybius, 281—of Seneca, 2€2— 
increase of superstition, priests, etc., 284—of vice and licen- 
tiousness, 285—Christianity of that age tinctured with super- 
stition—a distinction to be made, 289—sensuality of heathen- 
ism, 441—festivals full of pollution, 443—account of, by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, 444—indecent images, 446—indecent 
exposures of the person, 447—injurious to matrimony, 448— 
anecdotes of Alcibiades, 449—effects on the Greek poets, 451 
— artists, 452—orators, philosophers, Socrates, and Plato, 453 
—public courtezans, 454—Aspasia and Phryne, 455—ped- 
erastia of the Greeks, prostitution as a part of heathen worship, 
457—bestiality, comparative purity of morals in ancient Rome, 
459—not without exceptions, 460—degeneracy and profligacy 
under the emperors, 461—the vices of heathenism justified by 
appeals to their gods, 463—native impotency of heathen reli- 
gions, 465—historical view, Christianity alone a universal re- 
ligion, 466—heathenism capable of developing neither natural 
nor individual character, 468—nor the intellectual powers, 
469—nor the powers of the will, 470—nor the feelings, 471 
—nor the powers of the soul, 472—Christianity first abolished 
slavery, 474—slaves among the Greeks, 475—among the 
Romans, 476—influence of heathenism on the female sex, 
478—marriage, 479—Plutarch’s idea of it, 480—training of 
children, 483—object of education political, 484—want of 
humanity in heathenism, 488—human sacrifices, 489—Re- 
sults, preéminence of Christian Love, 492—Hints on the 
study of classical literature, 494. 

Heavens, Architecture of, by Dr. Nichol, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 
501. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, f. s. vol. x. 482—of the Old 
Testament, by Dr. Nordheimer, reviewed, s. s. vol. vii. 467— 
remarks on the importance of the work, 468—advantages of 
a Concordance compared with those of a Lexicon, 470—im- 
portance of the study of Hebrew, 472—remarks on Gesenius’ 
Lexicon, 477. 

Hebrew Article, Correspondence on, Letter from Prof. Stuart, 
s. s. vol. vi. 404—reply of Dr. Nordheimer, 412. 

Hebrew Bibles, f. s. vol. i. 186 
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Hebrew Concordance, by First, noticed, s. s. vol.i. 239. 

Hebrew Grammar, by George Bush, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 244. 

Hebrew Grammar, by Gesenius, translated by Prof. Conant, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. ii. 244. 

Hebrew Grammar, Dr. Nordheimer’s, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 506. 

Hebrew, grammatical analysis of, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 251. 

Hebrew Language, a Critical Grammar of, by J. Nordheimer, no- 
tice of, f. s. vol. xii. 247—reviewed by Prof. Lewis, s. s. vol. v. 
438. : 

Hebrew Language, see Interpretation and Philology, f. s. vol. iv. 
175. 

Hebrew Language, reasons for the study of, f. s. vol. xii. 113—im- 
portance attached to it by the earliest planters of New Eng- 

_land, 114—it is the common privilege of all the professions, 
118—examples in France, England, and Germany, 119—it 
strengthens the faith of the student in the genuineness and 
authority of the Scriptures, 122—its influence on the imagina- 
tion and taste, 125——its bearing upon the missionary enterprise, 
129. 

Hebrew Language and Literature, claims of the, f. s. vol. i. 491— 
neglected in this country and in England, 492—prejudice against 
its study—mistake with regard to the Jews, 493—the alle- 
gation that their language was poor and barbarous, refuted, 
494—-this language radically the same with the Syriac, Chal- 
dee, and Arabic, 495—many of the Hebrew writings lost, 
—-remarks on the originality of the language, 496—ob- 
jection with respect to its limited extent, answered, 498—mis- 
chief done by an erroneous method of instruction, 501—the 
claims of this study on intelligent youth in general, 503—the 
Hebrew Scriptures a collection of valuable relics of antiquity, 
504—they contaid’ much useful history—are lessons of 
moral wisdom, 506—character of the Hebrew poetry, 508— 
the style of the Hebrew writings, 512—inspiration their grand 
excellence—-remarks on their divinity, 517-—-an objection 
against introducing them into a course of education not strictly 
theological, answered, 526—-connection between the study of 
the Old and New Testaments, 528—course of Hebrew stud 
at Highbury and Homerton, 776 sq. 

Hebrew Lexicography, f. s. vol. viii. 448—general remarks, 448 
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—design of a lexicon, 451—labors of Buxtorf, 452—Simonis, 
Eichhorn, and others, 453—labors of Gesenius, 455—low 
state of Hebrew lexicography, 456—necessity the inventor of 
new words, 459—various knowledge necessary to, 461—prin- 
ciples of lexicography, 465—errors to be avoided, use of the 
cognate tongues, 466—peculiarities of the Hebrew, 469—first 
edition of Gesenius, 470—use of the Indo-Germanic tongues, 
472—qualifications of Gesenius, 473—his disinterestedness, 
476—detraction of Gesenius, 477—Ewald’s writings, 480—no 
one rivalled Gesenius, 481—Hitzig’s commentary, 482—neo- 
logical sentiments of Gesenius, 484—his philosophical merits, 
486—Prof. E. Robinson’s translation, 489. 

Hebrew Philology and Lexicography, sources of, f. s. vol. iii. 1 sq. 
threefold, 2—usus loquendi of Old Testament, 3—aids for 
this, 4—traditional knowledge of the Hebrew, 5—in versions, 
7—use and value of these, 9 sq.—in Lexicons, 12—in com- 
mentaries, 14—kindred languages, 15—Aramaean dialects, 16 
—Syriac, 17—Chaldee, 21—Samaritan, 22—Zubian, 23— 
Palmyrene, 24—Talmudic, 25—Rabbinic, Arabic, 27—Ethi- 
opic, 33—Egyptian, 34—Persian, 35—remarks on the proper 
use of these dialects, 36—by whom best used—plan of Jexi- 
cographical labors by Gesenius, 39—outlines of the history of, 
by Franz Delitzsch, Ph. D. of the University of Leipsic. Trans- 
lated from the Latin, by Wm. W. Turner, Instructoréf Hebrew 
in the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., s. s. vol. x. 190— 
the design of the publication, 190—knowledge of the Hebrew 
language defective with the early fathers of the Church, 191— 
greatly indebted to the exertions of Origen and Jerome, 192— 
the study of Hebrew literature made little progress in the mid- 
dle ages, 195—the Church neglected the grammatical works 
of the Jews, 197—the Hebrew language until the Reformation 
was confined within the walls of the synagogue, 202—the Ara- 
bic declared to be a more lucid language than the Hebrew, 
208—a new age of Hebrew study began with Julius First, 213 
—his Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, 217. 

Hebrew Prophets, a new translation of, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 
260. 

Hebrew publications in Paris, f. s. vol. viii. 224. 

Hebrew Tenses, review of Prof. Ewald, on the, by M. Stuart, f. 
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s. vol. xi. 131—commendation of Prof. E., 132—syntax of the 
verb, 134—of the two modes with Vav relative or conversive— 
Vav relative with the second mode, 137—Vav relative with 
first mode, 141—participle or relative tense, 143—remarks on 
the preceding. account of the Hebrew tenses, 146. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, canonical authority of, f. s. vol. ii. 411 
—was Paul the author? grounds of evidence; testimony of 
Peter, 412—analogy of the epistles of Peter and the Hebrews, 
414—analogy of the two epistles of Peter—ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, 417—Greek and oriental churches unanimous, 418— 
Eusebius in particular, 419—so most of the Latin fathers— 
internal evidence—personal circumstances of its author, 420. 
—mind of the writer, 421—arrangement and characteristic 

- particulars, 422—doubts as to style—Origen, 425—compari- 
son with Paul’s acknowledged writings, 426—results, 429— 
canonical authority, independent of Paul’s being the author, 
—written during the apostolic age—quoted by Clement of 
Rome—examples, 430—other evidences, 433—addressed to 
the church in Palestine, 434—meaning of the word Hebrews, 
435—sent probably to the church at Jerusalem, 436—doctrinal 
excellence, 438. 

Hebrews vi. 4-6, exposition of, s.s. vol. vii. 208—Heb. ix. 16-18, 
examination of Prof. Stuart, on, s. s. vol. viii. 51—two in- 
terpretations proposed, 51—di0djxn explained, 52—ocurdyxn 
never used in the New Testament, 53—nor in the Septuagint 
—6d.o7xn never used in the sense of testament, 54—reason of 
wrong interpretation, 55—views material to right interpreta- 
tion—true meaning of the passage, 57—Christ made no such 
will as is here supposed—not in keeping with the apostle’s 
design, 59—difficulties in Prof. Stuart’s interpretation, 60— 
objections in order—the principle proposed, 63—other proofs, 
66—last objection, 68—examination of the preceding remarks 
on the same passage, by Prof. Stuart, 356— grounds of 
dissent from Mr. Barnes’s interpretation, 357—Mr. B. mis- 
led in etymology, 358—proofs of the meanings of words 
maintained by Prof. S., 359— diad7jxn proved to mean last 
will or testament, 363—a doubt expressed, 364—an important 
particular omitted by Mr. B., 365—his argument not valid, 
366—other objections, 367—issue upon a matter of fact, 370 
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—remarks on other commentators, 372—the design of the 
apostle’s argument considered, 373. 

Hebrews xii. 25, some remarks on, s. s. vol. i. 88. 

Hebron, account of, f. s. vol. 3. 620. 

Hegel, noticed, f. s. vol. 9, 514. 

Heinsius, his testimony respecting Arminius, f. s. vol. 1. 259. 

Helffenstein, Rev. Samuel, jr., on the church of God, s.s. vol. ii. 
308. 

Heliopolis, situation of, f. s. vol. 2. 746, 753. 

Hell, Father, discourages Niebuhr, f. s. vol. ii. 624. 

Hellenists, definition and remarks respecting them, 358, 547— 
difference between them and Hebrews, 548. 

Helps in preaching, by Rev. Miles P. Squier, s. s. vol. x. 313— 
success of divine truth, 314—what necessary ?—enlightened - 
view of the state of impenitent mind, as to its powers and sus- 
ceptibilities, 315—man inherently able to feel and appreciate 
all motives, 316—a discriminating view of what conversion is, 
317—just apprehension of the agency of the Holy Spirit, 319 
—truth and the Spirit concur, 320—this agency coincides 
with the intimations of consciousness, 321—analysis of the 
hinderances to conversion, 322—just consideration of the pro- 
vince of the will, 325—address appropriate to an inquiring 
sinner, 327. 

Hemsen, Prof., on, Paul, f. s. vol. x. 142—memoir of, 144. 

Henderson, Dr. Ebenezer, letter to Prof. Stuart, f. s. vol. i. 776 
—on the various readings in 1 Tim. iii. 16, f. s. vol. ii. 1—re- 
marks on Sir J. Newton’s tract, 4; see Various Readings. 

Hengstenberg, Prof. E. W., notice of, f. s. vol. i. 21—on the 
genuineness of the latter part of Isaiah, 700—Christology, no- 
ticed, f. s. vol. ix. 210, 550—f. s. vol. vi. 234, 504—his Chris- 
tology reviewed, s. s. vol. iv. 393-testimony of the Old Testament 
to Christ, 393—growth of prophecy, 396—qualifications of the 
author, 399—doubtful explanations, 401—views of prophecy, 
—particular passages, 403—symbolical action of the pro- 
phets, 405—on the causes of the denial of the Mosaic origin 
of Pentateuch, f. s. vol. xi. 416, vol. xii. 458—on the na- 
ture of prophecy, f. s. vol. ii. 139—remarks upon his Chris- 
tology, 310—his work on Daniel, 312—interpretation of Isa. 
52:13; c. 58, 310, 499—on the Godhead of the Messiah, f. 
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s. vol. iii. 652 sq.—on the standing still of the sun and moon, 
721 sq.—his Christology, 758—on the expression, He shall 
be called a Nazarene, f.s. vol. iv. 182 sq.—Egypt and the 
books of Moses, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 229. 

Henotics, f. s. vol. iv. 131. 

Henry, Rev. C. S., D. D., his discourses and essays appended to 
Whewell on the Foundation of Morals, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 245. 

Heraclas, f. s. vol. iv. 48. 

Herder, on the spirit of Hebrew Poetry, f. s. vol. v. 249. 

Hermeneutics, f. s. vol. iv. 130. 

Herod, places Greek inhabitants in Jewish towns, f. s. vol. i. 537 
—favors the Greeks,—builds a theatre in Cesarea for the 
Greeks, 540. 

‘ Herodpolis, i. q. Rameses, f. s. vol. ii. 746, 750. 

Herschell, Ridley H., on the present state, etc. of the Jews, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. ili. 401. 

Herzfeld, Levi, Chronologia Judicum, etc. noticed, s. s. vol. i. 501. 

Hesbon, visit to, f. s. vol. iii. 650. 

Hetherington, Rev. W. M., History of the Church of Scotland, 
noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 460—history of the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines, noticed, 470. 

Hickok, Prof. L. P., on the design of Theological Seminaries, f. 
s. vol. xi. 187—authority a source of moral obligation, f. s. 
vol. xii. 276—the a priori argument for the being of God, s. s. 
vol. v. 273—a posteriort argument for the being of God, s. s. 
vol. vi. 350. 

Hieroglyphics, see Champollion, f. s. vol. iii. 34. 

Hierophant, the, by Prof. Bush, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 485. 

Higgins, W. M., on the Earth, f. s. vol. x. 241. 

Highbury College, course of Hebrew study at, f. s. vol. i. 777. 

Hill, the late George, D. D., lectures in Divinity, noticed, s. s. 
vol. viii. 243. 

Hill, Rev. W., D. D., History of Presbyterianism, noticed, s. s. 
vol. iv. 504. 

Hindoos, origin of, f. s. vol. v. 261. 

Hindostan, conquest of, from the north, f. s. vol. iii. 718—lan- 
guage, 759. 

Hints and cautions respecting the Greek Article—reasons why 
these remarks are so named, f. s. vol. iv. 277 sq.—want of 
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satisfactory definition of the Greek Article, 279 sq.—nature 
of the Greek Article, 288 sq.—is it an essential part of speech ? 
—early usage of Greek writers, 293 sq.—principles respecting 
the Article, 297 sq.—modifications and exceptions, 305—il- 
lustration by other parts of speech, 306 sq.—cases where the 
meaning is changed by the admission or exclusion of the Arti- 
cle, 318—cases of arbitrary use, 319 sq.—important conclu- 
sions built on the absence or presence of the Article, in respect 
to some doctrines of theology, 321 sq. 

History, of Christianity, by Milman, noticed, s.s. vol. vii. 228— 
of the Christian Church, by Dr. Hazelius, noticed, s. s. vol. 
viii. 264—of the Christian religion and Church, during the first 
centuries, by Augustus Neander, translated from the German, by 
Henry John Rose, B. D., noticed, s. s. vol. x. 242—governmen- 
tal of the U. S. America, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 234—of Har- 
vard University, reviewed, s. s. vol. vii. 89, 175, 253—-New Eng- 
land, examination of certain points of, s. s. vol. vii. 89—of 
philosophy, f. s. vol. vii. 218—and plan of education, by H. J. 
Smith, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 243—of the great reformation in 
Germany and Switzerland, by Merle d’Aubigné, noticed, s. 
s. vol. vii. 226—of the United States, by George Bancroft, no- 
ticed, s.s. vol. v. 246—of the world, general, by Dr. Rotteck, 
noticed, s. s. vol. v. 493. 

Historical and geological deluges compared, f. s. vol. x. 328. vol. 
xi. l—congress, f. s. vol. vill. 230—discourses, by Rev. L. 
Bacon, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 588. vol. ii. 217—sketch of deism, 
by Prof. E. Pond, D. D., s.s. vol. iii. 372—sketch of the doctrine 
of divine decrees, by Prof. E. Pond, s.s. vol. ix. 285—sketch of 
medical philosophy, by Samuel Adams, M. D., s. s. vol. xi. 892. 

Historiography, ecclesiastical, in Germany, probable cause of 
the great number of church historians, f. s. vol. x. 297—de- 
mands on the historiographer, 299—proper use of sources, 300 
—moral character of the historian, 301—piety of the historian, 
and his views of the church of Christ, 302—style, 304—ar- 
rangement, 305—orthodox school, sectar‘an historians, 306— 
impartial and heterodox historians, 307—writings of Kant, 308 
—naturalists and pietists, 309—transition, 310—Schmidt and 
Gieseler, 311—evangelical school—Neander, 312—influence 
of the ‘‘ newest philosophy,” 312—Kant and Hegel, 314. 
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Hitchcock, Prof. Edward, on Geology, s. s. vol. vi. 261—reply 
to Prof. Stuart, f. s. vol. vii. 448—on historical and geological 
deluges, f. s. vol. x. 328. vol. xi. l1—elementary geology, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. iv. 264. 497, vol. vi. 495. 

Hitzig, Dr. Ferd., on Isaiah, f. s. vol. viii. 240. 

Hoary Head and the Valleys below, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 258. 

Hodegetics, explanation of the term, f. s. vol. iv. 127. 

Hodge, on Romans, f. s. vol. vi. 502. 

Holland, f. s. vol. vii. 287—account of the religious denomina- 
tions in, f. s. vol. ix. 254—intelligence from, f. s. vol. v. 254. 

Hollenbeck, Rev. C. A., infant baptism, s. s. vol. xi. 222. 

Holt, Rev. Edwin, on Universalism, f. s. vol. xii. 70—review of 
Park’s Life of W. B. Homer, s. s. vol. viii. 177. 

Holy Ghost, on the sin against, f. s. vol. xi. 506—Spirit, work 
of, by Rev. O. Winslow, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 238. 

Home Education, by the author of Natural History of Enthusi- 
asm, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 251. 

Homer, Wm. Bradford, Park’s Life and Writings of, reviewed, 
s. s. vol. viii. 177—he was no ordinary man—his biography 
faithfully given, 178— interesting extracts, 179—the variety of 
his sermons, 180—he had a method in preaching, 182—ele- 
gance of style, 183—his skill in illustrating religious truth, 
185—remarkable power, 186—careful research, 187—impres- 
sive eloquence, 189—his attainments eminent, 190—peculiar 
qualifications, 191—the mystery of his early death, 192—a 
warning to students, 193. 

Homerton, Hebrew study at, f. s. vol. i. 778. 

Homes, Rev. Henry A., on the sect of the Yezidies of Mesopo- 
tamia, s. s. vol. vil. 329—review of Boré’s Travels in Turkey 
and Persia, s. s. vol. xi. 28. 

Homiletics, f. s. vol. iv. 133. 

Hooker, Rev. Herman, his Christian Library, noticed, f. s. vol. 
ix. 512. 

Hooker, Horace, Gallaudet and, Spelling-Book, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vi. 249—School and Family Dictionary, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 
247. 

Hopkins, President Mark, on Originality, f. s. vol. vi. 482— 
on the effect of the gospel in liberalizing the mind, f. s. vol. x. 
419. 
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Hoppus, Prof. his Tour on the Continent, noticed, f. s. vol. ix. 
513. , 

Hor, Mount, f. s. vol. ii. 784, 788, vol. iii. 283, 640. 

Horeb, f. s. vol. ii. 768. 

Horne, Thomas Hartwell, B. D., Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 461. 

Horses, see Bedouins, f. s. vol. iv. 746. 

Horticulture, the Theory of, by J. Lindley, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 
249. 

Hosea, Burroughs’s Exposition of, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 484. 

Hospitality, see Bedouins, f. s. vol. iv. 737. 

Hot Springs at Callirhoé, visit to, f. s. vol. iii. 648. 

Hovey, Prof., his Letters from the West Indies, noticed, f. s. vol. 
xi. 512. 

Howe, Prof. George, Discourse on Theological Education, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. xi. 479. 

Hubbard, F. M., study of the works of nature, f. s. vol. vi. 173 
—on the commerce of Babylon, f. s. vol. vii. 364—edition of 
Catullus, 495—on the commerce of Ancient Egypt, f.s. vol. x. 
33—translation of Schweighaiser on the theology of Socrates, 
f. s. vol. xii. 47, s. s. vol. i. 161. 

Hug, prevalence of the Greek language in Palestine, f. s. vol. i. 
530. 

Humboldt, William von, f. s. vol. vi. 258. “ 

Humphrey, Rev. Heman, D. D., his Domestic Education, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iv. 261—Letters to a Son in the Ministry, noticed, 
s. s. vol. vili. 249. 

Humphrey, Old, Addresses, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 249—-Thoughts 
for the Thoughtful, 490—Country Strolls, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xii. 479. 

Husks, f. s. vol. iii. 402—that the swine did eat, s. s. vol. iv. 112 
—specimen described, 113—authorities for its identity, 114. 
Huss, John, his example, f. s. vol. iii. 227—receives Wickliffe’s 
writings, f.s. vol. iv. 431—sketch of his life, 432 sq.—his mer- 
its in respect to the Bohemian language, 434—summoned be- 
fore the Council of Constance, 435—writings of Huss, 436—- 

his death, 437— its consequences, 438 sq. 

Hydraulic and other machines, description of, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vill. 256. 

7 
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Hymns for the Vestry and the Fireside, noticed, s. s, vol. vii. 250. 
Hyponoia, or Thoughts on a Spiritual Understanding of the 
Apocalypse, etc., noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 254. 


I. 


Ideal of a Perfect Pulpit Discourse, by Prof. H. N. Day, s. s. vol. 
xii. 85—pulpit eloquence not yet risen to its highest excel- 
lence, 86—it is an art, 87—different minds move differently, 
88—essential constituents of a discourse, 89—Scripture au- 
thority, 91—text, 92—truth, 94—the form of logical proposi- 
tions not essential, 95—unity, 96—the end must be practical 
goodness, 100—the topical method, 101—French preachers, 
106. 

Idumea, historical sketches of, f. s. vol. iii. 247 sq.—general sit- 
uation and extent, 248—name, setlement, and early history, 
250—subsequent history, 256 sq.—name Idumea used in a 
wider sense, 260—successors of the Idumeans, Nabatheans, 
262—Kedarenes, 263—country called Arabia Petraea—kings 
of Arabia mostly called Aretas, 264 sq. —subdued under Tra- 
jan, 267—called Palaestina Tertia, 268—afterwards Arabia 
Tertia and Syria Sobal, 269—cities and towns of, 271 sq.— 
Petra, 278—Burckhardt’s journey in, 394—Legh’s do. 614. 

Ignatius, on 1 Tim. iil. 16, f. s. vol. ii. 36. 

Immortality of the Soul, early Greek Fathers on the, f. s. vol. x. 
411—former inquirers did not consider the subject in connec- 
tion with the anthropology of the Greek Fathers, 411—Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, and Theophilus—opinions of Tertullian, 412— 
division of the man into three parts, body, soul, and spirit, 413 
—T atian the principal source, 415—his opinion was, that the 
soul is not, in and of itself, immortal, but is capable of dying ; 
yet it is possible it may never die, 416—instructions of the 
New Testament, 417—evidence of from nature, s. s. vol. xii. 
294. 

{mmutability of moral distinctions, f. s, vol. vi. 117. 

Impostures, literary, f. s. vol. xi. 39—what are we to understand 
by the expression, literary impostures ? 39—three classes, the 
first of which is plagiarism, 41—there have been men of con- 
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siderable reputation who could unblushingly advocate this spe- 
cies of robbery, 42—examples of its practice among the an- 
cients, 48—modern examples, Barbora, Bishop of Ugento, 
Richard Cumberland, Dr. Middleton, etc., 44—rank and 
wealth have obtained unmerited eminence in the literary world 
at the expense of gifted dependents, 45—a curious account by 
D’Israeli—forgeries connected with religion, 46—examples 
since the Christian era and before the dawn of letters, 47— 
examples in more modern times—D’Israeli’s account of the 
forgeries of Joseph Valla, 49—impositions on an Englishman 
by a Hindoo pundit, 50—Lauder’s temporary imposition upon 
the public, relating to Milton’s Paradise Lost, 5l1—the poems 
of Ossian—frauds of W. H. Ireland in relation to the writings 
of Shakspeare, 57—playful literary impositions, 58 

Imputation, doctrine of, examined, f. s. vol. vii. 241—one of ear- 
nest dispute, 242—doctrinal controversies to be decided by 
the Bible, 244—use of 3m, 24S—it means to think, 250—to 
count or impute, 253—to impute to, 255—meaning of doyifo- 
pou, 557—same as.of 34m, 258—meaning of éldoyéw, 262— 
Rom. v. 13 means sin is not made account of where there is 
no law, 267—merits of Christ sole ground of pardon, 271— 
entire uniformity in belief not expected, 272—meaning of im- 
puted sin or righteousness, 278—active obedience of Christ, 
283—Paul leaves the mode in which Adam’s race begame cor- 
rupt undetermined, 288—meaning of righteousness of God in 
him, 289—made a curse for us, 292—his own body on the 
tree, 293—meaning of Isa. liii. 5 sq., 295—imputation, if true, 
not an essential doctrine, 321—does not explain an hereditary 
human depravity, 323—creeds, 326—concluding remarks, 329. 

7A, use of in New Testament, f. s. vol. v. 84—notice of Titt- 
mann, 84—of Devarius, Hoogeveen, etc., 85—importance of 
right views of ive, 86—used both in the sense of in order that, 
and to point out the end or object, 89—a great affinity between 
the particles, 92—twofold office of the causal conjunctions, 
94—-good classical writers use ive in an ecbatic sense, 95— 
later Greek writers use it in the same sense, 100—general re- 
sult of the discussion, 103—signification of ive in the New 
Testament is of wide extent, 105; ta put after verbs of ask- 
ing, etc., 108 ; iva used in a chronic sense, 111. 
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‘Incest, the Levitical law of, editorial remarks, s. s. vol. viii. 423 
—two leading points, the first waived, 425-—true limitation of 
incest in the Levitical law, 426—it includes marriage, 427— 
two principles of interpretation stated, the principle of impli- 
cation disputed, 428—Dr. Dwight’s Hebrew Wife, 429—an 
illustrative table, 431—rules of construction, 432—other ob- 
jections to the principle of implication, 434-—-the argument 
continued, 436—difference of relationship in the male and the 
female lines, 437—extract from the New-York Observer, 440. 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, by John L. Stephens, noticed, 
8. 8. vol. x. 234. 

India and Affghanistan, by J. Harlan, noticed, s. s. vol. vili. 264. 

Indian origin of the name Jehovah, f. s. vol. iv. 89, 105 sq.— 

-whether found among the American Indians, 103, 104—liter- 
ature, etc., see Sanscrit, f. s. vol. ii. 711. 

Indians west of the Mississippi, f. s. vol. v. 421—policy of the 
United States Government, 422—treaties with the Indians, 
423—appointment of commissioners, 425—nature of the Indian 
country, 426—number of Indians, 427—plan of the govern- 
ment, 429—exclusion of ardent spirits, 4380—selection of 
agents, 432—United States courts, 433—exclusion of white 
traders, 434—-hostile Indians—conversion and civilization of 
the tribes, 435—late intelligence of, 483. 

Infidelity, Cause and Cure of, Dr. Nelson’s work on, reviewed, 
f. s. vol. x. 89—commended, 90—infidelity characterized by 
uniform and unblushing ignorance, 93—it is disingenuous, 95 
—-scurrilous, gross, vulgar, and unstable, 96— inconsistent, 97 
—immoral, debasing, and cruel, 98—unsuccessful and false, 
99—arrogant, and at war with the analogies of nature and 
Providence, 100—at war with fulfilled prophecies and with 
genuine history, 101. 

Infrequency of allusions to Christianity in Greek and Roman 
writers, f. s. vol. xi. 203. 

*‘ Inquirer,” reply to, by Dr. Woods, s. s. vol. iv. 467, vol. vi. 365 

. —dquestions of, Dr. Woods’s reply to, continued, s. s. vol. vii. 

_ . 146—two classes of affections and desires, 147—the Saviour’s 

temptation explained, 148—remarks on spontaneous affections, 

151—moral affections, 153—the grounds of responsibility con- 
sidered, 155—the nature of free agency, 159—the power of 
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choice explained on a general principle, 161—invariable affec- 
tions, 167—the influence of Adam’s sin, 170—general re- 
marks, 173. 

Inquiries respecting Free Agency, s. s. vol. iii. 455. 

Inquiry into the commerce of Ancient Egypt, f. s. vol. x. 33— 
into the Organization and Government of the Apostolic 
Church, by Albert Barnes, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 238. 

Inspiration of the prophets, not incompatible with their voluntary 
agency, f. s. vol. 1. 143, 147—the prophets knew the import of 
what they uttered, 144—nature of the inspiration, 702, 706— 
what is it? f. s. vol. ii. 222—Lowth’s view of it, 228—doc- 
trines of the Alexandrian school on, f. s. vol. iv. 190 sq.— 
Gaussen on, reviewed, s. s. vol. vi. 76. 

Instinct, on the nature of, f. s. vol. xi. 74—definition of—opin- 
ions of Descartes, Reid, and Darwin, 75—of Cudworth, M. 
Buffon, M. Reimen, and Cuvier, 76—of Dupont and Dr. Good, 
77—instinctive actions seem to be performed through the in- 
tervention of the will, 80. 

Institutions, free, permanence of, f. s. vol. viii. 267—the present 
age superior in knowledge and virtue, 258—difficulty of form- 
ing a correct judgment, 259—unexampled diffusion of useful 
knowledge, 260—conviction of the necessity of legal restraint, 
262—improved education of a larger number, 264—virtuous 
tendencies of knowledge, 265—knowledge necessary to the 
existence of republican institutions, 266—multiplication of 
higher seminaries favorable, 267—benevolent, literary, and 
miscellaneous associations of the age, 268—no professed asso- 
ciations for the increase of virtue, 269—united effort, 270— 
learning no longer confined to a few, 271—connection be- 
tween ignorance and despotism, 273—liberty of the press— 
increasing energy of moral power, 274—higher tone of moral- 
ity, 276—greater strength of religious feeling, 277—Christian 
decision, 278—charities multiplied, 279—union of Christians, 
280—spirit of controversy dreaded, 281—the dangers to which 
our institutions are exposed apprehended, 282— ingress of for- 
eigners, 283—political causes favorable, 284—divine influence 
necessary, 285. 

Instruction, public, in Europe, report on, f. s. vol. xi. 517 

Instruments, musical, of Egyptians, f. s. vol. ix. 273. 
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Inteliectual, System of the Universe, Cudworth’s, notice of, f. s. 
vol. xii. 242—Discipline, Study of the Classics as an, by Prof. 
Sanborn, s. s. vol. vi. 56. 

Intelligence, literary and miscellaneous, f. s. vol. xii. 253—-s. s. 
vol. vii. 250, 494, vol. viii. 267, 490. 

Intermediate place, the, by Prof. E. Pond, D. D., different from the 
intermediate state, s. s. vol. v. 464—heaven and hell, 465—do 
souls pass to their final state at death ? 466—terms used to de- 
scribe the nether world, 467—things under the earth, 470— 
texts of Scripture, 471—arguments against the intermediate 
place, 473—objections answered, 476. 

Interpretation, of Ps. xvi.—difficulties attending this Psalm, f. s. 
vol. i. 53—Calvin’s commentary, 53—views of Le Clerc and 

‘Ruperti, 57—of Rosenmiiller and Gesenius, 59—of De Wette, 
60—of Eusebius, 61—remarks on the double sense, 63—this 
Psalm prophetic of Christ, 65—the apostle Peter’s quotation, 
67—Paul’s quotation, 69—view of Michaelis, 73—translation 
of the Psalm, 75—its interpretation, 76—objections answered, 
105—Grammatico-historical, of the Scriptures, f. s. vol. i. 111 
—characteristics of a correct theory of, 125—erroneous me- 
thods of interpretation, traditional, 127—philosophical, 128— 
allegorical, 130—of types, 135—simplicity of interpretation, 
452— its definition, 454—necessary interpretation, 455—sim- 
plicity in the interpreter, 457—forced interpretation, 464—its 
definition, 465—its characteristics, 469—its causes, 470—of 
Romans viii. 18-25, by Prof. M. Stuart, f. s. vol. i. 363—of the 
Song of Deborah and Barak, Judges v., f. s. vol. i. 568—the 
circumstances which gave rise to the Song, 569—analysis of 
the Song, 571—its translation, 572—remarks on its antiquity, 
575—on its poetical rhythm, 578—notes on the translation, 
579—of the Scriptures ; is it like that of other books? f. s. 
vol. ii. 124—every person by nature an interpreter, 125—the 
principles of interpretation depend on nature, 127—the Bible 
a revelation, therefore intelligible to the Jews without study, 
131— intelligible to us when, by study, we have placed our- 
selves in the same situation, 132—art of interpretation a most 
simple one—objections answered, 133 sq.—works on, 582—of 
2 Peter i. 19 sq., f. s. vol. ii. 169, 240—of Jer. xx. 7 
sq., 225.—of Isaiah, lii. 13, c. liii., f. s. vol. ii. 310, 499— 
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this passage often quoted in N. T., 312—historical view, Jewish 
interpretation mostly Messianic, 314—other Jewish interpreta- 
tions, and applications of min7 732 , 320 sq.— interpretation of 
the passage by Christians, mostly Messianic, 323—other Chris- 
tian interpretations, 325 sq.—subject of the prophecy, 329— 
contents and order of the prediction, 330—interpretation of lii. 
13, lili. 9, 331 sq.—do. of liii. 10-12, 499 sq.—translation, 510 
—arguments against the Messianic interpretation considered, 
512—do. in favor of it, 517—do. against other interpretations, 
524—against the pious part of the Jewish people as the sub- 
ject, 533—whole Jewish nation, or the collective body of the 
prophets, 535—of Matt. v. 3-5, f.s. vol. iii., 691, see. Interpre- 
ters and Sermon on the Mount—of Josh., x. 12, sq., f. s. vol. iii., 
721, see Sun and Moon—of Ex., vi. 2, 3, see Jehovah, f. s. 
vol. ili., 730—of the New Testament, f. s. vol. iv. 171—necessity 
of the study of the Jewish history, 172—of the geography of 
Palestine and the adjacent territories, 173 sq.—of the customs 
of the Jews, 175—and of the Hebrew language, 176-178— 
typical, of Scripture, Prof. J. Muenscher on, s. s. vol. v. 92. 

Interpreters of the N. T., want of agreement among, a great 
cause of disquiet, f. s. vol. iii. 684 sy.—the discrepancy not al- 
ways real and contradictory, so that one does not exclude the 
others—two tendencies in exegesis, one rich and spirited, the 
other old and abstract, 686 sq.—extract from Goethe on Plato 
and Aristotle, 687—examples of the latter tendency, 689—of 
the former, 689, 690—critique on Matt. v. 3-5, as an example 
of the above positions, 691 sq. 

Introduction to the Critical Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
by Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D., noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 
461. 

Introductory Observations, s. s. vol. i. 1—reasons for commencing 
a new series, 2—objects of the work, 3—purchase of the 
“‘ Quarterly Christian Spectator,” 4—existing contfoversies on 
theological doctrines, 6—statements of doctrines as a basis of 
fellowship and codperation, 9—various forms of association 
for benevolent objects, 15—voluntary societies, 16—natural 
history, geology, etc., mental science, 18—moral science, 19 
—political economy, criticism, etc., 20. 

Irenics, f. s. vol. iv. 131. 
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Isagoge, explanation of the term, f. s. vol. iv. 127. 

Isaiah, ch. xl.—Ixvi., (see genuineness,) f. s. vol. i. 700—xv. and 
xvi. explained, f. s. vol. vii. 107—remarks of Professor 
Stuart, 107—the ancient Petra, 108—remarks of Gesenius, 
110—sketch of Moab, 111—no discrepancy between Kings 
and Chronicles, 113—Petra visited by modern travel- 
lers, 119—contents of the prophecy, 120—Jeremiah vindi- 
cated, 123—Isaiah translated, 125—commentary on chapter 
xv., 129—on chap. xvi., 146—xvii. 12-14, xviii. 1-7, comment- 
ary on, f. s. vol. viii. 195—introduction, 195—general view, 
196—translation, 197—-commentary, 198—remarks by Prof. 
M. Stuart, 217—notes on, by Albert Barnes, s. s. vol. iii. 503. 

Isis, inscription on her temple, f. s. vol. iv. 98 sq. 

Israel, kingdom of, see Ten Tribes, f. s. vol. ii. 704. 

Israelites, their exodus out of Egypt, f. s. vol. ii. 743 sq.—route 
to the Red Sea, 750—passage of the Red Sea, 753—route to 
Mount Sinai, 758—Marah, 761—Elim, 762—encampment 
by the Sea, 763—Dophka and Alush, 764—Rephidim, 
Sinai, and desert of Sinai, 765—from Sinai to Moab, 771 sq. 
—Sinai to Kadesh, 783—return again to Kadesh, 785—their 
nomadic character, 787—general summary, 792—the land 
of Goshen, and the Exodus of the, letter to the Editor, 
by Prof. Robinson, s. s. vol. iii. 306—description of his 
route from Cairo to Suez, 307—description of the town, 
309—the gulf of Suez and the surrounding plain, 311—the 
Red Sea, 314—the land of Goshen, 316—route of the Israel- 
ites to the Red Sea, 318—the first day’s march, 319—passage 
of the Red Sea, 320—two main points, 321. 

Italy, seminaries of learning in, f. s. vol. v. 258—statistical work 
on, f. s. vol. ix. 255—f. s. vol. xii. 514. 

Italian theological literature and education, present state of, f. s. 
vol. i. 177—theological journals, 179—interpretation of the 
Scriptures little studied, 182—universities, 183—duties of 
their professors, 184. 


J. 


Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, by Rev. G. D. Krummacher, 
noticed, s.s. vol. v. 497. 
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Jahn’s Biblical Archzology, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 232. 

James I. takes part in the dispute between Arminius and Gomar 
—burns the book of Vorstius, f. s. vol. i. 252. 

James, the book of, reconciled with Paul, see Faith, f. s. vol. iii. 
189—alleged discrepancy between him and Paul, f. s. vol. iv. 
683 sq.—De Wette’s view of it—investigation of the passages 
in question, 684 sq.—whether the discrepancy is real or appa- 
rent, 688 sq.—methods of reconciliation, 694 sq.—object of 
James, 702 sq.—unity of faith and works, 704—Manton’s 
Exposition of, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 484. 

James, Rev. J. Angell, his Christian Professor, noticed, f. s, vol. 
xi. 253—Widow directed to the Widow’s God, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vi. 498. 

Jauhari, see Djauhari, f. s. vol. iii. 29. 

Japan, intelligence from, f. s. vol. x. 250—and Malaysia, claims of, 
noticed, s. s. vol. i. 505. 

Jay, Rev. William, Exercises for the Closet, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 
244—Jubilee Memorial, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 250—Family 
Prayers, noticed, s: s. vol. x. 492. 

Jarchi, his Commentary, etc., f. s. vol. iii. 14. 

Jehovah, never written in Hebrew with the proper vowel-points, 
f. s. vol. i. 738—pronunciation unknown, 739—a sacred mys- 
tery, 740—import of the name, Ex. vi. 2, 3, f. s. vol. iii. 730 
sq.—different views, 731—vowels uncertain, 732—sources of 
evidence for the signification—expresses the real existence of 
God, in opposition to the false gods, 733—this view supported 
by the etymology, 733, 734—and by the constant reference to 
it in the Bible, 734—by the theocracy and the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, 735 sq.—by God’s dealings with the Israelites, etc. 737 
—this meaning illustrated from Ex. iii. }4—meaning of Ex. vi. 
3, 740—use of Jehovah, 741—used alone in Genesis only once, 
—use in Job,—a sense in which God was not known to the pa- 
triarchs as Jehovah, 742—bearing of all this on the characters 
of the different dispensations, 744—meaning of "30 x , 745— 
peculiar importance of the name Jehovah has ceased, so far as 
it regarded the Mosaic dispensation, 747—but remains in so 
far as it is applied to Christ, 748—hypothesis of the Egyptian 
or Indian origin of the name, f. s. vol. iv. 89 sq.—Schiller’s 
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Mission of Moses, 90—Reinhold’s view of the Hebrew myste- 
ries, 93 sq.—disputes of the theologians as to their connection 
with Egypt, 93 sq.—whether the Tetragrammaton is to be 
found among the Chinese, 97—further examination of the da- 
ta by which the hypothesis is maintained, 98 sq.—resemblance 
of the names Jehovah and Jovis, 104 sq.—whether the origin 
of the name Jehova is to be sought in Eastern Asia, 105 sq.— 
principle which ought to be followed in the comparison of He- 
brew with foreign words, 107—deep meaning of the names 
applied to God, 108. 

Jenks, Rev. William, D. D., his Comprehensive Commentary, 
noticed, f. s. vol. x. 486, s. s. vol. iii. 229. 

Jephtha’s Vow, Exposition of, by Rev. Xenophen, Betts, s. s. vol. 
1x. 143-—import of this yow—marginal reading the true one— 
nature of singular vows, 144—context favors this reading, 145— 
the fact of devotements to celibacy, 147—-character of Jephthah 
favors this interpretation—providence of God in the case also 
148. 

Jerome of Prague, his erudition and zeal, f. s. vol. iv. 434, 435— 
his death—magnanimity and eloquence, 437. 

Jerraseh, ruins of, the ancient Gerasa, f. s. vol. ili. 651. 

Jerusalem, antiquities of, f. s. vol. xii. 512. 

Jessey Allan, the Lame Girl, by Grace Kennedy, noticed, s. s. 
vol. x. 495. 

Jesus, the Trial of, by Dupin, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 255. 

Jewish, Literature, s. s. vol. vi. 154—Religion, the present state 
of the, by E. S. Calman, Introductory Note by the Editor, s. 
s. vol. iii. 398—Rev. E. Smith’s account of Mr. Calman, 399 
—remarks on Mr. Herschell’s views, 401—the sufferings of 
the Jews, 405—persecuted by the Roman Catholics, 406— 
their condition greatly meliorated, 407—many among them 
believe in Christ, 409—the present state of Judaism, -410— 
seasons of their fettivals, 41i—the manner of their oelebra- 
tion--the feast of unleavened bread, 412—of Pentecost, 413 
—of trumpets, 415—a supposed day of judgment, 416—days 
of repentance, 418—various ceremonies, 419—chanters, 422 
—the boisterous clamor of women, 424—feast of tabernacles, 
8. s. vol. iv. 176——pouring of water in golden cups, 177—pro- 
fane days of the feast, 178—this feast at Safed, 179—syna- 
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gogue services at Bagdad and Beyroot, 181 — feast of 
dedication—feast of Esther, 182—-Sabbath, 183—prayers, 184 
—education confined to males, 186—mode of education pre- 
scribed in the Talmud, 186—marriage, 188—colleges in Pal- 
estine, 189—obeisance to the moon, 191—-Jews in Palestine 
compared with those im Russia, Poland, and Turkey, 193— 
praying for souls in Purgatory, 195—cruelties, 197—modern 
Judaism offspring of the Talmud, 200—note by the editor, 201 
—schools in Babylonia, s. s. vol. ii. 281—in Palestine, s. s. vol. 
ii. 269—Scribe and MSS., f. s. vol. iv. 766 sq. 

Jews, the, their condition and belief at the time of the coming 
of Christ—Jost’s General History of the Jews, s. s. vol. ii. 
174—the Jews at that time divided into three parties—one 
party adhered to their schools, 175—another party expect- 
ed a full restoration of the Jewish Commonwealth, 177—a third 
party earnestly sought a general reformation of morals, 178 
—the facts exhibited in this history merit.particular attention, 
181. 

Jewsbury’s Letters tu the Young, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 263. 

Job and his Times, by Wemyss, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 245. 

Joel, der Prophet, von Credner, f. s. vol. ii. 408. 

John, Tholuck’s comment on, f. s. vol. vii. 440—i. 29, remarks 
on, f. s. vol. viii. 189—Daniel and, designations of time in, s. 
s. vol. iv. 35—the evangelist, life and character of, ss. vol. iv. 
299—parentage and early religious impressions, 299—first ap- 
pearance as a disciple, 300—residence in Asia Minor, 302— 
anecdote, 303—delicate susceptibility, 304-—erdengy of tem- 
perament, 306—profound views, 309. 

Johnson, F. W., Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, noticed, s. 
s. vol. vii. 483, 

Johnston’s Sacred Seal, noticed, s. s, vol. ix. 241. 

Jona, monastery at, f. s. vol. iv. 552. 

Jones, Charles C., Religious Instruction of Negroes of the Uni- 
ted States, s. s. vol. ix. 481. 

Jordan, anciently flowed into the Dead Sea, f. s. vol. ii. 775, '777 
—excursion of the pilgrims to, f. s. vol. iii. 6146—the, and its 
valley, by Dr. Robinson—introductory note by the editors, s. s. 
vol. iv. 265—northwestern coast of the Dead Sea, 266—aspect 
of the country—banks of the Jordan, 267——breadth—upper 
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banks, 268—early travellers to the Jordan, 269—Burckhardt’s 
account of the Ghor, 270—biblical account, 273—periodical 
rise, 274—causes, 275—passage of the Israelites, 276. 

Josephus, his testimony relative to the Jewish language in the 
time of Christ, f. s. vol. i. 344, 542—his testimony respecting 
Christ, f. s. vol. iv. 705 sq.—grounds for its genuineness, 706 sq. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, noticed, s. s. vol.xi. 224. 

Journeyings of the Israelites, see Israelites, f. s. vol. 11. 743. 

Joy, the bower of spiritual, f. s. vol. ix. 257—but one true joy 
for spiritual minds, 258—the joy of the Lord is-our strength, 
—it achieves almost every thing good and noble, 259— 
gives life and vigor to all the mental powers and operations, 
260—it brightens the objects of intellection, 261—it aids the 
performance of devotional duties,—it has a direct connection 
with all holy feelings, 262—joy bears up the mind in affliction, 
263—it helps to resist the influence of worldly good, 264— 
spiritual joy needful for the world’s conversion, 266—the mass 
of Christians have little holy joy, 267—consequently not very 
useful, 268—the church has been the abode of doubt and fear 
rather than joy, 269—every Christian ought to be a specimen 
of the happiness which christianity can bestow, 270—no sub- 
stantial difficulties in the way, 271—the power of—allowed sin 
hinders our joy, 272. : 

Jubilee. of the Constitution, by J. Q. Adams, noticed, s. s. vol. 
li. 254. 

Jude, Jenkins’s exposition of, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 484 

Julia of Baiz, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 246. 

Justification, faith, and the active obedience of Christ, views of 
the early reformers on,—introduction, f. s. vol. xi. 448—bear- 
ing of these views upon the agitating controversies of the times, 
449— importance of the subject, 451—views on justification, 
—the term justification not of recent coinage, 453—the terms 
pardon, forgiveness, and justification, employed as synonymes, 
454—of Oecumenius, Bernard, and John Calvin, 455—of Ur- 
sinus, 459—of Paraeus, 463—imputation of the righteousness 
of Christ and remission of sins customarily joined in justifica- 
tion, 465—Melanchthon says that justification signifies for- 
giveness of sins, 466—the French and Augsburg confessions 
unite substantially in the same sentiment, 467—also the Sax- 
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ony and Belgic catechisms, 468—Wendeline remarks that 
they express the whole nature of justification who affirm that 
it consists in the forgiveness of sins, 469—Dr. Tilenus says 
that either forgiveness or imputation taken separately expresses 
the whole nature of justification, 470—similar statement in 
Piscator, 472—the Calvinistic church, at the first, almost en- 
tirely took the ground that pardon was the whole of justifica- 
tion, 473—the Calvinists gradually began to make a distinc- 
tion,—opinions of Dr. Amandus Polanus, 474—Dr. F. Gomar, 
476—he explains forgiveness of sins as the prior member of 
justification, 477—a modern definition of pardon—the same 
which the later reformers gave to justification, 478—recent in- 
stances of departure from primitive Calvinism, such as that 
Adam was not created righteous, 479—the same, the opinion 
of Dr. Taylor of Norwich, 480—Osiander condemned for 
maintaining this opinion, 481.—s. s. vol. i. 14. 


K. 
Kadesh, f. s. vol. ii. 785—desert of, 786—-situation of, 791. 


Kamoos, an Arabic lexicon, f. s. vol. ili. 29. 

Kant, notice of, f. s. vol. i. }114—his proposed method of inter- 
pretation, 118. . 

Karaites, f. s. vol. iv. 6112, 665, 770—description of the fortress 
Djufut Kalé, 666 sq. 770—Rabbi Benjamin, 667 sq.—bury- 
ing-ground of the Karaites, 669, 670—their earlier history and 
language, 670 sq.—doctrines, 673 sq.—mode of worship, 678 
sq.—Tartar version of the Old Testament, 681 sq. 

Karamzin, his history of Russia and general influence of the 
Russian language, f. s. vol. iv. 382, 383. 

Karrak, see Kerek, f. s. vol. iii. 270. 

Kedarenes, f. s. vol. iii. 263. 

Keightly, Thos., histories of Greece, Rome, and England, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. iv. 488. 

Keith, Alexander, D. D., Demonstration of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, noticed, s. s. vol. 1. 508. 

Keith, Prof. Reuel, D. D., his translation of Hengstenberg’s 
Christology, reviewed, s. s. vol. iv. 393. 
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Kendall, George Wilkins, narrative of the Santa Fé expedition, 
noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 469. 

Kendrick, Prof. Asahel C., Introduction to the Greek language, 
noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 489. 

Kennedy, Grace, Jessy Allan, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 495. 

Kerek, as a fortress, f. s. vol. ili. 270—its ancient name and 
character, 285—described by Seetzen, 286—by Burckhardt, 
394 sq.—by Legh, 627. 

Keyes of the kingdom of heaven, and the power thereof according 
to the word of God, by Mr. John Cotton, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 242. 

Khanzyre, f. s. vol. iii. 403, 643. 

Kimchi, D., his lexicon and commentary, f. s. vol. iii. 14. 

Kindred languages of the Hebrew, see Hebrew, f. s. vol. iii. 15. 

King, C. W., voyage of the Morrison, noticed, s. s. vol. 1. 505. 

King, Peter, Constitution, Unity, and Discipline of the primitive 
Church, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 239. 

Kingdom, of Christ, its duration, f. s. vol. iii. 748—of Christ, the, 
by Whately, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 261—of Christ, by Frede- 
rick Denison Maurice, M. A., noticed, s. s. vol. x. 239. 

Kingsbury, Harmon, the Sabbath, etc. noticed, s. s. vol. v. 236. 

King’s College, London, state of, f. s. vol. ix. 252. 

Kir, Kir-Moab, f. s. vol. iti. 285. 

Kirk, Rev. Edward N., his sermons, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 262— 
translation of Gaussen on inspiration, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 260. 

Kitto, John, Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xi. 469. 

Knobel, Aug., commentary on Ecclesiastes, s. s. vol. i. 500. 

Knowledge, biblical, the advancement of, f. s. vol. xi. 60—what 
does a thorough knowledge of Scripture involve? A thorough 

acquaintance with the original languages of Scripture—an ac- 
quaintance with the geography and antiquities of ancient Pal- 
estine, etc., 61—an enlarged acquaintance with ancient his- 
tory, 62—with the internal history of the ancient world, its 
moral, religious and political condition, 63—with the laws of 
hum: » language, 64—the constitution of a man considered as 
aii intellectual aud moral being—a right state of heart, 65— 
how may a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures be most ef- 
fectually diffused 2—we must have some men in the church 
who shall press every department of biblical and theological 
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learning to its utmost limits, 66—the great body of the Chris- 
tian ministry must receive such an education as shall enable 
them to avail themselves of the results of the investigations of 
others, 69—the original languages of Scripture,—the Latin 
language,—T heological Seminaries, 71. 

Knowles’ Elocutionist, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 478. 

Kolsum, the ancient Clysma, f. s. vol. ii. 753. 

Kopitar, M., letter on the Slavic versions, f. s. vol. iii, 186. 

Krauth, Rev. C. P., D. D., review of Schmucker’s Mental Phi- 
losophy, s. s. vol. viii. 142. 

Krebs, John Philips, P. D., guide for writing Latin, s. s. vol. x. 
495. 

Krummacher, Dr. F. W., Dew of Israel, etc. noticed, s.s. vol. v. 
235—Martyr Lamb and Flying Roll, noticed, 496. 

Krummacher, Rev. F. A., Cornelius the Centurion, noticed, s. s. 
vol. v. 497. 

Krummacher, Rev. G. D., Jacob wrestling with the Angel, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. v. 497. 

Kihner’s Greek grammar, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 482. 

Kuinoel’s commentary, its character, f. s. vol. i11.153 sq., 689, 690. 

Kardistan, Rich’s residence in, f. s. vol. ix. 199—site of Persian 
Kirdistan the same with ancient Elam, 199—divisions of 
Turkish Kardistan,—-biographical sketch of Mr. Rich, 200 
—valuable nature of his labors, 201—his memoirs of Baby- 
lon, 202—account of the volumes on Kardistén,—beautiful 
scenery of the country, 203—character of Mahmood Pasha, 
204—peasantry of Kiardistan, 205—political state of the coun- 
try, 206. 

KYIPIOZ, meaning of in the New Testament, f. s. vol. i. 733— 
its classic meaning, 735—meaning in the Septuagint, 736— 
its sense in the N. ‘Testament, 741—-sense as applied tu Christ, 
745—as used by Paul, 755—united with other appellations, - 
756—when not thus accompanied, 757—results, 771. 

Kurtz, Rev. Benjamin, D. D., on baptism, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 503. 


L. 


Laborde’s visit to Petra, f. s. vol. ix. 431. 
Lamb, Charles, his works, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 512. 
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Lament of David, introduction, f. s. vol. iv. 594 sq.—lament, 598 
sq.—translation, 600—commentary, 601 sq. 

Land of Goshen and the Exodus of the Israelites, s. s. vol. iii. 
306. 

Landis, Rev. R. W., on the views of the Reformers on justifica- 
tion, faith, and the active obedience of Christ, f. s. vol. xi. 448, 
vol. xii. 179, 420—on Campbellism, s. s. vol. i. 94, 295—re- 
ply to Alex. Campbell, s. s. vol. iv. 203. 

Language—men pleased to assert their superiority over the brute, 

f. s. vol. x. 192—our pre-eminence above them seen in our 
powers of communication, 193—animals not entirely incapable 
of making progress, 195—ways in which men communicate 
their thoughts and feelings, 196—language of uncivilized 
tribes, 198—remarks on the voice, 199—was articulate lan- 
guage the immediate gift of God to man? 200—subject of ges- 
ture, 203—deaf and dumb, and art of pantomime, 204—revi- 
val of pantomime in modern times, 207—voice and gesture 
united make elocution, 208—history of elncution—Solon and 
Pisistratus, 211—other Athenians, 213—Cicero and the Ro- 
mans, 214—middle ages, 216—comparison between ancient 
and modern orators, 217—its laws, f. s. vol. i. 166—causes 
which effect a change, 333—of ancient Egypt, by Rev. R. D. 
C. Robbins, s. s. vol. xi. 137—of Palestine in the times of 
Christ—importance of the subject, f.s. vol. i. 309— its bearing 
on the sources of interpretation, 310—origin of the belief in the 
Hebrew original of St. Matthew’s gospel, 311—writers on this 
subject, 312-17—Greek language spoken by the Roman gov- 
ernors in Palestine, 541—the Jews permitted to compose books 
in this language, 543—study of, a means of intellectual culti- 
vation, f. s. vol. ix. 46—it acquaints us with the powers of the 
human mind, 49—it secures a symmetrical exercise of all our 
faculties, 51—excellent effect on the mind by the exercise of 
translating, 53— illustrated by the idioms of various languages, 
57—the benefits of transla'ing pointed out in detail—it aids 
us in discriminating, 58—strengthens the judgment, 60-—and 
the reasoning powers, 61—impcrtance of etymological investi- 
gations on the subject, 62. 

Larned, Sylvester, life and elocverce of noticed, s.s vol. xii, 
477. 
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Last days of the Saviour, by Olshausen, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 233. 

Latin, grammar, f. s. vo]. vii. 491—synonymes, Ramshorn’s Dic- 
tionary of, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 252. 

Latrobe, C. J., notice of his travels in Mexico, f. s. vol. ix. 241. 

Law, the, and the Prophets, fulfilled in Christ, Matthew v. 17-20, 
s. s. vol. i. 328—the terms defined, 328—agreement of Paul and 
Peter, 329—in respect to its form the law is abolished, 331— 
as to its substance, the law of Moses is the law of nature, 332 
—and is perpetual, 333—Christ came to fulfil the law, 334— 
he will not permit one of its precepts to be set aside, 337—the 
law obligatory upon all believers, 339— it is a rule of conduct 
to the whole intellectual universe, 341—of Christ, respect- 
ing civil obedience, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 497— what form of, 
is best suited to the nature of man, f.s.vol. v. 1—principle of as- 
sociation,—law includes constitution and administration, 3— 
law takes cognizance of the inward man, 4—material world 
has a spiritual use, 6—obedience and humiliation, 7—equality 
in France, 9—wise subjection to authority, 10—influence of 
established orders, 14—thorough equality, 17—law must be 
bodied forth in ministers, 19—effect of equality on the reli- 
gious affections, men less social than formerly, 25—schemes 
of education affected, 26—religion does not put men on a foot- 
ing of equality, 28—spirit of the age, 30. 

Lay, G. T., his Voyage of the Himmaleh, noticed, s. 8. vol, i. 
506. : 

Leben or Lebbin, an Arab dish, f. s. vol. iii. 420, 620, 629. 

Le Clerc, his views on Ps. xvi. f. s. vol. i. 57—character of, by 
Michaelis, 73. 

Lectures, in Divinity, by the late George Hill, D. D., noticed, s. 
s. vol. viii. 243—on the Epistle to the Romans, by Dr. Chal- 
mers, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 234—on the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans, by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. L.L. D., 
noticed, s. s. vol. x. 236, 497—on thé Acts of the Apostles, 
by the late John Dick, D. D., Prof. of Theology of the United 
Secession Church, Glasgow, first American edition noticed, s. 
s. vol. xii. 247—to Young Men, by Dr. Spring, noticed, s. s. 
vol. ii. 493. 

Lee, Prof., his letter to the editor, f. s. vol. i. 780—prospectus 
of lectures, 781—letterto J, Scott, Esq., 783. 

8 
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Lee, Prof. Charles A., M. D., on the Geology of Palestine, s. s. 
vol. iii. 324—on the Geology of the United States, noticed, 
512. 

Legh, Mr. and his companions, fruitless attempt to reach Wady 
Mousa, f. s. vol. iii. 615—excursion to the Jordan, 616—ac- 
count of the subsequent journey, 618 sq. 

Lieber, Francis, on property and labor, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 481. 

Lentulus, Publius, lis pretended letter respecting the personal 
appearance of Christ, f. s. vol. ii. 367—translation, 368—edi- 
tions and manuscripts, 369—original in Latin,,373—argu- 
ments against its authenticity, diversity in the inscription, 376 
—no such person as Lentulus ever existed, 380—list of procon- 
suls, 381—of procurators, 382—historical argument, no such 
epistle ever mentioned, 484—internal evidence, style, etc., 
387—general scope, 388—incongruity of the description of 
Christ, 389—probable origin of the epistle, 392. } 

Leonhard, Prof. K. C. von, his Popular Lectures on Geology, 
noticed, s. s. vol. v. 498. 

Lessons on the Book of Proverbs, for the use of Sabbath Schools, 
noticed, s. s. vol. x. 245, 

Letters, from the West Indies, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 512—from 
the Old World, by a Lady of New-York, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 
263—from Ireland, by Charlotte Elizabeth, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xi. 236. 

Leverett, his Latin Lexicon commended, f. s. vol. vi. 255, vol. ix. 
250. 

Leviticus, Notes on, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 241. 

Lewis, Prof. Tayler, his review of Nordheimer’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, s. s. vol. v. 4388—the Divine attributes as exhibited in the 
Grecian poetry; considered with special reference to the attri- 
‘butes of justice, and the strong impression left by the primi- 
tive belief upon the ancient mind, s. s. vol. x. 81. 

Lexicographers of the New Testament, f. s. vol. i. 562—must have 
good acquaintance with exegetical learning, 562—also with the 
peculiar connection between the Old and New Testament 
ideas, 564—must regard the history and age of the world, 689 
—must give a perfect exposition of its signification, 690—must 
give heed to the anomalous use of words, 691. 

Lexicography, Hebrew, review of Biesenthal’s and Roy’s Hebrew 
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Dictionaries, f. s. vol. xi. 482—great recent improvements in the 
department of philology, 482—qualifications of alexicographer, 
483—changes in the usage of languages, 484—necessity of a 
knowledge of the cognate dialects of a language, 485—the lexi- 
cographer must discover the primary meaning of a word, and 
trace a connection between it and its numerous secondary signi- 
fications—use of comparative philology—summary of the lexi- 
cographer’s duties, 487—-great learning and useful labors of 
Gesenius, 488—comparisons between the Hebrew and the In- 
do-European tongues, 489—Biesenthal’s dictionary exhibits 
great accuracy, a familiarity with biblical and rabbinical lite- 
rature, and an inquiring and philosophic mind in the author, 
490—Roy’s dictionary undertaken on no settled principles, 
extremely careless in its execution, and betrays an almost to- 
tal ignorance of the first principles of Hebrew grammar, 490 
—merits of Biesenthal’s work proved by example, 491—con- 
nection between 52% and 1>n—singular error of Roy, 492— 
definition of m>m_ by the two writers, 493—re-uniting of "x7 
and ""sm, 495—mlstakes of Roy on these words, 496—hn=n 
and 0753, 497—Biesenthal might have carried out more fully 
his idea of re-uniting roots, 498—Roy has not accomplished his 
plan of copying each form of every Hebrew word that occurs in 
the Bible, 499—the plan an absurd une, 500—errors on the 
word 738, 501—on the word 3", 502—general opiniofis of its 
contents, 503. 

Lexicons, characteristics of a good one, f. s. vol. ii. 292—mere 
helps in the absence of vernacular knowledge, 294—of the He- 
brew, f. s. vol. iii. 12 sq.—Syriac, 19, 20—Chaldee—Samari- 
tan, 22—Talmudic, 26—Arabic, 29 sq.—Ethiopic, 33—Per- 
sian—Egyptian, 35—plan of Gesenius’ lexicon, 39—his Manu- 
al Hebrew and Latin lexicon, 391. 

Library of the New-York Theological Senninary, f. s. vol. xii. 
253. 

Libraries, in Europe, f. s. vol. vii. 285—public, number of in the 
United States, f.s. vol. ix. 251—the great want in this country 
of ample libraries, f. s. vol. xi. 174—arguments for efforts to" 
found them, 175—the whole population personally and vitally 
interested, 176—the interests of Christianity require it—the 
condition and prospects of our large commercial cities both de- 
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mand and favor such an effort, 177—the several departments 
of art, science, and literature, require $800,000 to place them 
on a respectable footing in a library of reference, 179—num- 
ber of volumes in the principal public libraries in the United 
States—libraries of colleges, 180—of theological seminaries 
—other public libraries, 182—the principal libraries of Europe, 
183—the libraries of the United States, compared with those 
of Europe—appeal to American citizens, 185. 

Life and Labors of the Rev. Christmas Evans, noticed, s s. vol. 
xi. 238. 

Life at Sea, Travels, etc., by Rev. C. Rockwell, noticed, s. s. 
vol. viii. 259. 

Life, Character, and Works of John Wesley, by Prof. S. G. Brown, 
's. s. vol. ix. 388. 

Life of James Arminius, D. D., by Nathan Bangs, D. D., noticed, 
s. s. vol. xi. 462. 

Lightfoot, Dr., biographical notice of, f. s. vol. x. 8. 

Lindley, John, on the Theory of Horticulture, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vi. 249. 

Lindsley, Rev. Philip, D. D., on religious prejudices, s. s. vol. 
iii. 257—primitive state of mankind, s. s. vol. iv. 277, vol. vi. 
1—on the Aborigines of America, s. s. vol. vii. 1. 

List, of Books, (see Books,) f. s. vol. ii. 518—of stations of the 
Israelites, f. s. vol. ii. 794. 

Literary impostures, f. s. vol. xi. 39. 

Literary intelligence, recent, s. s. vol. ii. 259, 506, vol. iii. 
512, vol. v. 251, 509, vol. vi. 250, 503, vol. vii. 250, 494, vol. 
vili. 267, 490, vol. ix. 251, vol. x. 246, 499, vol. xii. 256, 490. 

Literary notices, f. s. vol. i. 186, 407, 612, vol. ii. 215, 407, 590, 
vol. iv. 413 sq., 606 sq., 766 sq. 

Literary, societies in the United States, f. s. vol. v. 481—1aste, 
the elements of, s. s. vol. vii. 394. 

Literature, see Theological, Classical, and Samaritan Literature, 
f. s. vol. ii. 576—American, proper character and functions of, 
s. s. vol. iii. 1—ancient and modern, the comparative moral 
purity of, by Prof. Sanborn, s. s. vol. iii. 281—literature reflects 
the national character, 281—the ancient classics not to be de- 
nounced en masse, 283—religion of the ancients—their po- 
etry, 284—Homer, 285—Lucretius, 288—character of ancient 
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comedy, 289—tragedy, 290—dramatic exhibitions in Eng- 
land, 291—wmorality of the stage, 292—reign of Charles II., 
293—present character of the theatre, 294—lyric poetry, 295 
—Anacreon, 296—Roman lyric poetry, 298—intemperance 
of modern literature, 299—an Anglo-Saxon festival, 300— 
minstrels branded as Antichrist, 301——-age of Queen Anne, 
302—<general remarks, 303----Anglo-Saxon, s. s. vol. vi. 196— 
Christian, meaning of the phrase, f. s. vol. ix. 7—Robertson’s 
Histories negative in their religious spirit, 7—same with Hal- 
lam’s—excellent character of Grahame’s United States—pecu- 
liar character of our people, 8—excellence of our post-office 
system—appetite for news, 9—duty of Christian editors and 
booksellers, 10—importance of the union of literature and 
Christianity, 11,—English, characteristics of, s. s. vol. iv. 329 
—of Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centu- 
ries, by Henry Hallam, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 247,—of Europe, 
Hallam’s Introduction to the, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 241. 

Liturgia Damascena, what, f. s. vol. i. 721. 

Liturgies, f. s. vol. iv. 133. 

Livingston, Vanbrugh, his Remarks on the Oxford Theology, 
noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 247. 


Lockhart, J. G. Esq., Ancient Spanish Ballads, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vii. 236. 


4 


Locusts, see Bedouins, f. s. vol. iv. 765. 

Logic, Elements of, by Prof. Henry P. Tappan, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xii. 478. 

Lomonosof, sketch of his life, f. s. vol. iv..373—his Russian Gram- 
mar and General Influence of the Prussian Language, 373, 
374. 

Lord, Rev. Nathan, D. D., on the Principle of Emulation in 
Academical Study, 8. 8 vol. v. 393. 

Lord, John, The English Reformers and their Principles, s. s. 
vol. xi. 65. 

Lord’s Prayer, Tholuck’s Exposition of, f. s. vol. v. 190—works 
relating to the prayer, 191—time, place, and object of the 
prayer, 193—sources of prayer, 200—Jewish prayers, 201— 
contents and arrangement of the prayer, 204—Dr. Weber’s pro- 
gramme, 206—the address, 208—use of suv, 210—meaning of 
ovoua, 213—kingdom of God, 216—meaning of ‘ thy will be 
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done,’ 218—meaning of éx:over0g, 221— interpretation of bread, 
230,—Exposition of, f. s. vol. vi. 187—prayer for remission of 
sins, 188—meaning of ws, 189—prayer against temptation, 
192 — meaning of ‘ temptation,’ 193— meaning of ‘evil,’ 
200—number of petitions, 201—authenticity of the epilogue, 
202—advocates of the genuineness of the passage, 205—not 
authentic, 206. 

Lord’s Supper, Sutton’s Meditations on the, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 
243. ; 

Lost Sister, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 242. 

Lost Tribes, the Nestorians or, by Dr. Grant, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vi. 227—reviewed, 454. 

Lovejoy, Rev. E. P., Memoir of, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 249. 

Lowth, his View of Inspiration, f. s. vol. ii. 228. 

Lucilla, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 247. 

Licke, Prof., his notice of Hemsen, f. s. vol. x. 144. 

Ludolf’s Ethiopic Grammar, Lexicon, etc., f. s. vol. iii. 33. 

Luke xvi. 1-14, Exposition of, by Pastor Brauns, s. s. vol. x. 454. 

Lunt, George, Poems by, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 510. 

Luther, as a Reformer, f. s. vol. iii. 227,—Memoirs of, f. s. vol. 
viii. 227,— Writings of, by C. E. Stowe, D. D., s. s. vol. xi. 
241—-select list of the Reformer’s writings, 241—Luther’s im- 
press on the German nation, 24:33—number and variety of his 
writings, 244—his style—his oratory, 246—his writings suited 
to the exigencies of the times, 247—his translation of the Bi- 
ble, 248—Luther’s Latin works, 251—complete works of the 
dear man of God, etc., 252—Luther’s complete works, by 
Walch, 253—Luther’s German writings by Lomler, 254—Lu- 
ther’s works with reference tothe wants of the times, by H. L. 
A. Vent—Luther’s works arranged by G. Pfizer, 255—Lu- 
ther’s principal writings, by Otto von Gerlach—letters and 
papers of Luther collected by W. M. L. De Wette, 256— 
Seckendorff’s History and Defence of Lutheranism—Marhein- 
ecke’s History of the German Reformation, 257—D’ Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation, 258—Audin’s Life of Luther, 
259—Memoirs of Luther written by himself, and edited by 
Michelet, 260—cursory review of some of Luther’s more im- 
portant writings, 261—Luther, a model-man, 262—state of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Luther’s times, 263—Luther’s 
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Reformation Writings, 267—claims of the Pope, 268—Lu- 
ther’s ninety-five theses, 269—disputation with Eck, 270—his 
tract on the Papacy at Rome—his address to the Emperor and 
Christian nobility of Germany, 271—his sermon on the Mass— 
tract on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church—sermon on 
the Freedom of a Christian Man, 272,—Writings of, (contin- 
ued,) by C. E. Stowe, D. D., s. s. vol. xii. 1—History of the 
Augsburgh Confession—the friends and enemies of Luther, 2 
—edict of the diet at Spire, 4—protest against it—the signers 
called Protestants—arrest and imprisonment, 5—new diet 
summoned to meet at Augsburgh, 6—Luther draws up a creed 
of 17 articles, 7—Melancthon employed to draw up a Confes- 
sion, 8—Luther’s admonition to the clergy, 9—festival of 
“Corpus Christi,” 10—devotion of the Emperor, 12—the 
princes all summoned to attend mass, 13—Luther’s devotions, 
15—meeting of the diet, 19—Confession presented and read, 
20—impressions produced by it, 23—confutation prepared, 24 
—diet broke up, 26—list of Luther’s German writings, 27-38. 

Lutheran and Refornied Exegesis, f. s. vol. ii. 542. 

Lutteroth, Henri, his Letters to a Pastor; reviewed, s. s. vol. iv. 
429. 


Lycia, an Account of Discoveries in, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 486. 


4 


M. 


Maan and Maon, f. s. vol. iii. 277, 438. 

Macarius, f. s. vol. iv. 58. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 
noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 495. 

Maccabees, coins of, f. s. vol. i. 331. 

McClelland, Prof. Alexander, Manual of Sacred Interpretation, 
noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 245. 

MacCulloch’s Statutes, f. s. vol. v. 484. — 

Mack, Rev. Enoch, history of the Freewill Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 486. 

McDonner, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 505. 

Mcllvaine, Rt. Rev. Charles P., D. D., Oxford Divinity, com- 
pared with that of the Romish and Anglican Church, etc., no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. v. 228. 
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M‘Keen, Rev. Silas, exposition of Hebrews, vi. 4-6, s. s. vol. 
vii. 208, 

McLane, Rev. J. W., review of Haight’s Guide, and Mc- 
Ilvaine’s Solemn Responsibility of Ministers, s. s, vol. xi. 1. 

McLaurin, his Essays commended, f. s. vol. ix. 513. 

McVickar, J. M., D. D., his edition of Coleridge’s Aids to Re- 
flection, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 506. 

Madison James, works of, f. s. vol. x. 245. 

Magee, Rev. W., D. D. His work on Atonement and Sacrifice, 
s. s. vol. ii. 486. 

Magnusen, Finn, explanation of the figures on the Dighton rock, 
s. s. vol. 1. 441. 

Mahabharata, f. s. vol. iii. 712. 

Mahan, Rev. Asa, on Christian Perfection, s. s. vol. iv. 408— 
review of his work on Christian Perfection, s.s. vol. ii. 148— 
the doctrine of Perfection as held by, examined by Dr. Woods, 
s. s. vol. v. 166, 406. 

Malcolm, Rev. Howard, Travels by, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 510. 

Maltese, dialect and literature, f.s. vol. iii. 32. 

Man, original state and fall of, s. s. vol. i. 11—obligations of, 11 
—position of, in the scale of organic creation, by Samuel 
Forry, M. D., s. s. vol. xi. 274—distinction between animals 
and plants—distinctive characters of the animal kingdom, 
276—vertebrata, 277—vertebrata subdivided into four classes 
— characteristics of man, 278—adaptation to the erect posi- 
tion, 279—anatomically illustrated, 280—man’s lower ex- 
tremities, 283—the hand, 285—absence of natural weapons of 
defence—close approximation of the teeth in each jaw, 287— 
man a cosmopolite, 288—period of his life the greatest of all 
mammalia—his use of conventional language, 289—his mental 
endowments, 290—sacerdotal orders in all ages, 291—civiliza- 
tion influenced by the physical features of the country, 293— 
paleontology, 294—great antiquity of the earth, 295—geologi- 
cal scale of time, 296—species not immortal, 297—proofs of 
a first cause, 298—the present condition of our globe not per- 
manent, 299—reffection, 300—the natural history of, in his 
spiritual relations, s. s. vol. xil. 111. 

Manhood, or Scenes of the Past, by William Plumer, jr., noticed, 
s. s. vol. ix. 483. 
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Manner in the preacher, s. s. vol. iv. 78—what is meant 
by manner, 78—strength of voice, pleasantness, gesture, 79 
—naturalness and earnestness, 80—importance of ‘a good 
manner, 81—secures a good field and auditory, 83—helps 
to a hearing, 84—augments the force of matter, 85—how 
much is attainable in respect to manner, 86—difficulties 
stated, 87—-may be overcome, 88—obligation to cultivate, 
89. 

Manton’s Exposition of James, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 484. 

Manu, or Menu, his institutes, f. s. vol. iii. 712. 

Manual of Prayer, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 251—of Classical Litera- 
ture—Fiske’s Eschenberg’s, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 228. 

Manuscripts of Moscow collated by Matthaei, f. s. vol. iv. 367— 
modern Hebrew manuscripts, 766 sq. 

Marah, f.s. vol. ii. 761. 

Marsh, Rev. J., D. ‘D., his edition of Coleridge’s Aids to Re- 
flection, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 506. 

Marshall, Rev. William, Lawfulness of Marriage, etc., noticed, 
s. s. vol. x. 497. 

Martin, Rev. B. N., Examination of Prof. Tappan’s Review of 
Edwards on the Will, s. s. vol. ix. 33. 

Martineau, Miss Harriet, works of, reviewed, f. s. vol. xii. 389— 
her northern birth suspected, 390—her prepossessions in our 
favor—means of information—at home—every wher¢é—except 
among orthodox Christians—Unitarians her chosen companions, 
391—her remarks on political institutions and distinguished 
men, 392—her section on the “ political non-existence of 
women” severely censured, 393—its morality considered, 396 
—its bearing upon slaves ard free blacks, 398—her contempt of 
women, 400—the absurdity of mingling men and women ‘in 
the same employments, 401—its moral bearing, the character 
of the man where it prevails, 402—her views of marriage and 
divorce exposed, 406—ours is an astonishing age, 408—the 
tendency of Miss M.’s writings to infidelity, 410—her remarks 
on “the first people of Boston’—her views in regard to 
missions, 411—on Dr. Beecher—revivals of religion—Miss 
Sedgwick, etc., 412—loose views of the Sabbath, 413—her 
censures of the American clergy, 415—the Unitarian clergy, 
417. 
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Martin-Paschoud, Joseph, Letter to Count De Gasparin, review- 
ed, s. s. vol. iv. 429. 

Martyr Lamb, by Dr. Krummacher, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 496. 

Mason, Ebenezer Porter, Life and Writings of, reviewed by Rev. 
W. B. Sprague, D. D., s. s. vol. ix. 164—too many trashy 
biographies: objections to the frequency of them, 164— 
Mason’s parentage and birth-place, 166—residence at Nan- 
tucket, 167—-school at Ellington, 168—his college life, 169— 
joins the expedition for exploring the disputed territory be- 
tween Maine and Canada, 170—departs for the South, 171— 
prospects for eternity, 172—intellectual character, 173—dan- 
gers of intellectual prodigies, 175. 

Massachusetts, religious freedom in, f. s. vol. v. 353—School 

- Library, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 247—and Connecticut, Common 

School System in, by Rev. E. Davis, s, s. vol. vi. 139. 

Mathematics, study of, f.s. vol. vii. l—object of a liberal educa- 
tion, 1—varied character of collegiate studies, 2—study of 
mathematics disciplines the reasoning powers, 4—exact defi- 
nitions, 5—influence on education—regular gradation, 6— 
freedom from bias, 7—relation to habits of patient thought, § 
—promotes precision of knowledge, 9—and habit of equanim- 
ity, 1l—bears an intimate relation to Natural Philosophy, 12 
—not equally fitted to all minds, 15—practical proofs that this 
study does not disqualify for moral reasoning, 17. 

Mather, Rev. Cotton, biographical sketch of, s. s. vol. vii. 
122. 

Mather, Rev. Increase, biographical sketch of, s. s. vol. vii. 94. 

Matthew, vii. 6, Exposition of, s. s. vol. xii, 158. 

Matthew’s Gospel, inquiry into the original language of, and the 
‘genuineness of the first two chapters of the same, with parti- 
cular reference to Mr. Norton’s view of these subjects, f. s. vol. 
xii. 1338—introductory remarks, 133—testimony of the Christian 
fathers, 1835—Papias, 136—remarks concerning, 1387—his tes- 
timony a fair subject of investigation, 140—the testimony of 
Hegesippus, 141—of Symmachus, 142—the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews was interpolated and spurious, 144—examples, 
147— its resemblance to the canonical Matthew, 149— its 
claims to canonical authority suspected by the ancient fathers, 
154—evidence in favor of the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, 158 
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—remarks on the same, 159—other circumstances which ren- 
der the existence of an early genuine Hebrew Matthew im- 
probable, 163—objections examined, 170—was not the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews a translation from the Greek original 
of Matthew? 174—conclusion, 177—introductory remarks, f. 
s. vol. xii, 315—positive evidence of the genuineness of Mat- 
thew i. ii.—all the manuscript copies and ancient versions 
contain them, 317—a!lways found in the Greek Gospel— 
quoted by Justin Martyr, 319—also by Celsus, 324—remarks 
on this evidence, 326—internal evidence of genuineness, 327 
—objections examined: viz., the gospel of the Ebionites did 
not contain it, 330—the Protevangelium probably did not, 
etc., 33l—seeming contradictions—Mr. Norton’s argument 
considered, 332—the genealogies given by Matthew and Luke 
compared, 333—other objections, 339—the Magi, 344—the 
star seen by them, 345—not a matter of astrology, 350—re- 
sult of the preceding inquiries, 353—additional considerations, 
354. 

Matter’s History, f.s: vol. viii. 227. 

Matthie, Prof., death of, f. s. vol. vii. 238. 

Mayer, Prof. Tobias, instructs Niebuhr—his character, f. s. vol. 
ii. 605—his mode of instruction, 609—Lewis, D. D., on the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 506—on the Scrip- 
tural idea of Angels, f. s. vol. xii. 356—on the Law and the 
Prophets, s. s. vol. i. 328—on the wine question, s. s. 
vol. ii, 408—on the Sonship of Christ, s. s. vol. iii. 188—on 
the agony in Gethsemane, s. s. vol. v. 294. 

Means, Rev. R., his Sermons, noticed, f. s. vol. ix. 246. 

Medea of Seneca, f. s. vol. v. 244. 

Medhurst’s China, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 256. 

Medical and Physiological Commentaries, by Dr. Paine, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iv. 491. 

Medical Philosophy, a Popular Treatise ‘on, notice of, f. s. vol. 
xii. 239,—Historical Sketch of, by Samuel Adams, M. D., 
s. s. vol. xi. 392—medicine in the hands of the priesthood, 
393—P ythagoras—H ippocrates, 394—dogmatic and empirical 
sects—Methodical—Pneumatical—and Calectic sects, 395— 
medicine in the dark ages, 396—science of medicine revived 
by the Arabians—the Chemical sect, 397—anatomy cultivated 
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—Van Helmont, 398—Humoralists and Solidists—Brown’s 
system, 399—Homeopathy—influence of superstition on med- 
ical science, 400—quackery—two forms of, 401—-spirit of dog- 
matism and of empiricism not yet extinct, 402—remedy for the 
errors of these extremes, 403—errors from applying hasty the- 
oretical deductions, 404—a cautious skepticism necessary in 
verifying practical principles, 405—the science of medicine 
demands the best powers of the human mind, 407. 

Meditations on the Last Days of Christ, f.s. vol. xii. 496. 

Megiddo, where situated, f. s. vol. i. 598, 602. 

Mellen, Grenville, on the Influence of Poetry on the Age, s. s. 
vol. iv. 116. 

Memoir, of Rev. Legh Richmond, by Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, 
‘noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 251,—of Mrs. Sarah Lanman Smith, 
Review of, s. s. vol. iii. 194—of the Life and Ministry of the 
Rev. John Summerfield, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 470—of Rev. 
J. Williams, by E. Prout, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 489—of Mrs. 
Harriet Winslow, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 248. 

Memorials of Coverdale, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 255. 

Meninsky, his Arabic, Turkish, and Persian Lexicon, f. s. vol. 
iii. 30. 

Mental Philosophy, a Critical Exposition of, by Sawyer, noticed, 
s. s. vol. ii. 255—Elements of, by Prof. Upham, noticed, s. s. vol. 
ii. 496, s.s. vol. vii. 478—reviewed, s. s. vol. v. 478—by S.S., 
Schmucker, D. D., reviewed, s. s. vol. viii. 142—the state of the 
science, 143—the author’s position original, 144—his classifi- 
cation of all mental acts—no innate ideas—cognitive ideas, 146 
—sources of error, 148—sentient states under our own control, 
149—active operations, 150—five in number, 151—style of 
the work commended, 153. 

Menzel, Wolfgang, Translation of, by Prof. Felton, noticed, s. s. 
vol. iv. 498. 

Merle D’Aubigné, his Letters to Rev. J. Proudfit, f. s. vol. ii. 
587-589—History of the Reformation, noticed, f. s. vol. viii, 
228, s. s. vol. vii. 226. 

Messiah, his Godhead, as taught in the Old Testament, f. s. vol. 
iii. 652 sq.—views of interpreters, 653—union of Divine and 
human nature—passages cited, 653 sq.—how compatible with 
the unity of God? 655—the angel of Jehovah is Jehovah, and 
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yet distinct from him, 656 sq.—different hypotheses to explain 
the facts, 662, 669, 670—arguments against them all, 671— 
reference to the Persian views—to Jewish tradition—the Me- 
tatron—origin and meaning of this name, 672—Shekinah, 
674—identity of the Metatron and Angel of Jehovah, 678, 679 
—Angel of Jehovah, the Mediator of the New Testament, 681 
—advantage of the New Testament doctrine above the Old, 
682—duration of the Messiah’s kingdom, 748. 

Metatron, see Messiah, f. s. vol. iii. 672. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, History of the Missions of, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iv. 486. 

Methodius, Cyril’s assistant in the translation of the Scriptures, 
f. s. vol. iv. 349—his merits in respect to the conversion and 
instruction of the Slavi, 350 sq. 

Methodology, theological outlines of, f. s. vol. iv. 134 sq. 

Metropolitan Pulpit, the, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 254. 

Mexico, wretched political state of, f. s. vol. ix. 241. 

Mexican Antiquities, f. s. vol. x. 219. 

Meyen, Dr., his travels in South America, f. s. vol. ix. 244. 

Michaelis, his view of Ps. xvi., f. s. vol. i. 72—his character of 
Le Clerc, 73—J. D., suggests the expedition to Arabia, f. s. vol. 
ii. 598, 602—his original plan of it, 602, 650—proposes Von 
Haven, 603, 650, 653— Niebuhr, 603, 652, 653—Forskaal, 
651, 654—account of his ‘‘ Questions,” 621, 649, 655—in- 
stance of his levity, 656—Antediluvian Chronology, s. s. vol 
vi. 114. 

Michelet’s Memoirs, f. s. vol. viii. 227. 

Middle Ages, slavery in, f. s. vol. vii. 33—condition of Europe 
during the, noticed, f.s. vol. xi. 247. 

‘Migdol, perhaps i. q. Bir Suez, f. s. vol. 11. 752. 

Mignan, Capt. Robert, his Travels, f. s. vol. viii. 246. 

Millenium of the Apocalypse, by Prof. Bush, noticed, s. s. vol. 
viii, 245. 

Milman, Rev. H. H., his History of Christianity, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vii. 228. 

Milne, Rev. William, D. D., Life and Opinions, by Philip, no- 
ticed, s.s. vol. iv. 256. 

Mind, influence of the Gospel on, f. s. vol. x. 419. 

Ministry, Christian, character demanded in, f. s. vol. ix. 64—no- 
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ticé of three inaugural discourses, 64—importance of piety in 
the ministry, 65—defects of piety in the church, 66—rising 
demand for a thoroughly educated ministry, 67—well educat- 
ed ministers wanted as foreign and domestic missionaries— 
objection to theological seminaries answered, 68—working 
men called for, 70—importance of humility in the ministerial 
character, 71—practical talent, 72—many sermons not adapt- 
ed to the hearers, 73—men of unyielding character also want- 
ed in the ministry, 74—the Reformers such men, 75—the 
times demand a ministry pervaded with the spirit of the Bible, 
76. 

Minister’s Family, or Hints to those who would make Home 
happy, by Mrs. Ellis, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 466. 

Misapprehensions of the common English version of the Bible, 
s. s. vol. ii. 483. ; 

Miscellaneous intelligence, United States, s. s. vol. 1. 258—Ger- 
many, 259—+s. s. vol. ii. 259, 506. 

Mishna, the, f. s. vol. iii. 25, 187. 

Misr, the former capital of Egypt, f. s. vol. 11. 660. 

Missions, American, History of, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 485—and 
Philology, f. s. vol. vii. 161—views of Balbi, 161—Roman 
Catholic missions, 162—labors of Adelung and Vater, 163— 
classification of Balbi, 164—sources of information, 3— 
western Asia, 167—northern Africa, 168—Greece, 169- -Per- 
sian languages, 171—Russian Bible Society, 172—northern 
Asiatic tongues, 173—eastern Asia, 174—Dr. Morrison, 175 
—Hindoostan, 177—Dr. Carey, 178—Oceanic languages, 180 
—South Sea Islands, 181—Africa, 182—South American 
languages, 183—North American Indians, 184—general re- 
sults, 185—Evangelical, by Andrew M. Smith, noticed, s. 5. 
vol. xii. 480. 

Missionary, Convention at Jerusalem, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 5038— 
Enterprise, the, aspect and position of, in the Oriental world, 
s. s. vol. iv. 54— indications of a universal dispensation of 
mercy to the world, 55—chance excluded, 56—God’s provi- 
dence to be interpreted with caution, 57—all human revolu- 
tions connected with the cross of Christ, 58—spirituality ne- 
cessary to understand either providence or prophecy, 60—this 
world the laboratory of truth, 62—human revolutions result 
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from human passions, 63—great practical truths slowly learn- 
ed, 64—general lessons, the history of the church a history of 
experiments, 65—the Romish hierarchy, 66—the causes of its 
corruption—the work of missions reserved: for Protestants, 67 
—the new world discovered, 68—the church in New England 
—the French Revolution, 69—knowledge increased, 70—fa- 
cilities of communication, 71—concentration of interest upon 
the Oriental world, 72—the struggle one of intense interest— 
Egypt, 73—missionary operations, 74—the Scriptures illustrat- 
ed, 75—England and America have taken the lead, 76—but 
one thing lacking, 77. 

Missionaries, a new order of, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 262—Catholic, 
trained at Rome, f. s. vol. ii. 401—at Naples, 402—Catholic 
missionaries at Bagdad, 617. 

Missionary, income, amount of, in Great Britain, f. s. vol. ix. 252 
—Schools, f. s. vol. xii. 87—extent of territory embraced by 
the Apostolic missions, 88—state of education in those coun- 
tries, 90—schools and public libraries, 92—facts illustrative of 
the Apostolical missions, 94—the gift of tongues, 98—circum- 
stances of modern missions contrasted with those of the New 
Testament, 99—they are prosecuted in less civilized coun- 
tries, 100—need extraneous influences, 101—intellectual de- 
gi ‘iation of the present heathen world, 102—what place edu- 
cation should hold in the system of modern missions, 107—the 
testimony of experience, 108—a general rule in respect of 
their establishment, 109—should combine the college and 
school of theology, 110—the claims of education among the 
Oriental churches, 111. 

Mitchell, Rev. John, on the principles and practice of Congre- 
gational churches, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 504. 

Moabites, view of their country, f. s. vol. vii. 112. 

Moallakat, Arabic poems, editions of, f. s. vol. iii. 28. 

Mode of exhibiting theological truth, f. s, vol. x. 436. 

Modern, Eloquence, Ancient and, s. s. vol. iii. 67—English po- 
etry, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, s, s.' vol. i. 206—Greece, 
ancient and, s. s. vol. i, 441—literature, ancient and, the 
comparative moral purity of, s. s. vol, iii. 281—philosophy, 
sketches of, by James Murdock, D. D., noticed, s, s. vol. ix. 
483. 


‘ 
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Modjeb, the Arnon, f. s. vol. iii, 647. 

Moeso-Gothic language, f. s. vol. xii. 295—the version of Ulphilas 
— original settlement of the north and middle of Europe—early 
history of the German, Teutonic or Gothic tribes, 295—appear 
first in history nineteen years B. C.—their emigrations proba- 
bly compulsory, 297—A. D. 376 Moesia was assigned the 
Christian Goths as a residence—their wars, etc. 299—the ver- 
sion of the Bible by Ulphilas into Moeso-Gothic, the first spe- 
cimen of German literature—some account of Ulphilas, 300— 
his invention of the Moeso-Gothic alphabet—the runic letters 
in use from the remotest ages, 301—the Goths acquainted with 
the Greek and Latin alphabets, 303—the version of Ulphilas 
proved to have been made from the Greek, 305—the great 
value of this version asserted, 306—fragments of it only re- 

main, 307—other relics of the language, curious, 309—some 
account of the Germanic languages, 310—a particular account 
of the Moeso-Gothic, etc., 311. 

Moffatt, Robert, missionary labors and scenes in Southern Afri- 
ca, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 486. 

Mongols, under Gengis Khan and at present, f. s. vol. iv. 364 
—researches on their country, history and language, in Rus- 
sia, 385, 386. 

Mons Regalis, f. s. vol. iii, 269, 283, 419. 

Moral and intellectual cultivation, f. s. vol. ix. 25—writers on edu- 
cation always insist on the importance of the union of the two, 
25—we cannot leave the mind to itself if we would, 26—it is 
become a serious question, whether Christianity shall be al- 
lowed to mingle her influence with our school systems, 27— 
facts on this point, 28—advantages of having clergymen in 
our public institutions, 29—laymen also should be employed, 
30—salutary influence of the clergy, 31—this country outdone 
by Prussia in education, 32—colleges not to be converted into 
theological seminaries, 35—Christianity nurtures a free spirit, 
37—Christianity an essential element of a finished education, 
41—right motives should be employed in education, 44. 

Moral, and literary influence of Novels, by Prof. E. D. Sanborn, 
s.s. vol. ix. 362—obligation, authority the source of, f. s. 
vol. xii. 276—susceptibility, moral action, and moral charac- 

ter, s. s. vol, xii. 189. 
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Morals of Socrates, s. s. vol. i. 161. 

More, Mrs. Hannah, memoir of, by Thos. Taylor, noticed, s. s. 
vol. v. 243. 

Morier’s Travels, f. s. vol. vii. 398. 

Mormonism in all ages, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 262—review of, 
by Prof. J. M. Sturtevant, s. s. vol. ix. 109—its claims to no- 
tice, 110—popular errors now prevalent, 111—successful at- 
tempt at religious imposture an interesting event, 112—na- 
ture of the evidence on which the Scriptures are to be received 
as the word of God, 113—the word testimony ambiguous, 114 
—facts of Christianity rest not on mere human testimony, 115 
—Apostles not on the same footing with pretenders, 119— 
Dr. Paley makes a false issue with the skeptic, 122—religion 
of some consists in a high glow of excitement, 124—true phi- 
losophy of the present state of religious society, 126. 

Morris, Rev. John G., D. D., his Popular Exposition of the Gos- 
pels, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 508, vol. x. 237. 

Morrison, Education Society, f. s. vol. xii. 498. 

Morrison, John, D. D., his Parents’ Friend, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 
246. 

Mortality, in Egypt, (see Abd-allatif,) f. s. vol. ii. 675. 

Morus, on the difference between the sense and: signification of 
words and phrases, f. s. vol. iv. 61 sq. 

Mosaic, account of the unity of the human race confirméd by the 
natural history of the American Aborigines, by Samuel Forry,M. 
D., New-York city, s.s. vol. x.29—question stated, 29—revela- 
tion and science emanate from the same source, 30—geographi- 
cal distribution of the human family, 31—the probable birthplace 
of mankind, 32—origin of the varieties of mankind belongs to 
the science of natural history, 34—preliminary considerations 
of the subject, 35—authors differ in their views of the classifi- 
cation of mankind—Blumenbach’s theory considered, 37—the 
phenomena of hybridity treated, 40—intermixture of different 
races of the human family—produce one superior—Prichard’s 
theory on the subject, 41—accidental or congenital varieties, 
42—characteristics of the aboriginal race, their diversity of 
form, 43—stature, 44—color or complexion, 45—hair and 
beard, 48—the effect of climate, 49—characteristics of the 
Negro, 52—aflinity of the Americans with the people of East- 
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ern Asia, 58—mental endowments of the American aborigines, 
59—susceptibility to civilization, 61—the languages of man 
were originally one, 75—Origin of the Pentateuch, causes of 
the denial of the, f. s. vol. xi. 416, vol. xii. 458. 

Moscow, printing offices in, f. s. vol. ix. 255. 

Mosheim, John L. von, D. D., his Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
History, etc., noticed, s. s. vol. v. 231. 

Mothers of England, their influence and responsibility, by Mrs. 
Ellis, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 112, 252, 464. 

Mother’s Request, the, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 261—Tribute to a 
Daughter, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 247. 

Mott, Dr. Valentine, Travels, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 480. 

Mount Seir, situation, character, and present divisions of, f. s. 
vol. ii. 778. 

Mount Sinai, general character of the region and approach to it, 
f. s. vol. ii. 765—altitude—convent of, 767—Djabel Mousa, 
and St. Catharine, 768—valleys around it, 769—identity of it, 
770—peninsula, character of, 772. 

Mudge, Rev. Enoch, his History of the Missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 486. 

Mienscher, Prof. Joseph, on Types and the typical interpretation 
of Scripture, s. s. vol. v. 92. 

Murdock, Rev. James, D. D., his Translation of a chapter of 
Jost’s history of the Jews, s. s. vol. ii. 174—Translation of 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 231— 
Sketches of Modern Philosophy, s. s. vol. ix. 483. 

Murray, C. Augustus, Travels in N. America, s. s. vol. ii. 502 

Murray, Hugh, his History of British America, noticed, s. s. vol. 
iv. 505. 

Music, of the Egyptians, f. s. vol. ix. 273—Dr. Shaw gives some 
information in respect to the music of the Egyptians, 274— 
also Drs. A. Russell, and R. Pocock and Norden, 275—Dr. 
Burney gives the drawing of an Egyptian guitar—Bruce’s trav- 
els throw some light on the question, 277—also Niebuhr and 
the Abbé de St. Non, 279—the great French expedition, how- 
ever, gives the first truly satisfactory account of the Egyptian 
musical instruments, 280—places where these antiquities are 
discovered, 281—description of these antiquities, 282—Bel- 
zoni’s survey, 283—temple of Denderah, 284—pyramids at 
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Thebes—sculptured on all these ruins are three classes of mu- 
sical instruments, 287—-wind instruments and instruments of 
percussion too common to require much description, 288— 
the stringed instruments various and complex, 289—general 
name is tebount, 290—the harp-kind, 292—description, 293— 
tebouni in the form of a lyre, 296—in the form of a guitar, 
298—concluding remarks, 300—of the ancient Hebrews, f. s. 
vol. iii. 512, (see Psalms,) vol. vi. 136—importance of the 
subject, 137—character of Pfeiffer, 138—ignorance of the sub- 
ject, 140—Arabian music, 142—Miriam’s song, 144—warlike 
music, 145—improvements effected by David, 148—music 
consisted in melody—Sulzer’s theory, 151—meaning of 
rhapsodist, 152—incidents from Niebuhr, 155—opinions of the 
Chinese, 156—Rousseau’s opinions, 158—theory of the an- 
cients, 159—Ionian progressions, 162—had the Jews musical 
signs ? 165—various kinds of instruments, 170—stringed in- 
struments, 357—nablium, 358—ten-stringed instruments, 365 
—kinnor, 366—gittish, 374—minim, 375—four-stringed in- 
struments, 876—wind instruments, 378—horn, 379—straight 
trumpet, 384—dancing instruments, 387—music of the flute, 
393—another kind of pipe, 394—ugabh, 396— instruments of 
percussion, 398—bells, 402—metallic instrument used by wo- 
men, 406—various epithets, 408—devotional, the principles 
and claims of, s. s. vol. vil. 361—fundamental properties of 
style, 362—existing abuses, 363—methods of improvement, 
correct information, 364—private and family praise, 366—early 
instruction, 367—singing-schools, 368—concerts, 369—expe- 
rienced teachers, 370—music the language of feeling, 371—pro- 
gressive, by Rev. John Richards, s. s. vol. viii. 463—history of 
obscure, 463—opera and oratorio, 464— the ‘‘Miserere,” 465— 
subjects for oratorio not exhausted, 467—music destined to ad- 
vance, 468—the oratorio of the Apocalypse, 470—oratorios in 
heaven, 474—-glorious music in heaven, 476—sacred, by 
Thomas Hastings, Esq., s. s. vol. xi. 425—jealousy of good men 
against the claims of the art—the musical art originally confined 
to purposes of religious worship, 426—the song of praise in the 
days of Hezekiah, 427— in the days of primitive Christianity, 
428—the churches became less scrupulous—office of praise 
degraded for centuries—sacred dramas, 429—the reformers of 
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the sixteenth century did much to improve church music— 
Christianity has nothing to gain by neglecting the arts, 430— 
Sacred music originally intended as the handmaid of spiritual 
influences, 431—two classes of sacred music, the one belong- 
ing to the church, the other to the oratorio, 432—transatlantic 
composers have not recognized the claims of a personated de- 
votion, 433—would not depreciate the talents of the great 
masters of song, 435—come back to primitive habits, 436— 
source from which abuses have arisen—dramatic use of reli- 
gious subjects, 437—-sacred subjects to be treated in a sacred 
manner, 438—performers should cultivate the spirit of praise 
—secular music has its place and claims, 439. 

Muston’s history of the Vaudois, f. s. vol. viii. 228. 

Mute Christian, the, by Thomas Brookes, noticed, s. s. wol. 1. 246. 


N. 

Nabatheans, f. s. vol. ii. 262—their history, 263 sq. 

Nalus, an episode in Sanscrit, f. s. vol. ili. 712. 

Names, of Jews, often double, f. s. vol. iii. 13. 

Naples, Catholic missionary establishment at, f. s. vol. ii. 402. 

Nast’s translation of 'Tholuck, f. s. vol. viii. 308. 

Nation, a, the Religious Character of, the element of its pros- 
perity, s. s. vol. iii. 384. 

Nature and design of Punishment, s. s. vol. x. 1—of Instinct, 
the, f. s. vol. xi. 74—study of the Works of, f. s. vol. vi. 173— 

- study of mystery, 174—hidden meanings, 175—principle of 
order, 177—logical and moral meanings of nature, 178— 
reasons for neglect of nature, 179—mere practical studies— 
indolent students, 180—local associations, 181—class of ima- 
ginative students, 182—Christian study of nature, 183—right 
cultivation of the taste, 184—harmony with Spirit of universe, 
185. 

Natural History of Man in his Spiritual Relations, by Samuel 
Adams, M. D., s. s. vol. xii. 111—every animal is organized 
for a peculiar destiny—every want has its supply in nature, 
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112—deductions from geological phenomena, 113—the dis- 
order in the human race, reconciled by considering him a 
moral being, 115—movements and aspirations of his mind, 
116—wants and tendencies of human nature—reality of spirit- 
ual existence, 117—being of a God, 118—origin of the idea 
and belief of a God, 119—reasonings of the mind in relation 
to it, L20—recognition of God a feeling rather than belief, 126 
-—manifestation of God in nature reveals him, 128—no argu- 
ment necessary to prove that the human race is in a state of 
disorder, 353—the possibility of moral evil is necessarily inci- 
dent to a moral system, 354—wmoral anticipations of the race, 
355—dread of penalty due to sin—God has not left the sin- 
ner without hope, 356—man not only seeks to escape the con- 
sequences of sin, but looks forward to perfection and blessed- 
ness, 357—Christians and Infidels agree in hoping for perfec- 
tion, 359—they differ only in their views respecting it, 360— 
the anticipations of hope and fear do not meet their fulfilment 
in this life—hence the necessity of a future state, 361—unre- 
quited wrongs prove it, 362—means for the accomplishment of 
human destiny, 364—necessity of a revelation, 365—Hume’s 
argument against miracles contradicted, %866—objections 
against the necessity of a special revelation answered, 268— 
reason and instinct compared, 369. 

Naturalist, the Juvenile, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 493. . 

Nazarene, f. s. vol. iv. 182 sq. (see Nazareth.) 

Nazarenes, who they were, f. s. vol. ii. 388. 

Nazareth, inquiry respecting the name of this city, f. s. vol: iv. 
182 sq.—whether the residence of Christ in Nazareth served 
for the fulfilment of the prophecies, 186 sq.—remarks upon 
the citation in Matthew, 187 sq. 

Neander, Dr. Augustus, his merits as an ecclesiastical historian, 
f. s. vol. i. 21—biographical sketch of, f. s. vol. ii. 66 sq.— 
his parallel between Augustine and Pelagius, 74 sq.—recon- 
ciliation of James and Paul, 220 sq.—his History of the Church 
during the Apostolic Age, 70, 757—on Paul as the Apostle of 
the Heathen—extract from the History of the Planting and 
Progress of the Christian Church, etc. f. s. vol. iv. 138 sq. 
—on the primitive church, 241 sq.—second volume announced, 
416—being translated in England, 775—letter from Neander, 
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776—his Church History, third volume of, f. s. vol. viii. 241— 
First Planting of the Christian Church, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 
484. 

Nebo, mount, f. s. vol. iii. 648. 

Negroes, Religious Instruction of, by C. C. Jones, s. s. vol. ix. 
481. 

Nelson on Infidelity, reviewed, f. s. vol. x. 89. 

Nestor, the first Slavic historian, f. s. vol. iv. 355, 364, 367. 

Nestorian Christians, s. s. vol. v. ]—the oldest Christian sect, 2 
—their conversion to Christianity, 3—the Jacobites and Chal- 
deans, 4—-the Kardistan Mountains, 5—Ooroomiah, 7—cli- 
mate, 8—-traditions of the Nestorians and their employment, 
9—population, language, and literature, 10—modern dialect, 

- 11—reduced to writing, 12—books and libraries, 13—books 
containing church services, laws, etc., 14—ancient MSS.— 
readers, 15—characteristics of the Nestorians, 16—church, 
Episcopal in form—celibacy—Nazarites, 17—Nestorians gen- 
erally poor and charitable, 18—religious creed, 19—friendly 
to missions, 20—opposition of the Papists, 21—Jesuitism, 22 
—encouragement to missionary effort, 23—the, or the Lost 
Tribes, by Dr. Grant, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 227—reviewed by 
Dr. Robinson—history of the Nestorians, 454—accounts of 
them by Smith and Dwight, and Perkins, 456—Perkins’s letter 
to Dr. Robinson on their language and literature, 457—Dr. 
Robinson’s reply, 462—Prof. Ritter’s account of the country 
—documents in the hands of Prof. Réediger, 463—accounts 
from Catholic missionaries, 465—travels of Dr. Grant, 466— 
his journal, 467—his theory concerning the Lost Tribes, 468 
—compared with previous theories, 469—argument from the 
names of Nestorians, 470—from their rites and customs, 471 
—first fruits, etc., 473—their physiognomy and proper names, 
476—uncertainty of such testimony, 478—blood revenge, 479 
—-parallels to the cities of refuge, 481—the, Dr. Robinson’s 
review of Dr. Grant on, s. s. vol. vii. 26—customs of the Nes- 
torians—salutation, 26—marriage, 27—pastoral occupation, 
28—language, 30—a conjectural argument, 33—traditions, 34 
—the Jews among the Nestorians acknowledge their relation- 
ship, 37—argument arising from the country of the Nestorians, 
40—ancient limits of Assyria, 41—whither were the ten tribes 
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carried !—historical evidences examined, 47—the first depor- 
tation of the Jews, 55—the proclamation by Cyrus, 56—the 
impression accounted for that the ten tribes were lost, 59—the 
testimony of Josephus considered, 62—Jerome also speaks of 
the ten tribes, 65—the bearing of this discussion on Dr. 
Grant’s theory, 66—concluding remarks, 67. 

Nettleton, Rev. Asahel, D. D.—memoir of his Life and Char- 
acter, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 480. 

Neumann, C. F., Asiatische Studien, on China, etc., f. s. vol. 
ili. 188. 

Nevin, J. W., D. D., Philosophy of Dr. Rauch, s. s. vol. x. 418. 

New England, Common School System of, by Rev. E, Davis, s. 
s. vol. vi. 139. 

New England History, examination of certain points of, as ex- 
hibited by President Quincy and other Unitarian writers, s. s. 
vol. vii. 89—Quincy’s history divided into four periods, 90— 
the early creed of the churches of Massachusetts, 91—John 
Harvard’s bequest, 92—the early presidents of Harvard Col- 
lege, 93—biographical sketch of Increase Mather, 94—his 
agency in England, 95—procured a provincial charter, 96— 
assumed high responsibilities, 97—was a member of the re- 
forming synod of 1679, 99—his controversy with Brattle and 
others, 100—was acting president of Harvard College, 102— 
vindication of the character of Mather, 103—President Quin- 
cy’s charges respecting witchcraft, 104—accounted for, 105— 
Mather’s treatment of Gov. Dudley, 107—is charged with 
superstition, 112—vindicated, 113—the charge of selfishness 
and ambition refuted, 116—other charges considered, 119— 
biographical sketch of Cotton Mather, 122—his early educa- 
tion, 123—his benevolence, 125—his literature, 127—his con- 
nection with the excitement respecting witchcraft, 129—did 
not favor prosecutions, 136—the charges of president Quincy 
and Mr. Bancroft refuted, 142—other objections against Cotton 
Mather considered, 253—his letter to Governor Dudley, 258 
—his conduct toward the college, 261—college commence- 
ments, 263—Mather’s interest in the new college in New 
Haven, 265—his character defended, 268—testimony of his 
contemporaries, 270—why have Quincy and others charged the 
Mathers so unjustly? 273—strictures on other points in 
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Quincy’s history, 278—the presidencies of Willard and Lever- 
ett—origin of Yale College, 279—early difficulties in Harvard 
College, 283—the bounty of Hollis, 284—the Hollis professor- 
ship of divinity, 286—examination of Prof. Wigglesworth, 290 
—Dr. Tappan’s appointment, 295—Dr. Ware’s election, 296 
—other donations to Harvard College—Hopkins’s bequest, 298 
—Lienow’s bequest, 299—presidents Wadsworth and Hol- 
yoke, 300—revival under the preaching of Whitefield, 302— 
controversy respecting Whitefield, 304—remarks on President 
Edwards, 310—more recent history of Harvard College, 311 
—change of its religious character—Unitarianism, 313—al- 
terations in the board of overseers, 315—controversy concern- 
ing Dr. Griffin, 316—extravagant expenditures, 318—claims of 

_ the people of Massachusetts om Harvard University, 320— 
connection of the University with the Unitarian Theological 
Seminary, 324—concluding remarks, 327. 

Newman’s Political Economy, f. s. vol. vi. 500. 

New Platonists, see under Heathenism, f. s. vol. ii. 277. 

New publications, list of, s.s. vol. 11. 258, 505. 

New Purchase, or Seven and a half Years in the far West, by 
Robert Carlton, Esq., noticed, s. s. vol. x. 238. 

New Testament, Olshausen’s essay on the historical books of, 
translated, f. s. vol. ix. 207—-remarks on the New Testament 
generally, 207—-settling of the canon, 213—the admitted and 
the disputed writings, 214—collection of the Gospels, 216— 
Matthew, 2238—the question of the original of the Gospel dis- 
cussed, 225—Mark, 228—Luke, 229—Acts, 230—John’s 
Gospel, 231. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Tract on the readings of 1 Tim. iii. 16, f. s. 
vol. ii. 4. 

New Tribute to James B. Taylor, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 508. 

New-York, Bar, a member of, on Presbyterianism, f. s. vol. xii. 
219—Theological Seminary, library of, f. s. vol. xii. 253. 

Nicene Creed, Schleiermacher on, f. s. vol. v. 265. 

Nichol, Prof. J. P., L.L. D., Architecture of the Heavens, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. iv. 501. 

Niebuhr, Carsten, Life of, by his son, f. s. vol. ii. 593 sq.—intro- 
ductory remarks on his character, 593—reason for his accu- 
racy, 597—his birth, 598—his childhood, 599—studies sur- 
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veying—goes to Bremen and Hamburg, 600—to Gdttingen, 
601—origin of the Arabian expedition, 602, (see Michaelis 
and Bernstorf,)—plan of it extended, 603, 651—Michaelis 
commissioned to propose the travellers, 603, 650, 652—pro- 
poses Von Haven, 603, 650, 653—Niebuhr, 603, 652, 653— 
Forskaal, 651, 654— interview of Kastner with Niebuhr, 603 
—the latter is appointed, 604—studies under Mayer, 605 
—is made lieutenant of engineers—character of his com- 
panions—Von Haven, 606—Forskaal, 607—Cramer and 
Bauernfeind—voyage from Copenhagen to Marseilles and 
Malta, 608 sq.—stay at these places, 610—Constantinople and 
Egypt—visits Mount Sinai, 611—voyage from Suez to Ara- 
bia, and travels there, 611, 612—death of Von Haven and 
Forskaall, 612—embarks for Bombay—death of his other com- 
panions—himself rescued by extreme moderation in diet—his 
remarks on the sickness and death of his companions, 613— 
residence at Bombay, and reception by the English, 614—re- 
turns from Bombay by way of Persepolis—character of these 
ruins, and their effect on Niebuhr, 616—returns to Bassora, 
and thence to Aleppo—Catholic missionaries at Bagdad, 617 
—visits Cyprus and Palestine, 618—thence by land over War- 
saw and Gottingen to Copenhagen, 619—small expenses of 
the expedition, 620—first plan for publishing his works, 621 
—account of Michaelis’s ‘‘ Questions,’ 621, 649, 655—Nie- 
buhr’s remarks on this point, 622—discouraged from publish- 
ing his astronomical observations by Father Hell, 624—the 
Danish government cause the plates for his works to be en- 
graved—his description of Arabia, 625—French transla- 
tion of it unsuccessful—arrival of the Mohammedan ambassa- 
dor, 626—Niebuhr derives information from him as to Africa, 
i27—his marriage—his Travels, vol. J. 6@8—publishes Fors- 
kaal’s works—his Travels, vol. II., 629—removes to Mel- 
dorf, 630—losses and troubles, 631—his life at Meldorf, 632 
sq.—his judgment of Bruce’s Travels, 686—correspondence 
with Dr. Russell, 637—with Rennell and De Sacy, 638—pro- 
positions from England to publish the third volume of his 
Travels, 640—his correspondence with Von Zach, and publi- 
cation of his observations, 641—duties of his office—becomes 
blind, 642—and lame, 645—his death, 646—and character, 
647. 
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Niebuhr, B. G., sketch of his life, f. s. vol. it. 594—literary 
labors, 595, 596—his biographical account of his father, 598 
sq.—Corpus Scriptorum, Historie Byzantine, 408, 596. 

Nile, state of its waters during the years of famine and pesti- 
lence, f. s. vol. ii. 671, 679—spoken of as the sea, 669. 

Nineveh, ruins of Ancient, f. s. vol. ix. 140—Nimrod probably 
the founder, 140—called Ninus by the Greeks and Romans— 
discussion respecting the site of the city, 141—probably on the 
east bank of the Tigris, near Mosoul—magnitude—statements 
of Jonah, 142—of Pliny, Diodorus, and others—well situated 
for commerce—great wickedness of the people—time of Jo- 
nah’s visit, 143—Isaiah’s prophecy against Nineveh translated, 
144—Nahum’s predictions—time when this prophet flourished 

_ uncertain—the No-Ammon of Nahum, the Egyptian Thebais, 
145—brief prediction of Zephaniah, 151—time, manner, and 
agents of the overthrow of Nineveh not exactly known, 152— 
probably. this event took place about 597 B. C., the agents be- 
ing Cyaxares the Mede and Nabopolassar the Babylonian— 
visit of Benjamin of Tudela—of Tavernier, 153—of Carsten 
Niebuhr—area of the ruins, 154—eastern and southern sides, 
155—western and northern sides—ruins within the enclosure 
at Nebbi Yunus, 156—at Koyunjuk, 157—general remarks 
on the ruins—visit of Kinneir and Buckingham, 158. 

Noehden’s German Grammar, by B. Sears, D. D., noticed, s. s. 
vol. ix. 246. 

Nordheimer, Prof. Isaac, Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Jan- 
guage by, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 262, vol. xii. 247—s. s. vol. iv. 
506—reviewed by Prof. Lewis, s. s. vol. v. 488—general phi- 
lology, 459—excellences of the method of the Grammar, 440 
—exclusive theorizing, 441——exclusively inductive method, 
442—syntax, 443—disagreement of the subject and predicate, 
444—-location of the adjective, 446—tenses, 449—relative 
forms, 454—vision of Eliphaz, 457——objections, 458-—accents, 
462—review of Biesenthal’s and Roy’s Hebrew Lexicon, f. s. 
vol. xi. 482—on the Philosophy of Ecclesiastes, f. s. vol. xii. 
197—Grammatical Analysis of Hebrew Selections, noticed, 
s. s. vol. i. 251—on the Talmud and the Rabbies, s. s. vol. ii. 
261—on the Rabbies and their Literature, s. s. vol. vi. 154— 
correspondence with Prof. Stuart on the Hebrew article, 404 
—Hebrew Grammar, with Syntax, noticed, s. s. vol. ili. 256. 
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Normal Schools and Teachers’ Seminaries, s. s. vol. ii. 90. 

North America, Travels in, s. s. vol. ii. 502. 

Northern Europe, Baird’s Visit to, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 239. 

Norton, Andrews, his Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, reviewed by M. Stuart, f. s. vol. xi. 265. 

Norton, Prof. William A., Treatise on Astronomy, noticed, s. s. 
vol. i. 507. 

Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Genesis, by Prof. 
G. Bush, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 227——-on the Epistle to the He- 
brews, by Rev. Albert Barnes, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 236—on 
the Septuagint versions of Psalms i., ii., by Prof. J. W. Gibbs, 
s. s. vol. xi. 441—on Joshua and Judges, by Prof. Geo. Bush, 
noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 487. 

Notices, Critical, f. s. vol. xii. 238, 492—s. s. vol. i. 226, 478. 

Nott, Rev. Samuel, Jr., Sermons on Public Worship, noticed, 
s. s. vol. v. 499. 

Novels, Moral and Literary Influence of, by Prof. E. D. Sanborn, 
s. s. vol. v. 362—romance, 365—the drama—novel—Richard- 
son’s Pamela, 366—Fielding, his works demoralizing, 367— 
Smollet, vulgar and licentious, 368—novels defended, 1, as 
works of art, 370—2, as inculcating virtue and preventing 
crime, 372—immoral tendency of Bulwer’s novels, 374— 
Dickens the popular favorite, 375—a heartless freethinker, 
376—3, as an agreeable way of inculcating truth, 377—more 
infidelity than truth—4, as valuable illustrations of national 
manners, 378—5, as teachers of history, 379—not to be trust- 
ed—6, as helps to the acquisition of a good style, 380—style 
not the object with novel readers, 381—7, as affording plea- 
sure and increasing happiness, 3883—8, as a relief from severe 
employments, 384—those who need relaxation from severe 
study seldom read novels, 385—the evils of novel reading af- 
fect principally the young, 387. 

Noyes, George R., a new translation of the Hebrew prophets by, 
noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 260. 

Nubia, languages of, f. s. vol. v. 259. 

Numa Pompilius, his influence on the religion of Rome, f. s. vol. 
li. 256. 
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0. 
Obedience, of Christ, f. s. vol. viii. 1—introductory remarks of 
Prof. Stuart, 1—of Tittmann, 3—all doctrine to be tested by 
Scripture, 5—ancient Fathers silent in respect to the obedi- 
ence of Christ, 6—the same in the scholastic ages, 7—also in 
the 16th century, 9—the distinction between the active and 
passive obedience of Christ first pointed out in the Formula 
Concordia, 11—different, however, from what prevailed sub- 
sequently, 12—investigation of Rom. v. 19, 14—here Paul 
speaks of the obedience which Christ yielded unto death, 19 
—meaning of Heb. v. 8, 20—perfect obedience of Christ man- 
ifested in his life and death, the cause of salvation to all who 
. believe, 22—Christian Fathers not acquainted with Hebrew, 
23—the same true of the Nicene Fathers, 24—learning of the 
Reformers, 25—hermeneutics a modern science, 26—the Bi- 
ble the ultimate resort, 29—proper place of creeds, 32—histo- 
ry of Christian doctrine but little known in this country, 36— 
Council of Trent, 37—Augsburg confession, 38—defence of 
that confession, 39—Smalcald articles, 40—catechisms, 41— 
rule of concord, 42—controversies which followed, 58—mel- 
ancholy effects of these disputes, 64—Osiander, 69—Stancar, 
71—history of the Reformation, 72—criticism on Tittmann’s 
view of dixaioun, etc., 73—concluding remarks, 76—the ac- 
tive, of Christ, views of the early Reformers on, f. s. vol. xi. 
448, vol. xii. 420—the position of Dr. Junkin and Mr. Barnes 
on this subject explained in a note, 420—a belief in the impu- 
tation of Christ’s active obedience not necessary to correct 
views of justification, 421—the question unknown till after the 
death of Calvin, 422—the language of the first Reformers in 
unison with that of the primitive church, 423—testimony of 
Calvin, 424—of the Heidelberg catechism, 428—of the vene- 
rable Ursinus, 430—Piscator, 431—thé Belgic confession, 432 
—Dr. Pareus says, the passive obedience alone is imputed to 
us, 433—Dr. Amandus Polanus, 434—differs from Piscator 
with caution, 435—Dr. Gomar agrees substantially, 439—the 
Synod of Dort, 440—Tilenus, 441—remarkable agreement— 
Wendeline, 443—pronounces that a horrible opinion which 
denies that the passive obedience is denied to us, 448—conclu- 
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sion, 452—the views of the Reformers the same as those which 
are censured by some as heretical in the Presbyterian church, 
etc., 454—Civil, the law of Christ respecting, s. s. vol. ii. 497. 

Obligation, moral, authority a source of, f. s. vol. xii. 276. 

Obligations of the World to the Bible, a series of Lectures to 
Young Men, by Gardiner Spring, noticed, s.'s. vol. ii. 493, vol. 
xii. 250. 

Obotrites, f. s. vol. iv. 523 sq. 

Observations, introductory, f. s. vol. ix. l—by the Editor, s. s. 
vol. i. l—in Europe, by President Durbin, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xii. 481. 

Oceanic regions, f. s. vol. v. 492—inhabitants, language, proba- 
ble origin, etc., 493. 

Officers of the Church, see Christian Church, f. s. vol. iv. 254. 

Old and New Testaments, connection of, f. s. vol. xi. 232—in- 
troductory remarks, 232—the name Holy Scriptures defined, 
233—how far the Old Testament can be regarded as the rule 
of faith and life for Christians—it contains divine revelations 
and precepts, 235—how far these are of authority, 236—the 
New Testament not in opposition to the Old, 237—the Old 
Testament in contrast with the New, 240—an over estimate 
of the Old Testament by the older theologians, 242—the reli- 
gion of the Old Testament not identical with that of the New, 
243. “ 

Old Humphrey’s Observations and Addresses, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vi. 248. 

Old Slavic language, f. s. vol. iv. 345 sq.—periods of its develop- 
ment, 353 sq.—philological works, 357 sq. 

Old World, Letters from the, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 263. 

Olshausen, Dr. H., his Commentary, f. s. vol. iii. 151, 161, 757— 
his edition of the Zend Avesta, f. s. vol. iv. 606 sq.—on the 
second Epistle of Peter, f. s. vol. viii. 88, 342—his treatise on 
the opinions of the early Greek Fathers respecting the immor- 
tality of the soul, reviewed, f. s. vol. x. 411—his commentary 
on Romans and Corinthians, noticed, 479. 

Opinion, Toleration of, D. Fosdick, Jr., on; s. s. vol. v. 114. 

Orator, the Studies of, by Prof. S. G. Brown, s. s. vol. v. 253— 
rhetoric and oratory contrasted, 254—studies most important 

to an orator, 255—ancient languages, 256—power of language, 
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258—our own language too little studied, 259—models, 260— 
ancient and modern orators, 261—philosophy of the mind, 
discipline, 262—reasoning and persuasion, 263—the orator 
must know himself, 264—the orator and the debater, 266— 
history, 267—the orator and the poet compared, 270—logic, 
271. 

Organic Creation, position of Man in the scale of, by Samuel 
Forry, M. D., s. s. vol. xi. 274. 

Organizations, voluntary and ecclesiastical, for benevolent ob- 
jects, f. s. vol. xii. 257. 

Oriental, Translation Committee, objects and proceedings of, 
f. s. vol. i. 194—literature, at St. Petersburg, 197—languages, 
study of them in Russia, f. s. vol. iv. 378 sq., 386—lectures 

“on, delivered in Paris, 415—translations, f. s. vol. vi. 257— 
world, aspect and position of the missionary enterprise in the, 
s. s. vol. iv. 54—Society, Journal of, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 224. 

Origen, his judgment on the Epistle to the Hebrews, f. s. vol. ii. 
425—sketch of his life, f. s. vol. iv. 33, 34 sq.—his moral ex- 
cellence, 44, 47 sq.—tendency of his writings, 45 sq.—his 
great productiveness, 46—his views on inspiration, 191—on 
omnipotence, 193—on creation, 196 sq.—on divine provi- 
dence, 201 sq.—on the Trinity, 213 sq.—on the nature of 
man and free will, 625 sq.—on depravity and original sin, 628 
sq.—on the future state of man, 653 sq. 

Origin of Writing in Greece and Egypt, the, s. s. vol. ii. 71. 

Original History of the Religious Denominations in the United 
States, by J. David Rupp, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 253—lan- 
guage of Matthew’s Gospel, etc., f. s. vol. xii. 183, 315—state 
and fall of man, s. s. vol. i. 10. 

Originality, essay on, f. s. vol. vi. 482. 

Orphan House at Halle, f. s. vol. i. 30. 

O'Sullivan, Mortimer, D. D., Apostacy predicted by Paul, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. ix. 491. 

Our Country, a plea for, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 493. 

Owen, Dr., his views of regeneration, f. s. vol. i. 285—on He- 
brews, f. s. vol. iil. 177. 

Oxford, Divinity, compared with that of the Romish and Anglican 
churches, etc., by Bishop McIlvaine, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 228 
—Theology, remarks on the, by Livingston, noticed, s: s. vol. 
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vi. 247—Tracts, Ancient Christianity and, by Taylor, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iv. 248—University, f. s. vol. xii. 513. 


ie. 


Packard, Prof. Joseph, on Arabic language, f. s. vol. viii. 429— 
on the utility of the study of the classics to theological students, 
f. s. vol. xi. 28—review of Hengstenberg’s Christology, s. s. 
vol. iv. 393. 

Pedagogics, f. s. vol. iv. 129. 

Pagninus, his Hebrew lexicon, f. s. vol. iti. 14. 

Paine, Martyn, M. D., his medical and physiological Commenta- 
ries, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 491. 

Palestina, Tertia, etc., f. s. vol. iii. 268, 408. 

Palestine, geology of, by Dr. Lee, s. s. vol. iii. 325—language of 
in the time of Christ, f. s. vol. i. 317, 5389, 550—its character, 
351—cities peopled with Greeks, 535 sq.—report of travels in, 
and adjacent regions, by Prof. Robinson and Mr. Smith, s. s. 
vol. i. 400—from Cairo to Mount Sinai and Akabah, 401—from 
Akabah to Jerusalem, 406—Jerusalem described, 410—excur- 
sion to the N. E. and N. of Jerusalem, to Michmash, Bethel, 
etc., 414—to Carmel, Engeddi, the Jordan, etc., 417—to Gaza, 
Hebron, and Wady Mousa, 420—to Nazareth, Tiberias, and 
Beirat, 427. 

Palfrey’s grammar, f. s. vol. vii. 210. 

Palfrey, J. G., his Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Anti- 
quities, f. s. vol. xi. 515. 

Palmyra, inscriptions at, f. s. vol. i. 327, 532—Letters from, com- 
mended, f. s. vol. x. 502. 

Palmyrene dialect, f. s. vol. iii. 24. 

Pantaenus, f. s. vol. iv. 27. 

Pantheism, some considerations on, translated from the Revue 
Théologique, by Prof. J. H. Agnew, s. s. vol. viii. 154—not 
suited to be popular—general exposition of Pantheism, 155— 
its different theories, 156—ancient, 157—in the first periods 
of Grecian philosophy, 158—Neoplatonism, 159—-scientific 
pantheism, 160—Spinosa’s system, 161—transcendental ideal- 
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ism, 162—Schelling and Hegel, 163—appreciation of panthe- 
ism, 166—its psychological causes, 167. 

Papal Romie, as it is, by Rev. L. Giustiniani, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 
490. 

Paradise, law of, f. s. vol, ix. 180—Gen. ii. 16, 17, in many respects 
an important passage, 180—answer to theinquiry, why is the man 
particularly designated ? 181—usual in all narratives, statutes, 
etc., to designate man without indicating the sex—Adam the 
name of the created pair—the command binding on Eve, 182 
—an instance in which superior rank is given to man, 183— 
the doctrine of Paul is that the sin of the united pair intro- 
duced guilt and misery into the world, 184—nature of the law, 
185—by eating the forbidden fruit they somehow obtained a 
knowledge of the distinction between good and evil, 186—the 
term knowledge means experimental sense—good and evil 
probably mean both holiness and sin, and happiness and mise- 
ry, 187—narrative of Moses vindicable—created faculties of 
Adam such as to render it proper that they should be placed 
under law, 188—if God had left Adam without any law, it 
would imply that Adam was under no obligation to obedience 
—law given would be adapted to the faculties of man—it is 
matter of fact that positive laws have been given to men, 189— 
all men put on trial with respect to their good behavior, 190— 
all society put on trial with regard to its future character and 
history—this trial is usually placed in some simple matter, 191 
—a man’s whole life often determined by some simple circum- 
stance, 193—the law actually given was proper for the law- 
giver to ordain, and fitted for the circumstances of the man, 
194——alleged obligation, 195. 

Paran, desert of, f. s. vol. ii. 789—-Mount, f. s. vol. ii. 790. 

Parched corn or grain, f. s. vol. iii. 643. J 

Paris, printing presses in, f. s. vol. ix. 253. 

Park, Prof. E. A., two essays of, f. s. vol. x. 169, 436—B. B. Ed- 
wards, and, their selections from German literature, reviewed, 
s. s. vol. ii. 198—on the duties of a Theologian, 347—his Life 
and Writings of W. B. Homer, reviewed, s. s. vol. viii. 
177. 

Parker, Rev. Samuel, his Journal of an exploring tour beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 250. 
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Parker, Joel, D. D., his Lectures on Universalism, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vi. 229—his Invitation to true happiness, and motives for 
becoming a Christian, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 467. 

Parker, Rev. T., on the origin of writing in Greece and Egypt, 
s. s. vol. H. 71. 

Parr, Samuel, LL. D.,the Works of, with memoirs of his life and 
writings, by Rev. C. E. Park, s.s. vol. xii. 39—birth and child- 
hood, 40—entered at Cambridge, 41—admitted to orders, 42 
—his disappointment, 43—habit of smoking, 45—quarrel, and 
advice of Sir William Jones, 46-—first appearance as an author, 
47—he publishes two sermons, 48—entered into political con- 
tests, 53—Doctor of Laws, 55—his connection with Rev. 
Prof. White, 57—his fondness for controversy, 59—was a 
whig in politics and a tory in religion, 65—his celebrated 
Spital sermon, 66—his opinion of Edwards, 70—an ardent ad- 
mirer of Fox, 72—his library—his domestic troubles, 75—reli- 
gious character, 78—excellences and faults as a writer, 82— 
his death, 85. 

Parsons’s, J. U., his Biblical Analysis, f. s. vol. xii. 506. 

Parsons, Rev. B., his Anti-Bacchus, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 242. 

Patriarchal religion as developed in the Book of Job, by Rev. 
Albert Barnes, D. D., s. s. vol. xi. 163—one supreme God 
taught in this book, 163—the universe created by this one 
God, 164—the moral Governor of all his creatures—existence 
of angels asserted, 165—the existence of evil spirits believed, 
167—man regarded as a fallen being, wholly depraved, 168— 
necessity of reconciliation with God—the true penitent re- 
ceived into God’s favor—man will not live again on earth— 
what his condition after death; 169—a belief that man would 
live after death, 171—the grave not the end of man, 172—be- 
lief in future punishment—God to be worshipped by sacrifice 
and burnt offering, 174—interesting view of the nature and 
effect of true piety—the religion of that time in its influence 
on morals and manners, 176—respect for each other—respect 
for age, 177—hospitality, 178—kindness to the poor, widow, 
and the fatherless, 179. 

Patrick, Bishop, his Heart’s Ease, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 245. 

Patton, Prof. R. B., his Essay on the study of languages, f. s. vol. 
ix. 46—on the Greek accents, 457—on public libraries, f. s. 
vol. xi. 174. 10 
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Patton, Rev. W., D. D., on capital punishment, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vii. 493. 

Passover, time of our Lord’s last, f. s. vol. iv. 108 sq.—whether 
it is possible to harmonize the accounts of the evangelists, 109 
sq.—examination of them—principles according to which they 
are to be understood and estimated, 110 sq.—unfounded hy- 
pothesis started in respect to this subject, 123—agreement of 
the present explanation with the ancient tradition still ‘surviv- 
ing in the Christian churches, 124 sq.—appeal of Polycarp, 
125. 

Passow’s Greek Lexicon, its merits, f. s. vol. iv. 564—biographi- 
cal notice, 567. 

Past and Present, Carlyle’s, review of, s. s. vol. xii. 317. 

Pastoral Theology, see Theology, f. s. vol. iv. 133. 

Paul, addresses the Jews in the later Hebrew dialect, f. s. vol. i. 
344, 546—as the Apostle of the heathen, f. s. vol. iv. 1388—his 
birth and education, 139 sq.—whether a natural explanation 
of the fact which caused his conversion is admissible, 142 sq. 
—further events of his life, 147 sq.—influence of the phari- 
saic doctrines upon Christianity, and at what time the inde- 
pendence of the Gospel upon the Mosaic law was first recog- 
nized, 151 sq.—his views on the relation of Christian teachers 
to the church, 258 sq.—of the attempts made to mingle Juda- 
ism and Christianity together, 266 sq.—in respect to baptism, 
272, 273—apparent discrepancy between him and James, see 
James, 683—author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, f. s. vol. ii. 
412 sq.—his instructions relating to the obedience of Christ, 
f. s. vol. viii. 1—reconciled with James, see Faith, f.s. vol. iii. 
189—his life, by Hemsen, f. s. vol. x. 142—remarks of Liicke 
on Hemsen, 142—-Hemsen seeks to unite an historical account 
of Paul with a critical introduction to his writings, 143—birth 
and education of Hemsen, 144—account of his labors—death 
and character, 145—birthplace of Paul—Tarsus not a free 
Roman city in the highest sense of that term, 146—how Paul’s 
parents obtained a Roman citizenship not known, 147—why 
the name of the apostle was changed from Saul to Paul conjec- 
tured, 148—Paul could not have acquired a very extensive 
education in Greek, 149—he studies with Gamaliel at Jeru- 
salem, and at the same time learns a trade, 150—independence 
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of his character and his hatred to the Christians, 151—his bit- 

ter persecutions, 152—objects of his journey to Damascus, 153 
—conversion proved to be miraculously effected, 154—ration- 
alistic modes of accounting for his conversion unsatisfactory, 
155—fact itself of the conversion of such a man a strong proof 
of its miraculous nature, 156—difficulties in fixing on the year 
of his conversion, 157—probably occurred about A. D. 36 
—mode of proof, 158—principal difficulty is to determine 
when Aretas had possession of Damascus, 159—variety of 
opinions—account of Anger, who fixes on A. D. 38, 162 
—zeal of Paul in preaching—hatred of the Jews, 163—agen- 
cy of Ananias, 164—manner of Paul’s first preaching and 
wrath of the Jews, 165—Paul soon leaves Damascus for Ara- 
bia Petra, 166—reasons for his journey, 167—probably stays 
at Arabia nearly two years, 168—returns to Damascus, escapes 
from that city and visits Jerusalem, 169. 

Payne, George, LL. D., Jetter to the Editor, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 
506. 

Peabody, Rev. D., particular character of American mind, f. s. 
vol. vii. 417. 

Pearce, Rev. W. H., f s. vol. iv. 775, 

Pearson, John, D. D., Exposition of the Creed, noticed, s. s. vol. 
viii. 257. 

Peck, Rev. Solomon, History of the Missions of the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 486. 

Peers, Rev. B. O., on American Education, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 
250. 

Pelagius, sketch of his life and character, f. s. vol. ili. 74—form- 
ation and development of his system, 78 sq.—characteristics 
of it, 83—his views de libero arbitrio, 95—on the origin of 
evil, 97—relation of the world to God, concursus, 100—the 
first sin, 102—progressive deterioration of mankind, 108— 
grace, 112—redemption, 114—Christ a teacher, 115—death 
of Pelagius, 129—see Augustine. 

Pelagianism, Augustinism and, Wiggers’s History of, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iv. 247—reviewed, s. s. vol. v. 195—the Bible not a 
book of philosophy, 196—offices of philosophy, 197—old reli- 
gions and philosophies, 201—collision between inspiration and 

established dogmas—two forms of Christianity, 202—dogmat- 
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ic history, 203—systems of Augustine and Pelagius compared, 
205—examined—character and history of Augustine, 212— 
origin of his views of original sin, 214—other opinions, 216— 
character and history of Pelagius, 217—opinions, 218—ten- 
dencies of the two systems, 220—just theological education, 
224. 
Peninsula of Mount Sinai, description of, f. s. vol. ii. 772. 
Pentateuch, causes of the denial of the Mosaic origin of the, f. s. 
vol. xi. 416—introductory notice, 416—shallow and skeptical 
interpretation, 418—Calvin and his successors, 420—Spencer, 
421—Clericus, 425—J. D. Michaelis, 430—Eichhorn’s Crit- 
ique upon Michaelis, 431—historical skepticism, 485—rever- 
_ence for history began to disappear in the 17th century, 436— 
insufficient to account for the change of opinion in respect to 
the Pentateuch, 437—other causes, 439—judgment of late his- 
torians—differs from that of theologians, 440—Heeren’s posi- 
tion, 441—Johannes v. Miller, 442—Luden, 443—Wachler, 
444—Schlosser and Leo, 445—Von Rotteck, 446—Ideler, a 
distinguished chronologist, 447—the tendency of the age to 
naturalism, f. s. vol. xii. 458—opinions of De Wette on the 
Pentateuch, 465—theism giving place to pantheism, 466— 
efforts of Vatke, 467—Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 468—opinions 
on the decalogue, 469—further opinions of Strauss and Vatke, 
471—principle of subjectivity, 472—errors of Reimarus and 
von Bohlen, 473—remark of Goethe illustrated, “as is the 
man, so is his God,” 474—denial of the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch aided by dislike to its principal personages, 475— 
incapacity of understanding the spirit of the Pentateuch, 476 
stagnation of inquiry, 477—De Wette, Von Bohlen, Vatke, 
etc., deny the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch altogether— 
Eichhorn, Staiidlin, and others, maintain the Mosaic origin of 
very important portions of the Pentateuch, 479—-Jahn’s hypo- 
thesis does not meet the case—Bleek, an able and candid 
writer, 481—external evidence for the truth of the Bible too 
much overlooked, 482—others maintain the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch in its present form, 483—-among these are 
Jahn, Hug, Movers, etc., 484—views of Meyer, Bauer, Ber- 
tholdt, etc., 485—in the opinion of De Wette, the Pentateuch 
is poetry except in its wanting metre, 486—Bauer’s and 
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Vatke’s opinion, 488—great variety of opinions on the relation 
of the different books to each other, 489—prospect for the fu- 
ture, 490—Hebrew, supposed by Gesenius to be later than the 
time of Moses, f. s. vol. ii. 688—but it came from the hand of 
Moses—evidence of this : internal, 689—other books of Scrip- 
ture assert it, 690—indirect evidence, 693—Jewish history— 
universal tradition, 696—objections considered: language, 697 
—style and conformation, 699—anecdote of Wolf, 700-—denial 
of prophecy, 701—later additions, 702—extravagant claims of 
defenders, 703—Septuagint differs from the Hebrew and 
agrees with the Samaritan—in what particulars, 711—alleged 
grounds of this difference, 712 sq.—probably different recen- 
sions before the exile, 714—reasons for the hypothesis, 715— 
various readings in great number, but of little consequence, 
717—Samaritan, first notices of, f. s. vol. ii. 681—manuscripts, 
682—contests respecting it, 684—-Gesenius’s labors upon it— 
his classification of the various readings, 685—his views of its 
origin and antiquity, 688—may be older than the exile, 703— 
even from the time of Jeroboam—its authority, 710—Septua- 
gint departs from the Hebrew and harmonizes with the Sama- 
ritan, 711—see Pentateuch, Hebrew. 

Perfection, Christian, s. s. vol. i. 44—imputed perfection, evan- 
gelical perfection, 44-—those who profess to fulfil perfectly the 
law of God, 45—this view sustained by the testimony of the 
perfect, the testimony of others, and the command of God, 47 
—by various passages of Scripture, 48—on the other side may 
be urged plain declarations of Scripture and the example of 
the holiest men, 50—Christian life a state of warfare and 
Christian attainment imperfect, 52—the nearer Christians ap- 
proach toward perfection, the more are they sensible of im- 
perfection, 54—pretences to perfection make men self-confi- 
dent, etc., 56—Review of President Mahan on, s. s. vol. ii. 143 
—the question not fairly stated, 143—the distinction between 
attainableness and actual attainment, 144—Mr. Mahan’s expe- 
rience not in point, 146—his arguments considered, 150— 
general remarks, 156—other arguments of Mr. M. examined, 
158—one or two things which call for reprehension, 161— 
considerations in support of the doctrine that none ever reach 
a state of perfect and perpetual holiness in this life, 163—the 
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doctrine of, by Pres. Mahan, s. s. vol. iv. 408—note by the ed- 
itors, 408—reply to Mr. Folsom, 409—arguments in support 
of the doctrine, 411—promises, 412—obligations and author- 
ized prayers, 414—condition of the promises, 416—language 
of the Bible and church contrasted, 417—-safety of the doc- 
trine, 418—consequences of the opposite belief, 419—Bible 
affirms the perfect holiness of some—Paul, 420—John, 422— 
Bible affirms that the church shall attain to this state, 423— 
promised, 424—difficulties of the opposite theory, 426—exam- 
ination of the doctrine of, as held by Rev. Asa Mahan and 
others, by Dr. Woods, s. s. vol. v. 166—publications enumer- 
ated, 166—general remarks, 167—provisions of the gospel, 
168—agreement of Christians, 169—question stated, 172— 
attainableness of perfection in this life, 174—promises, 176— 
prayers for perfect sanctification, 183—main question, 407— 
do any attain to complete holiness in this life? 410—texts ex- 
amined, 412—prayers of believers for themselves, 420—con- 
sciousness of most advanced Christians, 426—examples of 
Paul and others, 429—practical effect of perfection and the 
common doctrine, 430—concluding remarks, 436. 

Perfect Pulpit Discourse, ideal of, s. s. vol. xii. 85, 

Periodical Literature, in the United States, f. s. vol. v. 479. 

Perkins, George R., Higher Arithmetic, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 
498. 

Perkins, Rev. J., of Ooroomiah, his letter to the Editor, f. s. vol. 
x. 489—to Prof. Stuart, 491—on the Nestorian Christians, 
s. s. vol. v. 1—Residence of eight Years in Persia, s. s. vol. 
ix. 480. 

Persepolis, f. s. vol. ii. 616, 635, 637. 

Perseverance of saints, s. s. vol. 1. 14. 

Persia, f. s. vol. vi. 260—information from, f. s. vol. ix. 523, vol. 
xi. 263—Residence of eight Years in, by Rev. Justin Perkins, 
noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 480—the Nestorian Christians in, s. s. 
vol. v. 1. : 

Persian, language and literature, grammars and lexicons, dia- 
lects, f. s. vol. iii. 35—mythology, 672—manuscripts, at St. 
Petersburg, f. s. vol. i. 197. 

Peru, travels in, f. s. vol. ix. 243. 

Pestilence, in Egypt, see Abd-allatif, f. s. vol. ii. 659. 
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Peter, Adams’s Exposition of, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 484. 

Peter Martyr, f. s. vol. iv. 55—his views on the Trinity, 237— 
his discourse on the soul, 638. 

Peter, Second Epistle, authenticity and integrity of, f. s. vol. viii. 
88—character of Olshausen, 88—early references to the epis- 
tle, 89—writers of the third and fourth centuries, 92—modern 
writings, 94—opinion of Grotius, 95—opponents of the epis- 
tle, 96—upholders of its genuineness, 97—Introduction of 
Olshausen, 98—proper motives in critics and commentators, 100 
—tules for investigation, 103—difference in respect to authen- 
ticity between the Second of Peter and the other artde- 
yousva, 105—different kinds of faith in the Bible, 107—argu- 
ments of Bertholdt against the genuineness of chapter ii., 109 
—these arguments not conclusive, 111—conjecture of Ullmann 
that chapters ii. and ili. are interpolated, groundless, 113—no 
church histories nor MSS., etc., mutilate the epistle while a 
close connection exists between the chapters, 119—history of 
the epistle, 121—the silence of the early fathers amounts to 
little, 122—books of the New Testament comprehended under 
three smaller collections, 123—proof from this source of the 
authenticity of the epistle, 124—conflicting testimony of 
Eusebius and Cassiodorus, 126—opinions of Jerome, 128— 
historical argument recapitulated, 131—the two epistles com- 
pared, 132—differ in appellations of our Saviour, 133—in re- 
spect to the coming of Christ, 135—in the use of oc, 136—in 
certain epithets, 137—in designating Christianity, 138—pecu- 
culiarities in connectives, 139—reference to Noah, 143— 
phrases, 144—Introduction to Part IT., 342—comparison cf the 
epistle with that of Jude, 343—different ways of accounting 
for the similarity, 345—probability that Peter had read the 
Epistle of Jude, 346—Jude the groundwork of Peter, 348— 
nothing drawn from this question to overthrow the authority of 
Peter, 350—sentiments of the Second Epistle of Peter which 
seem not to accord with historical fact, 351—error of Bertholdt, 
352—mistake of Grotius, 353—objection from the expression, 
“« Where is the promise of his coming ?’”’ etc., 354—objection 
from the passage, “ Even as our beloved brother Paul,” etc., 
355—circumstances which excite suspicion of deception, 357 
—the author designing to deceive, personated the apostle 
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Peter—not supported by sufficient arguments, 358—the ob- 
jeetion from the words, “ the commandment of our apostles,” 
etc., examined, 359—alleged discrepancies in the epistle from 
the doctrine of Christ and the apostles, 362—the objection 
from the assertion in the epistle that the world is to be destroy- 
ed by fire, answered, 363—and the aqueous origin of the 
earth, 364—concluding remarks, 365—not possible in all 
cases that definite judgment should be pronounced respecting 
the authenticity of a book of Scripture, 366—object of the 
epistle not to confirm a reconciliation between Peter and Paul, 
367— internal considerations render it probable that Peter was 
the author of the epistle, 369—classification of the books of 
the New Testament—the Second Epistle of Peter belongs to 
the class whose authenticity cannot be made out by indisputa- 
ble proofs, 371—the second epistle of, Exposition of, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iii. 235—his testimony to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
f. s. vol. ii. 412— genuineness of 2 Peter from comparison 
of passages, 416. 

Peter the Great’s merits and demerits in respect to the Russian 
language, f. s. vol. iv. 368 sq. 

Peters, Anzonetta R., Memoir of, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 259— 
Petra, Ruins of, f. s. vol. ix. 431—Laborde’s visit to, 431—-situa- 
tion of the ancient Edom, 432—history of the Edomites, 433 
—Arabia Petra under the Romans, 435—in the middle ages 
—prophecy of Amos against Edom translated, 437—predic- 
tion of Isaiah, 438—Jeremiah, 440—Ezekiel, 442—Obadiah, 
444—-+travels of Seetzen and Burckhardt, 447—Bankes, Irby, 
Legh, and Mangles, 448—arrival of Laborde and Linant, 449 
—entrance into the valley, 450—general features of the ruins 
—description of El Khasné, 45l—a vast theatre, 453— 
sketches of tombs, 454—an enormous edifice, 455—ruins of a 
triumphal arch—concluding remarks, 456—the capital of Idu- 
mea, notices of, f..s. vol. xi. 779—f. s. vol. iii. 278 sq. 689— 
see Wady Mousa. 

Pfeiffer, on Music of Hebrews, f. s. vol. vi. 136. 

Phelps, Rev. A. A., on the Perpetuity of the Sabbath, noticed, 
s. s. vol. vi. 242, 

Phenician, dialect and literature, f. s. vol. iii. 24. 

Philemon, Calvin’s Commentary on, translated, f. s. vol. vii. 430. 
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Philip, Robert, D. D., his Guides commended, f. s. vol. ix. 245— 
his Life and Times of Bunyan, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 255—his 
Life and Opinions of Milne, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 256—his 
Life and Times of George Whitefield, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 
248. 

Philology, an acquaintance with it requisite to theological stu- 
dents, f. s. vol. iv. 128—philology and lexicography of the 
New Testament, 154 sq.—study of sacred literature, 155—of 
the original Scriptures, 157 sq.—character of the language, 
159 sq.—chief sources, 166 sq.—illustrations from Greek 
poetry for the understanding of the New Testament, 170— 
necessary limits, 171—the New Testament cannot be fully un- 
derstood without a knowledge of the Hebrew language, 175 
sq.—why we should employ German manuals, 180 sq.—a 
science of observation, f. s. vol. iii. 721. 

Philosophy, German, f. s. vol. iv. 610 sq.—Mental, by Sawyer, 
s. s. vol. ii. 255—by Upham, s. s. vol. ii. 496—by Dr. Schmuck- 
er, reviewed, s. s. vol. viii. 142—of Dr. Rauch, by J. W. 
Nevin, D. D., s. s. vol. x. 418—Dr. Murdock’s Sketches of 
Modern Philosophy, 419—Dr. Rauch charged by him with 
transcendentalism, 421—various kinds of pantheism, 422— 
that of Hegel attributed to Dr. Rauch unjustly, 423—Dr. M. 
has mistaken the import of his quotations, 429—Dr. Rauch’s 
notion of freedom of will, totally different from that of Dr. 
Murdock, 431—of Ecclesiastes, f. s. vol. xii. 197—of History, 
by Schlegel, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 245—of Religion, what, f. 
s. vol. ili. 230 sq., 240—of Salvation, by an American Citizen, 
noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 496, vol. x. 234. 

Pheenician language and writing, f. s. vol. xii. 492. 

Phonology, English, by Prof. H. Day of Western Reserve College, 
s. s. vol. x. 432. 

Physical, Culture, importance of it on general principles, f. s. vol. 
ii. 174 sq.—sound health necessary to a student—evil con- 
sequences of ill health, 177—ill health often a degraded and 
depressed state, 178—often a sinful state, 179—fundamental 
laws of nature, 180—necessity of action to the health of the 
body, and the good effects of it, 181—cause of the health of 
the ancients—temperance, 183—no physician in early Rome, 
184—neglect of physical culture the cause of most diseases, 
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185—remedy, 188—effects of exercise on the circulation, 190 
—on the respiration—on the skin, 191—on the muscular sys- 
tem—on the nerves, 192-—on the digestive organs, 193— 
proper system of exercise, 195—should not be daily less than 
two and a half hours, 196—best time for exercise, 197—con- 
clusion, 198—History of Mankind, by J. C. Pritchard, f.s. vol. 
xii. 238—Theory of Another Life, f. s. vol. viii. 494. 

Physiology, Principles of, applied to the Preservation of Health, 
by Andrew Combe, M. D., noticed, s. s. vol. v. 234. 

Physiological, Medical and, Commentaries, by Dr. Paine, noticed, 
s. s. vol. iv. 491. 

Pictorial History of France, s. s. vol. ix. 244—of the United 
States, with notices of other portions of America, by S. G. 

‘Goodrich, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 251. 

Pierius, f. s. vol. iv. 5A —his views of the pre-existence of souls, 
637. 

Piety of the early Christians, s. s. vol. iv. 91—personal, the in- 
fluence of, on pulpit eloquence, s. s. vol. vii. 69. 

Pithom, i. g. Patoumos, f. s. vol. ii. 750. 

Plain, of Esdraelon, f. s. vol. i. 599—Sermons, by Contributors 
to the Tracts for the Times, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 488. 

Plan, for Catholic Union on Apostolic principles, f. s. vol. xi. 86 
—of Salvation, the Philosophy of the, reviewed, s. s. vol. viii. 412 
—false reasonings on the subject, 413—but Jesus knew what 
was in man—the determination of the will, 415—the doctrine 
of necessity, 417—the author’s views, 418—truths and ~~ ; 
ciples disclosed, 420. 

Planck, Henry, notice of, f. s. vol. i. 638—his Essay de Indole, 
etc., translated, 640 sq. 

Planck, G. J., History of the Reformation, f. s. vol. ix. 332—on 
the Reformation, f. s. vol. x. 104, 253. 

Plato, see Heathenism, f. s. vol. ii. 101—described by Goethe, 
f. s. vol. iii. 687—-s. s. vol. xii. 434. 

Plea for the West, f.s. vol. vi. 437. 

Id gmpo, meaning of in New Testament, particularly in Col. ii. 
9, f. s. vol. viii. 373—variety of interpretations, 373—meaning 
of words ending in wa, 374—various meanings of zAyjompe, 
376—use of the word in Rom. xiii. 10, 380—opinion of Har- 
less, 384—-signification of the word in Eph. iv. 13, 386—pas- 
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sage in Eph. iii. 19, 388—in Col. ii. 9, 391—the word may 
be applied now to this thing and now to that which is pos- 
sessed by or inherent in any being or thing, 392—real traces 
of Gnosticism in New Testament, 393—Magians, 394—works 
of Jamblichus, 395—Tennemann’s History, 3896—opinions of 
the Gnostics, 397—-exegesis of the context of Col. ii. 9, 398— 
opinions of the sectarians at Colossé, 408—Paul asserts in 
Col. ii. 9, the immeasurable pre-eminence of Christ above all 
created beings, 409—all which can be truly and properly pre- 
dicated of Godhead belongs to Christ, 411—meaning of xaro.- 
xsi, 412—signification of cmatixiis, 414—in him are ye filled, 
416—Christ partakes of omniscience, immutability, etc., 
which men do not share, 420—difference between Col. ii. 9 
and Eph. iii. 19, 423—different methods of interpreting Col. 
ii. 9, 424. 

Plutarchus de sera Numinis vindicta, by Prof. H. B. Hackett, 
noticed. s. s. vol. xi. 459. 

Plumer, William, Jr., Manhood, or Scenes from the Past, s. s. 
vol. ix. 483. 

Plutarch, see Heathenism, f. s. vol. ii. 106. 

Pocock, Edward, some account of his life, f. s. vol. x. 1. 

Péppig, Edward, his Travels in South America, f. s. vol. ix. 243. 

Poems, Brainard’s, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 485. 

Poetry and Letters, Cowper’s, s. s. vol. ii. 449. 

Poetry, Hebrew, see Psalms, f. s. vol. iii. 450—Hebrew, charac- 
ter of, f. s. vol. i. 508—improved by David, 510—influence of 
poetry on the age, s. s. vol. iv. 116—pvets and poetry in the 
earliest times, 117—in modern times, 119—schools of poetry, 
120—true standard of poetry, 121—simplicity, 122—impor- 
tant change in poetic style, 123—influence of public opinion 
on poetry, 124—of criticism, 125—true pathos, 128—poetry 
for the people, 129—style adapted to the age, 1380—higher 
range of poetry, 131—extreme simplicity, 132—the drama, 
134—mysteries and moralities, 135—influence of Christianity, 
136—Greek tragedy, 139—Roman tragedy, 141—drama in 
Spain, 142—in France, 143—influence of criticism, 144— 
principles of poetry imperishable, 145—Modern English, s. s. 
vol. i. 206—Byron, 207—Shelley, 214—Wordsworth, 226— 
Prose and, the difference between, s. s. vol. vii. 394. 
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Poetical Works of Robert Southey, s. s. vol. ii. 491—of John 
Sterling, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 244. 

Poets of America, the, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 505. 

Poet’s Tribute, the, by Tappan, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 261. 

Polemics, f. s. vol. iv. 131. 

Poles, signification and origin of the name, f. s. vol. iv. 472. 

Political Economy, Wayland’s Treatise on, reviewed, f. s. vol. x. 
399—Elements of, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 257. 

Polish language and literature—earliest history of the Poles, f. s. 
vol. iv. 471 sq.—extent and character of the language, 474 sq. 
—first period of its development, 477 sq.—second period, 479 
sq.—third period, 481 sq.—fourth period, 492 sq.—fifth pe- 
riod, 497 sq.—literary and philosophical works, 521, 522. 

Polybius, see Heathenism, f. s. vol. ii. 113. 

Polytheism, general character of, f. s. vol. ii. 246. 

Pond, Rev. Enoch, D. D., on Probation, f. s. vol. x. 244—on 
Geology and Revelation, f. s. vol. xii. 1—on Christian Perfec- 
tion, s. s. vol. i. 44—on Evidence of Testimony, s. s. vol. ii. 
14—on Atheism, 320—Historical Sketch of Deism, s. s. vol. 
iii. 372—on the Intermediate Place, s. s. vol. v. 464—on cer- 
tain points of New England history, s. s. vol. vii. 89, 254— 
Historical Sketch of the doctrine of Divine Decrees, s. s. vol. 
ix. 285—the Ark and its Appendages, s. s. vol. x. 290—the 
Christian Sacraments, s.s. vol. xi. 369—his review of Jon. Ed- 
wards’s Works, s. s. vol. xii. 373. 

Pope of Rome, Trial of the, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 232. 

Popery Unreasonable, etc., noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 240. 

Popular Exposition of the Gospels, designed for the use of fami- 
lies, Bible classes, and Sunday schools, by Rev. John G. Mor- 
ris, D. D., and Rev. Charles A. Smith, A. M., noticed, s. s. 
vol. x. 237. 

Popular Treatise on Medical Philosophy, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 
239. 

Porter, Rev. Noah, Jr., D. D., on Sacramental Communion, s. s. 
vol. ii. 1—his review of Bacon’s Historical Discourses, s. s. 
vol. ii. 217—on the characteristics of English literature, s. s. 
vol. iv. 329—on Transcendentalism, s. s. vol. viii. 195. 

Porter’s Travels, f. s. vol. vii. 400. 

Porson, on 1 Tim. iii. 16, f. s. vol. ii. 18. 
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Post, Prof. Truman M., Democracy in America, reviewed by, 
s. s. vol. x. 247—Evidence from Nature for the Immortality 
of the Soul, s. s. vol. xii. 294. 

Posthumous Sermons, by the Rev. Henry Blunt, A. M., late 
Rector of Streatham, and formerly Fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; first American edition, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xii. 246. 

Power of Scriptural joy, f. s. vol: ix. 257. 

Practical Christianity, f. s. vol. ix. 159—our Lord spent his life 
in doing good, 160—in this he set us an example, 162—his 
life the highest and best, 163—his people should imitate him 
because of their union to him—they should be practical Chris- 
tians for the good of the world, 164—their sanctification natu- 
rally takes the form of beneficence, 165—it is the only way in 
which Christianity can advance, 166—its influence sajutary on 
the study of theology, 169—it is the happiest life, 174—he 
only lives for eternity who lives a life of beneficence, 176. 

Prayer, Manual of, noticed, s. s. vol. i.251—Remarks on, by Prof. 
C. E. Stowe, s. s. vol. viii. 1—duty and promises of prayer, 1 
—fulfilment of promises in the case of Stilling, 2—examples, 
3—the case of A. K. Francke, 5—examples, 6—every Christian 
may expect such answers, 8—nature of promises, 9—the mo- 
ther of Augustine, and a pious man in Erfurt, 10—fanatical 
ideas, 11—examples in the Scriptures of prayer answered— 
the Saviour’s agony, 12—Christians have similar trials, 14— 
nature of acceptable prayer, 15—divine assistance in prayer, 
16—the faith of miracles—faith in general, 17—reflections, 19. 

Prayers for Families, by William Jay, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 492. 

Preachers and Preaching, by Prof. H. P. Tappan, s. s. vol. v. 317 
—three forms of religion—religion of nature and law, 317— 
of grace, 318—priestly office, 319—apostles and preachers, 
$20—purity of the ministry, 321—three orders refuted, 322— 
the hierarchy, 323—office of the Christian minister, 327. 

Preacher, boldness in the, s. s. vol. i. 34)—manner in the, s. s. 
vol. iv. 78. 

Preacher’s model, Christ the, by Rev. Asa D. Smith, s. s. vol. ix. 

149—Christ’s ministry in some respects peculiar, 149—his 

preaching a model in its spirituality, 150—its simplicity, 153 

—in language and thought, 154—importance of this attribute, 
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155—the directness of Christ’s preaching, 156—its symmetry, 
158—its affectionateness, 161. 

Preacher, the effective, characteristics and culture of, s. s. vol. i. 
346—a clear and sound theologian, 8347—speaks truth from 
the heart, 349—practical talent, 351—-selective talent, 352— 
power of application, 353—plainness, 354—the effective 
preacher becomes so by diligent and prolonged labor, 357— 
the Training of the, by Prof. Day, s. s. vol. viii. 71—responsi- 
bilities of the preacher, 71—doctrinal knowledge and tender 
sensibility essential, 73—the art to be superinduced is elo- 
quence, 74—her noblest fruit the products of rhetoric, 75— 
formative as well as corrective, 76—the process of training 
difficult, 77—its neglect inexcusable, 78—its attainment a 
duty, 79—not the arts of display—the idea of eloquence to be 
awakened, 81—enthusiasm and ready thought, 82—command 
of feeling—method, 88—language, 84—a pleasing delivery, 
85—the expression of thought and feeling is the preacher’s 
peculiar work, 86—its effects, 87. 

Preaching and Hearing, Aids to, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 506. 
Preaching, discriminative, s. s. vol. ii. 129—how to effect a right 
division of the word of truth, 129—difficulties in the way, 131 
—such a division indispensable to extended usefulness, 134— 
necessity of enlarged and accurate knowledge, 137—a liberal- 
ized mind, 1388—a knowledge of men, 189—and moral cour- 
age, 140—expository, f. s. vol. v. 3884—French, remarks on, 
s. s. vol. ii. 3382—Helps to, by Rev. Miles P. Squier, s. s. vol. x. 
313—review of Gresley’s treatise on, s. s. vol. xi. 408—in the 
form of letters, 409—topics or subjects for the pulpit, 410— 
skilful use of connectives in sermon writing—method of com- 
posing, 411—management of the voice—oratorical action and 
expression, 412—remarks on some of our author’s principles 
and suggestions, 414—-cautions to young clergymen, 415—on 
leaving out, and what is to be left out, 416—too much abso- 
luteness in assertions to be avoided, 417—style, 418— 
let the minister think when he attempts to think, and write 
when he undertakes to write—variety in style, 419—clear- 
ness and soberness—close and pungent style, 420—what 
should be the predominant strain of the preacher’s message, 
421—not enough to touch the sensibilities merely, 423—the 
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sermon has fallen from the respect paid to it by our fathers— 
the pulpit the preacher’s throne, 424. 

Predestination, Calvin’s views of, f. s. vol. i. 236—Arminius’s, 
269, 293—difficulties respecting the views of Arminius, 270 
—danger of speculating on predestination, 295. 

Prejudices, Religious, Rev. Dr. Lindsley on, s. s. vol. iii. 257— 
most of every man’s sentiments are prejudices—prejudices 
generally erroneous, 258—enlightened men responsible for 
their prejudice, 259—why then are not all Christians of one 
mind ? 261—not because the Bible is imperfect, 262—differ- 
ences chargeable to prejudice, 263—the rapid progress of error, 
264— influence of disputations, 265—system-building, 266— 
illiberality and bitterness of party leaders, 268—their unrea- 
sonableness, 269—condemned by the Scriptures, 270—bad 
effects—in what does persecution consist ? 271—persecutors 
have a claim upon our charity, 272—example of Luther, 273 
—Scott and Priestley, 274— Chillingworth, 275—the popular 
voice on this subject, 276—the tendency of theological sys- 
‘tems, 279. 

Prelacy and Parity, discussed in several Lectures, comprising a 
review of Rev. Lloyd Windsor’s argument on the ministerial 
commission, by Rev. William C. Wisner, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 
252. 

Prelatic Doctrine of the Apostolical Succession examined, with 
a delineation of the High Church System, by H. A. Boardman, 
noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 248. 

Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession, by Rev. T. Smyth, 
noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 500. 

Prepositions, Greek, in composition with verbs, in New Testa- 
ment, f. s. vol. iii. 45—connected with verbs in a threefold 
manner, 48—their force twofold, 54—relation of time and 
place, 55—verbs compounded with two or more prepositions, 
60—modes of apprehension, 63. 

Presbytery and Prelacy, by Thomas Smyth, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 
488. 

Presbyterian Church, state of Presbyterianism, a review of the 
leading measures of the General Assembly of 1837, f. s. vol. 
xii. 219—remarks on the Pamphlet by a member of the New 

York bar—its striking and seasonable appearance 220—two 
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bodies claiming to be the General Assembly, 221—previous 
character and position of the Presbyterian Church, 222—caus- 
es of present divisions, 223—sketch of the early history of the 
Presbyterian Church, and its progress, 225—leading princi- 
ples of its government, 228—resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly of 1837 examined, 229—the plan of union, 230—remarks 
on, 231—the declaration of the resolutions of 1837 absurd, 233 
_ —the lawful constitution of the General Assembly of 1888, 
234—concluding remarks, 235—the catastrophe of, in 1837, 
noticed, s. s. vol. i. 249—case of, s. s. vol. ii. 499—controver- 
sy, notice of the, s. s. vol. ii. 259—its occasions und present 
state, note by the Editor, s. s. vol. i. 472—Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism compared, 473—influence on the state, 
‘474—the Presbyterian constitution formed, 475—its resem- 
blance to our political institutions, 476— its several judicato- 
ries, 477—adapted to extend, 478—“‘ the plan of union,’”’ 479 
—its provisions, 480—its effects, 481—occasions of discord, 
482— individuals began to agitate, 483—disunion avowed as 
desirable, 484—benevolent societies suspected, 485—defended 
against the assumed authority of church courts, 486—absurd 
claims of church organizations, 488—their effects, 489—a 
party regularly organized, 490—party measures adopted, 491 
—four synods exscinded, 492—the acts of excision examined, 
493—two bodies claim to be the General Assembly, 496—the 
law suit—general remarks, 497. 
Presbyterianism, History of, by Dr. Hill, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 504. 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 518—s. 
s. vol. i. 242. 
Present Age, some characteristics of the, s. s. vol. iii? 426. 
Primitive Church, the Constitution of, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 239. 
Primitive State of mankind, civilized and not savage, s. s. vol. vi. 
1—proved by reason, 2—history of savage tribes, 4—Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians, 5—proof from history, 6—golden age, 8 
—evidence from revelation, 11—primitive cities, 13—mer- 
chandise, 17—arts, 19—State of Mankind, by Dr. Lindsley, 
s. s. vol. iv. 277—civilized and not savage, 277—-opposite 
theory prevalent, 278—but false—arguments from reason, 279 
ancient writers, 280—Monboddo, 283—Beattie, 286—speech 
not invented, 287—Blair, 288—Scripture, 289—Adam an 
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eminent naturalist, 289—Cain, Enoch, Lamech—longevity, 
290—immense population—unity of language, 291—great fer- 
tility, 292—state of the arts, 298—the ark, 294—-Noah and 
his family, 295—tower of Babel, 296—confusion of tongues, 
297. 

Principles of Presbyterianism, and Reasons for Upholding them, 
by C. E. Stowe, D. D., s. s. vol. xii. 257—the model nearest 
the Biblical pattern, 258—Scriptural mode of organization, 
260—apostles were not diocesan bishops, 26!—early Chris- 
tians had no churches to meet in, and used no Prayer Books, 
262—testimony of the Fathers, 263—the church was Episco- 
pal in the fourth century, 267—revival of Presbyterianism af- 
ter the Dark Ages by the Reformers, 270—Puritan churches 
in New England, 272—orthodox Baptist churches—advanta- 
ges of Presbyterian principles as to polity, 273—despotism of 
the church, 274—advantages in respect to ritual and worship, 
275—Presbyterial theology, 277—the F athers differ on ques- 
tions of doctrine and practice, 281—principles best adapted to 
the political condition of our country, 286—to the physical 
condition, 287—the moral state and wants of our country, 289 
—slavery a source of evil in the church, 291—divisions and 
controversy another source, 292. 

Probus, or Rome in the Third Century, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 494. 

Proclus, traits of his life, f. s. vol. i1, 275. 

Proconsuls of Syria, list of, f. s. vol. ii. 381. 

Procurators of Judea, list of, f. s. vol. ii. 382. 

Profit and Honor, by Mrs. Copley, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 235. 

Progress of Society as indicated by the Condition of Women, by 
Prof. Sanborn, s. s. vol. viii. 91. 

Prometheus of Aschylus, f. s. vol. v. 474. 

Propedeutics, explanation of the word, f. s. vol. iv. 127. 

Propaganda Fidei, f. s. vol. ii. 398—reports of, 400—missionary 
operations, and "Thibetian version of the Bible, 401. 

Prophets, knew the import of what they uttered, f. s. vol. i. 144— 
differed in respect to their knowledge of the future, 520—the 
Law and, s. s. vol. i. 328. 

Prophecy, nature of, f. s. vol. ii. 188—former view that the pro- 
phets were in a state of consciousness, 140—not correct— 
were unconscious, 141—were in an ecstacy, 143—definition 
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of prophetic ecstacy, 144—communications made to them in- 
tuitively, by internal perception or vision, 145—consequences 
-—prophets do not always represent events in all their relations 
and connections, 148—every thing appeared to them in the 
present, 150—hence want of precision in the use of tenses— 
and the distance of time was unknown, 151—how the true 
succession of events is then to be determined, 155—prophets 
received their revelations in images or pictures, i. e. figures, 
157—how is figure to be distinguished from reality? by com- 
paring the fulfilment, 160—by distinct reference to former 
events—the prophets must not be made to contradict them- 
selves, etc., 163—-necessary obscurity of prophecy, 166—felt 
by the prophets and apostles, 168—interpretation of éxiivotc, 

“2 Pet. i. 19 sq., 169—motives for this obscurity, 170— 
dramatic character of prophecy, 172—symbolic actions mostly 
internal, not external, 173—supplement by Prof. Stuart, 217— 
prophecy intelligible both to the prophets and those whom 
they addressed, 218—prophets were not unconscious, 221— 
what was ecstacy, and what inspiration ? 222—appeal to Jer. 
xx. 7 sq., 225—to Paul, 226—opinion of Lowth, 228—distinc- 
tion between true and false prophets, 229—remarks on alleged 
obscurity, and reasons for it, 232 sq.— interpretation of 2 Pet. 
i. 19 sq., 240. 

Prophecies, Principles of Interpreting the, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 
257—designations of the time in, how to be interpreted? f. s. 
vol. v. 33—common notions on the subject, 33—prophecies 
originally intelligible, 38—no necessary obscurity in the 
Apocalypse—the term days used literally, 41—meaning of 
time, times, and half a time, 42—1290 days, 44—literal inter- 
pretation of time in Daniel, 48—Roman empire not intended 
by the fourth beast, 51—weeks means years, 53—meaning of 
Ezekiel iv. 4-6, 54—times not generally revealed in a specific 
manner, 60—usus loquendi of the Apocalypse meaning év tayeu, 
64—meaning of ten days, 66—five months, 68—forty-two 
months, 71—every thingidesignated by sevens in the Apoca- 
lypse, 73—similar examples in other parts of Scripture, 75— 
a long indefinite period designated by 1000 years, 81. 

Prose and Poetry, the difference between—remarks on the differ- 

ent kinds of composition, s. s. vol. vii. 3894—the varieties of 
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literature, 395—the office of criticism, 396—prose and poetry, 
the most general division of literary productions, 397—in what 
not distinguished, 398—poetic and prose fiction, 399—ideal 
representations, objects, figures, 402—compared to walking 
and dancing, talking and singing, 403—the distinction be- 
tween prose and poetry illustrated by examples, 406. 

Prosperity of a Nation, Religious Character the Element of the, 
s. 8. vol. iii. 384. 

Protestant Jesuitism, noticed and censured, f. s. vol. ix. 247. 

Protestant Memorial, by T. Horne, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 234. 

Proudfit, Prof. John, on the Drama of Ancient Greece, s. s. vol. i. 
449. 

Prout, Ebenezer, his Memoirs of Williams, noticed, s. s. vol. x 
489. 

Proverbs, Lessons on Book of, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 245. 

Providence, doctrines of the Alexandrian school, f. s. vol. iv. 200, 
204. 

Prussia, intelligence from, f. s. vol. vi. 503. 

Psalms, Introduction to, f.s. vol. iii. 445—poetical character and 
contents essentially lyric, 446—classification, 448—origin and 
cultivation of Hebrew poetry, 450—schools of the prophets, 
453--David and his contemporaries, 455— authors of the 
Psalms, 456 sq.—original and imitative, earlier and later char- 
acter, 460—collection and arrangement, 463—five “books, 
465—titles of the Psalms—arguments for and against their 
authenticity, 467 sq.—inscriptions, 470 sq.—rhythm and music 
of the Psalms, 478—historical view, 479 sq.—probably no 
metre, 489, 491—expression of Hebrew rhythm, 492 sq. paral- 
lelism, 494 sq.—alphabetic Psalms, 504—Psalms of degrees, 
507—power of the accents, 511—Hebrew music, 512—the 
Psalms sung by choirs, 513—historical interpretation, 514— 
exegetical helps, 516 sq.—I. II., Notes on the Septuagint Ver- 
sion of, by Prof. J. W. Gibbs, s. s. vol. xi. 441—notice, 1. De- 
viations from the Hebrew text, with their reasons; 2. Pecu- 
liarities of Greek usage and construction; 3. Refer to anal- 
ogous usages and constructions in the New Testament, Psalm 
I. 441—Psalm II. 444—XVI., interpretation of, by Prof. Stu- 
art, see Interpretation, f. s. vol. i. 51—the Messianic, Com- 
mentary on, noticed, s. s. vol. vil. 483. 
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Psychology, Cousin’s Elements of, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 247—or 
Elements of a New System of Mental Philosophy, by S. S. 
Schmucker, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa., s. s. vol. vii. 478—s. s. 
vol. x. 240—Rational, its Nature, Ends, and Validity, s. s. vol. 
x. 389—empirical and rational, 389—rational seeks some prin- 
ciple controlling the fact, 389—illustrated, 390—the science 
of sciences, 391—Socratic method of ph:losophizing, 393— 
Descartes—Bacon, 394—Locke, etc., 395—ends to be attained 
by this science, 396—how can the mind perceive that which 
is at a distance from it? 397—idealism—materialism, 399— 
Reid, 400—notion of substance, etc., 403—principle of causa- 
tion—how attained—Hume, 405—skepticism arising from the 
‘necessary belief’ of the invariable connection and order in 
~ the sequence of events, not to be excluded by the philosophy 
of experience, 407—spurious transcendentalism, 409—this not 
to be met by ridicule, 410—validity of this science, 412— 
valid criterion of true science, 414—idea and law correlates, 
415—by Dr. Rauch, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 243—vol. vi. 
246. 

Psycho-physiology, s. s. vol. i. 362—animal magnetism, 363— 
sensation and voluntary motion, 365—the brain, 366—dream- 
ing, 368—insanity, 369—voluntary mental states, 371—reli- 
gious enthusiasts, 372—singular phenomena, 375—Mesmer- 
ism and animal magnetism, 377—modern magnetizers, 379— 
conclusion, 381—in its Connection with the Religious Emo- 
tions, by Prof. Adams, s. s. vol. vi. 323—effects of mental 
operations on the muscular system, 325—apparitions, 327— 
relation of the will to the emotions, 330—effect of muscular 
action on the mind, 333—religious excitement, 3:34—false 
principles in religious devotions, 336—great revival in Ken- 
tucky, 342—Wesley’s account of the Methodists, 344—Ed- 
wards’s account of revivals in New England, 345—Barclay’s 
apology for the Quakers, 346. 

Public Libraries, f. s. vol. xi. 174. 

Public Worship, Sermon, by Rev. Samuel Nott, Jr., noticed, 
s. s. vol. v. 499. 

Pulpit Eloquence and Theological Study, f. s. vol. x. 169—-Elo- 
quence, causes of the corruption of, s. s. vol. i. 22—misunder- 
standing ofthe end at which preaching ought to aim,25—misap- 
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prehension of the nature of eloquence, 32—danger of cutting off 
sympathy between the pulpit and the people—the preacher 
who is smitten with the love of fashionable life—the scho- 
Jastic preacher, 38—the conservative preacher, 39—the influ- 
ence of personal piety on, s. s. vol. vii. 69—what is essential 
to the preacher’s highest success? 70—what he preaches, 71 
—the Gospel addressed to the moral sense, 72—controversial 
preaching, 74—philosophical and speculative preaching, 77— 
tasteful and imaginative preaching, 78—the manner of preach- 
ing, 79—self-conviction the soul of eloquence, 80—the power 
of Christian motive, 82—other influences of piety, 85—the 
testimony of facts, 86. 

Punchard, George, View of Congregationalism by, noticed, s. s. 
vol. xi. 235. 

Punishment, Capital, f. s. vol. x. 67—importance of the subject, 
67—penalties designed to promote the observance of the law, 
to effect restitution to the injured party, and to secure the re- 
formation of the criminal, 68—the first design the primary one, 
proved from the object of government itself, 69—from the in- 
trinsic nature of penalties, 70—and from the fact that it is 
deemed necessary, that the penalties should be made public as 
extensively as the law itself, 71—death, rather than perpetual 
imprisonment, best calculated to promote the most important 
design of punishment, 74—case of those governments that 
have temporarily abolished the punishment of death, 76—ob- 
jections against capital punishment answered, 77—reasons for 
preferring it, 79—human governments have the right, by the 
light of reason, to inflict capital punishment, 82—also by the 
Old Testament 84—this right not revoked by the New Tes- 
tament, 86—by Death, Cheever on,s. s. vol. vii. 492—Future, 
Prof. Stuart on, s. s. vol. iv. 1—its Nature and Design, s. s. 
vol. x. l—introductory note, 1—importance of criminal juris- 
prudence to the state—its object, 2—alarming evidence of re- 
laxation of criminal law, 3—the fault in the lenity, not in the 
severity of the law, 5—principle upon which it is formed, 7— 
given up to philanthropists, and their mistakes, 8—criminal 
jurisprudence in other countries has no relation to our own, 
10—our system of polity depends on the aid of public senti- 
ment, 12—reason for a change, 13—advocates of leniency, in- 
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sisting on abolishing capital punishment, 15—confinement to 
hard labor has no element of punishment in it, 17—the sol- 
dier and sailor undergo harder service, and nearly as great 
privation, 18—reformation of the penal code in Pennsylvania, 
19—prison discipline society, 20—the public should not rest 
satisfied with criminal jurisprudence, 21—doctrines of the 
Bible on the subject of punishment, 23. 

Puranas, f. s. vol. iii. 712. 

Pusey, Rev. E. B., on Theological Education in England, f. s. 
vol. ii. 569—Theological Literature in do., 576—Letter to the 
Editor, 585. 

Puseyism, by Rev. Robert Ferguson, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 250 
—Examined, by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 

. 489. 


Q. 


Quackery and Imposture in Medicine, an exposition of, by Dr. 
Ticknor, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 239. 

Question, the Wine, s. s. vol. ii. 408. 

Questions, for oriental travellers, by Michaelis, f. s. vol. ii. 621, 


649—of Inquirer, Dr. Woods’ reply to, s. s. vol. vii. 146. 
Quincy, Josiah, LL. D., his History of Harvard University, re- 
viewed, s. s. vol. vi. 177—claimed liberality of the founders, 
178—mistakes concerning the founders of Yale College, 179 
—what were their peculiar views? 182—origin of the charter 
of Yale, 184—rules first adopted, 187—-course of studies, 189 
—course of studies in Harvard, 190—opposition in Boston, 
191—theological course, 192—charters of Harvard, 384—of 
English Universities, 3885—of Yale, 386—orthodoxy of the 
founders of Harvard, 387—their catholicism examined, 389— 
character of the first two presidents, 392—original seal, 393 
—agreement of the first clergy of Massachusetts, 396—at- 
tempts to procure funds for Yale, 399—Hbollis’s donations, 
401—reviewed, s. s. vol. vii. 89, 175—his statement concern- 
ing Gov. Hopkins corrected, 176—the conditions of his be- 
quest stated, 177—legal proceedings concerning it, 180—an- 
other construction of his will defended, 188—Quincy’s repre- 
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sentation of his controversy with Whitefield corrected, 186— 
Yale College and the Connecticut clergy vindicated, 187—his 
statements respecting Edwards and others corrected, 191— 
Yale College again vindicated, and the representations of Pres- 
ident Quincy refuted, 194. 

Quotations in the New Testament from the Old, Calvin’s view of 
them, f. s. vol. ii. 546. 


R. 


Rabbies, and their literature, by Dr. Nordheimer, s. s, vol. vi. 154 
—rabbinical schools in Persia, 154—in Palestine, 155—in 
Mesopotamia under the caliphs, 157—in Spain—compi- 
lation of the liturgy, 163— intellectual advancement of the 
Jews, 170—modes of interpretation, 171—Jewish ritual, 173 
—the Talmud and, s. s. vol. ii. 261. 

Rabbinic dialect, f. s. vol. iii. 27. 

Ramayana, f. s. vol. iii. 712. 

Rambles in Europe, by F. W. Hall, s. s. vol. i. 511. 

Rameses, situation of, i. g. Heropolis, f. s. vol. ii. 746, 750. 

Ramus, f. s. vol. i. 231—when and where born—attacks the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle—accused of sapping the foundations of 
religion—made royal professor of philosophy and eloquence at 
Paris—massacred, 231. 

Rational Psychology, its nature, end, and validity, s. s. vol. x. 
389. 

Rauch, Prof. F. A., on the time of our Lord’s last passover, f. s. 
vol. iv. 108 sq.—on the German church historians, f. s. vol. x. 
297—his Psychology, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 243, vol. vi. 246. 

Readings, (see Various Readings,) f. s. vol. ii. 1. 

Reasons for the study of the Hebrew language, f. s. vol. xii. 113. 

Recent Publications, f. s. vol. ii. 215, 407, 578 sq., 590. 

Red Jacket, Life and Times of, by W. L. Stone, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vi. 495. 

Red Sea, its form and character near Suez—passage of the Is- 
raelites there, f. s. vol. ii. 753—anciently of a higher level and 
extended further north—fordable at Suez—circumstances of 
the passage, 754—the ford sometimes dangerous, 755— 
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could not have passed elsewhere, 756—encampment by, 763 
—direction of its two gulfs, 772—f. s. vol. xii. 510. 

Reed, Andrew, D. D., his Advancement of Religion the claim 
of the times, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 485. 

Reformation, Burnet’s History of the English, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 
231—in the 19th century, f. s. vol. x. 104—character of Leo 
X., Julius If., and Alexander VI., 104— sale of indulgences— 
infamous conduct of Tetzel, 105—indignation of Luther jus- 
tified by Erasmus, 106—gradual manner in which the practice 
of selling indulgences was introduced, 107—“ treasure of su- 
perabundant merits” not known till the 13th century, 108—fa- 
mous bull of Clement VI., published in 1342, 109—formal stat- 
ute regulating the prices of all kinds of sim—nothing yet in 

_tended but a remission of temporal penalties, 110—an idea of a 
purifying fire in the church from the time of Origen —the notion 
extended that the jurisdiction of the successor of St. Peter 
reached to purgatory, 111—Tetzel made the unconditional 
assurance that all pains of purgatory were now once for all re- 
mitted to the sinner—birth of Luther, 112—studies the writ- 
ings of the scholastics—becomes bitterly opposed to these 
writings—joins the order of St. Augustine, 113—earnest reli- 
gious feelings, 114—immoralities of the German convents, 115 
—men of virtuous lives often found in convents, 116—these 
men naturally sought after a mystical theology, 117—their no- 
ble feelings, 118—character of John Staupitz, 119—his first 
acquaintance with Luther, 120—the latter discloses his anxie- 
ties, and is treated with much condescension, 121—severe 
spiritual conflicts of Luther, 122—his struggles in respect to 
breaking away from the papal chains, and his feelings about 
justification, 123—kind counsel of Staupitz, 124—Luther ap- 
plies to the study of the Bible, 125—called to be professor of 
theology at Wittenberg, 126—journey to Rome, 127—begins 
to inveigh strongly against prevailing errors, 128—Tetzel pros- 
ecutes the sale of his indulgences near Luther, 129—grief 
and astonishment of the latter, 130—Luther affixes his famous 
propositions against Tetzel to the door of the castle church, 
—the most remarkable of these propositions transcribed, 131 
—these theses help us to discover the character of Luther, 135 
—he hardly doubts yet as to the authority and prerogatives of 
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the pope, 136—his good motives, 137—his immediate design 
in respect to the measure, 138—dependence of Luther on 
Frederick of Saxony, and character of that prince, 139—hopes 
from the emperor, 140—relations of the German people to the 
papacy, 141—proceedings of Alexander VI.,253—political 
insurrection, 254—meeting in 1510 of the German states, 255 
—the princes and Luther, 256—political state of Germany, 
257—Tetzel puts forth his anti-theses, 259—purport of them, 
260—most striking of them quoted, 261—indignation of Lu- 
ther, 264—his courage much increased, 265—another oppo- 
nent in Prierias, 267—reply of Luther, 268—a more powerful 
antagonist in Dr. Eckius, 270—some of Eckius’s objections 
to Luther, 271—general attention of the people excited, 274 
—wise conduct of the Elector of Saxony, 275—Luther’s zeal 
modified by the good sense of Frederick, 277—the Elector’s 
caution founded on good reasons, 279—Luther’s fears lest the 
Elector should suffer on his account, 280—in 1518 a general 
meeting of Augustinians at Heidelberg, 281—Luther maintains 
a public disputation, 282—Luther’s theses spread through all 
Germany, 283—correspondence, 287—Prierias’s reply bene- 
ficial to the Lutheran cause, 289—Luther’s sermons greatly 
interest the people, 299—progress of Luther’s opinions on 
penance, 291!—conclusion of the translator, 293—Schmuck- 
er’s discourse on, commended, f. s. vol. xi. 507—the Protes- 
tant, Prof. G. J. Planck on, f. s. vol. ix. 332—account of the 
work, 333—notice of the author, 334—great effect of the Re- 
formation, 335—this the more wonderful as it was not the in- 
troduction of an entirely new belief, 336—the change was pre- 
paring more than a century previous, 337—exhibition of the 
power of the Roman pontiff, 338—the common people and the 
clergy, 339—pillars on which the power had rested began to 
shake—political troubles, 340—Wiclifites, Waldenses, etc. ,342 
—popery could not stand against the general illumination, 343 
—the system never completely defined, 544—Romish belief 
for a long time entirely in the hands of the schoolmen, 346— 
revived study of the ancient languages happy in its effects, 348 
—before Luther rose thousands believed what he learned step 
by step, 350—influence of Erasmus, 351—spread of learning 
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from Italy to Germany, 353—controversy of Reuchlin, 354— 
wide and important effects of it, 355. 

Reformation, the Great, history of, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 226, 482 
—the necessity ofthe, by John Calvin, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 471. 

Reformers, the early views of, on faith and the active obedience 
of Christ, f. s. vol. xi. 448, vol. xii. 179, 420. 

Regeneration, s. s. vol. i. 12—principle of, f.. s. vol. ili, 237—a 
fact, 244. 

Reinhard’s Plan of the founder of Christianity, f.s. vol. i. 194. 

Reiske, should have been sent to Arabia, f. s. vol. ii. 603—re- 
marks on his character and learning—Niebuhr’s opinion of 
his learning, 628. ; 

Religion, Advancement of, the claim of the times, noticed, s. s. 
vol. ix. 485. 

Religion, and Liberty, by Rev. T. H. Skinner, D. D., noticed, s. 
s. vol. v. 506—in America, by Robert Baird, D. D., noticed, 
s. s. vol, xii. 488—of the Bible, select discourses, by T. H. 
Skinner, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 248—of Experience and that of 
Imitation, by Rev. George B. Cheever, s. s. vol. xi. 92—religion 
of imitation, churchianity ; religion of experience, Christianity 
93—religious characteristics of this age rather that of imitation 
than of experience, 94—causes of this—want of the habit of 
living in and upon God’s word, 96—a new baptism from hea- 
ven needed, 98—power of God’s word to be realized, 99— 
second cause, prevalence of low and indistinct views of divine 
inspiration, 100—consequence, false philosophy intermeddling 
with the Scriptures, 101—third cause, desertion of the Bible 
as the only rule of faith and practice, 102—fourth cause, def- 
erence to human authority, 103—advance in theology only by 
experience, 106—right of private judgment to be maintained 
—fifth cause, prevalence of a philosophical system unfavorable 
to faith, 108—theology always influenced by the speculative 
philosophy of the age, 110—sixth cause, neglect of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, 113—Luther strougly affected by 
it, 1145—royal road to heaven, 116—missionary spirit the foun- 
dation of individual power, 118—self-culture and self-disci- 
pline important, 120—youth a germinating period, 121--the 
Jewish, the Present State of, s. s. vol. iii. 398. 
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Religious, Character of a Nation the Element of its Prosperity, by 
Mr. Duffield, s. s. vol. iii. 384—what is meant by the religious 
character of a people, 385—its appropriate influence, 386— 
nothing else can supply its place, 3889—what is the character 
of our own nation? 391—intemperance and profanity, 393— 
cupidity, 394—disregard of the sacredness of an oath and of 
the Sabbath, 395—other symptoms of corruption, 396—yet 
morality and religion are advancing, 397—Controversy, s. s. 
vol. ii. 292—Dissensions, their Cause and Cure, noticed, f. s. 
vol, xi. 259—Emotions, Psycho-physiology, in its Connection 
with the, by Prof. Adams, s. s. vol. vi. 323—Freedom in Mas- 
sachusetts, f. s. vol. v. 353—views of connection of Church and 
State in England, 354—condition of the question in England 
in the reign of Henry VI., VII., and VIII., 355—Edward VI. 
and Mary, 356—Elizabeth, 357—Puritanism, 359—Pilgrims 
at Plymouth—first church at Plymouth, 364—laws of Ply- 
mouth, 365—proceedings at Salem, 366—settlement of Bos- 
ton, 367—first charter of Massachusetts—petition of Robert 
Child and others, 370—Cambridge platform, 371—meeting of 
Synod, 372—orders of Charles II.,—Edward Randolph, 374— 
complaints of Episcopalians, 376—constitution of Massachu- 
setts, 377—amendment—law of 1834, 379—judicial proceed- 
ings, 380—Knowledge, the Museum of, by Cross, noticed, 
s. 8. vol. iv. 262—Liberty in France, s. s. vol. iv. 42%—Litera- 
ture in France and Switzerland, by an American in Paris, 
s. s. vol. vi. 76—Prejudices, by Rev. Dr. Lindsley, s. s. vol. iii. 
257—Sentiments of Thomas Carlyle, s. s. vol. viii. 382. 

Remains of the Rev. James Marsh, D. D., late President of the 
University of Vermont, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 243. 

Remarks on Hebrews xii. 25, s. s. vol. i. 88-—on John i. 29, f. s. 
vol. viii. 189. 

Remonstrants, f. s. vol. i. 251. 

Rephidim, f. s. vol. ii. 765. 

Reply to the Questions of “‘ Inquirer,” s. s. vol. vii. 146. 

Report of Mass. Board of Educativn, s. s. vol. i. 509. 

Researches into the physical history of mankind, by J. C. 
Prichard, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 238. 

Responsibility, Limitations of, f. s. vol. xi. 513. 

Reuvens, Prof., death of, f. s. vol. vil. 237. 
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Revelation, Geology, etc., f. s. vol. xii. 1. 

Review, of Bacon’s Historical Discourses, s. s. vol. ii. 217—of 
Boré’s Travels in Turkey and Persia, by Rev. H. A. Homes, 
s. s. vol. xi. 28—of Carlyle’s Past and Present, by Rev. J. T. 
Smith, s.s. vol. xii. 317—he speaks his own thoughts in his 
own way, 318—much in it to admire and much to condemn, 
332—his condemnation of writers, 339—deistical views, 344 
—pantheistic tendency of his writings, 346—personal religion 
mentioned with a sneer, 348—profitable for a discriminating 
mind to read Carlyle, 350—of Clark’s Sermons, s. s. vol. vi. 
297—of Coleman’s Christian Antiquities, s. s. vol. vi. 212 
—of Democracy in America, by Prof. T. M. Post, s. s. vol. 
x. 247—of Dr. Edwards’s Dissertation concerning Liberty and 
Necessity, s. s. vol. ix. 214, 297—of Gaussen on Divine Inspira- 
tion, s. s. vol. vi. 87—of Gliddon’s Egypt, by the Rev. 
A. B. Chapin, s. s. vol. x. 134—Grant’s Nestorians, s. s. 
vol. vi. 454—of Gresley’s Treatise on Preaching, s. s. vol. xi. 
408—of Haight’s Guide and Mcllvaine’s Solemn Responsi- 
bility of Ministers, by Rev. J. W. McLane, s. s. vol. xi. 1— 
of Hengstenberg’s Christology, s. s. vol. iv. 393—of Life and 
Writings of Ebenezer Porter Mason, s. s. vol. ix. 164—of 
Mahan on Christian Perfection, s. s. vol. ii. 143—of Miss 
Martineau’s Works, f. s. vol. xii. 389—of the Memoir of Mrs. 
Sarah Lanman Smith, s. s. vol. ii. 194—of Quincy’s History 
of Harvard University, s. s. vol. vi. 177, 384—of Schmucker’s 
Mental Philosophy, by Dr. Krauth, s. s. vol. viii. 142—of Se- 
lections from German Literature, s. s. vol. 11. L98—of Whately’s 
of Essays on the Errors of Romanism, by the Rev. George B. 
Cheever, s. s. vol. x. 159—of Wiggers’s History of Augustinism 
and Pelagianism, by Prof. Tappan, s. s. vol. v. 195—of Ed- 
wards on the Will, by Prof. Tappan, s. s. vol. ix. 33. 

Revolution, the French, by Carlyle, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 233. 

Reynolds, Dr. E., on physical culture, f. s. vol. 11. 174 sq. 

Rhode Island, History of, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 496. 

Rhode, f. s. vol. iv. 69. 

Richards, Rev. John, on music, s.s. vol. viii. 463. 

Richardson, Charles, his new Dictionary of the English language, 
s. s. vol. ii. 166—Rev. Merrill, on the religious sentiments of 
Thomas Carlyle, s. s. vol. viii. 382. 
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Richmond, Legh, Annals of the Poor, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 249 
—Rev. Legh, Memoirs of, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 251. 

Ripley, George, his Specimens of Foreign Literature, noticed, f. 
s. vol. xi. 519, s. s. vol. ii. 247. 

Ritter’s History of Philosophy, f. s. vol. viii. 241. 

Robbins, Rev. Royal, on Religious Controversy, s. s. vol. ii. 292 
—Rev. R. D. C., Language of Ancient Egypt, s. s. vol. xi. 
137. 

Robertson, Dr., remarks on his history, f. s. vol. ix. 7. 

Robinson, Rev. Edward, D. D., his Lexicon reviewed, f. s. vol. 
viii. 448—T our in Egypt and the Holy Land, f. s. vol. xii. 510— 
report of travels in Palestine and adjacent regions, s. s. vol. i. 
400—on the Dead Sea, and the Destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, s. s. vol. iii. 24—on the Land of Goshen and the 
Exodus of the Israelites, 306—on the Jordan and its valley, s. 
s. vol. iv. 265—on the Bible and its Literature, s. s. vol. v. 334 
—Biblical Researches, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 280—reviewed, 
419— importance of the subject, 420—want of previous mate- 
rials, 421—causes of the want, 422—previous writers on the 
Holy Land, 423—a second class of writers, 425—other writers, 
427—Dr. Robinson’s preparation, 429—commencement of his 
tour—travels in the desert, 430—Suez, 432—ancient remains 
between Suez and Sinai, 483—Sinai, 434—general view of 
the Arabian peninsula, 436—stations of the Israelites, 438— 
arrival at Jerusalem, 439—researches in and about Jerusalem, 
440—remarkable discovery, 441—depressed condition of Jeru- 
salem, 442—excursions, 443—the Dead Sea— illustrations of 
Scripture, 445—return route, 447—Roman road, 448—time 
spent in preparing the work, 449— results, 450—historical il- 
lustrations, 451—review of Grant on the Nestorians, etc. 454, 
s. s. vol. vii. 26—Biblical Researches in Palestine, first supple- 
ment, s. s. vol. viii. 219—edition of Hahn’s Novum Testa- 
mentum Grece, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 256. 

Rock, Assonet, inscription, view of, s.s. vol. i. 440. 

Rockwell, Rev. Charles, Travels and Life at Sea, noticed, s. s. 
vol. viii. 259. 

Rocky Mountains, Tour beyond, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 250. 

Rogers, John, Popery unreasonable, unscriptural, etc., noticed, 
s. s. vol. vii. 240. 
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Rome, history of, by Keightley, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 488—out- 
line of a history of the Court of, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 254. 
Roman, Alphabet and Oriental Languages, f. s. vol. vii. 230— 
Catholicism, Delineation of, by C. Elliot, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 
240—Education, Greek and, by Prof. A. Smith, s. s. vol. viii. 

2i1—University, f. s. vol. ii. 394. 

Romans, Character and Theology of the later, by Prof. Albert 
Smith, s. s. vol. x. 328—Early, character and theology of the, 
by Prof. Albert Smith, s. s. vol. ix. 253—credibility of their 
early history, 255—uncertainty of it, 256—character of the 
early Romans, 258—good morals cultivated, 259—conjugal 
fidelity, 260—obligations of an oath, 261—source of the 
Roman virtues, 264—not in diffusion of knowledge, 265—but 
in the institutions of Numa, 266—absence of image worship 
‘in his system, 267—views of the Deity, 272—religious feel- 
ing an element of Roman character, 274—belief in a mora] 
government of a superhuman power, 278—future rewards and 
punishments, 281—the religiones of the Romans embraced the 
elements of religion, 284—Olshausen on, f. s. vol. x. 479. 

Romans viii. 18-25, interpretation of, f. s. vol. i. 363—transla- 
tion of, 364—general object plain, 366—illustrations of the 
words and phrases, 370—of v. 19, 373—meanings of xtisic, 
374—of the corresponding Chaldee and Hebrew words, 376 
—on the sense of the universe, 380—difficulties, 390—xtisic 
in the sense of men, 392—of vs. 20-25, 396, 404. 

Rosenmiiller, his views of Ps. xvi., f. s. vol. i. 59—Scholia in 
Proverbia, 190—on the Minor Prophets, f. s. vol. x. 481—no- 
tice of his Compendium, f. s. vol. ii. 210—Scholia in V. T. et 
in Compedium, redacta, f. s. vol. iii. 187—-Commentary on the 
New Testament, f. s. vol. iii. I6I—E. F. C., death of, f. s. vol. 
vii. 238—on Joshua, f.s. vol. viii. 235—Judges and Ruth, 237 
—Isaiah, 238. 

Rost’s Greek Lexicon, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 488. 

Rotteck, Charles von, L.L. D., General History of the World, 
noticed, s. s. vol. v. 493. 

Roy’s Hebrew Lexicon reviewed, f. s. vol. xi. 482. 

Ruins of Babylon, f. s. vol. viii. 158. 

Rupp, J. David, nis History of the Religious denominations of 
the United States, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 253. 
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Russia, f. s. vol. v. 490—birth and deaths of members of the 
Greek church, f. s. vol. ix. 255—literary intelligence from, 522. 

Russian, Language and Literature, f. s. vol. iv. 358 sq.—dialects, 
360—character of the language, 361 sq.—first period of its 
literature, 362 sq.—second period, 368 sq.—third period, 372 
sq.—fourth period, 377 sq.—Rwussian literature, and philologi- 
cal works, 377, 378 sq. 

Russians, signification and origin of the name, f. s. vol. iv. 358. 


S. 


Saadias Gaon, his Arabic version, f. s. vol. iii, 8—his lexicon, 12. 

Sabbath, Book for the, by the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, noticed, s. 
s. vol. v. 2836—day, Committee of the British House of Com- 
mons on the observance of, f. s. vol. ix. 285—laws, respecting 
the, etc., by Kingsbury, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 286—Phelps’s 
Argument for the Perpetuity of, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 242—— 
view of in Germany, f. s. vol. i. 443. 

Sabeans, story of the, f. s. vol. ii. 659. 

Sabellianism, f. s. vol. v. 265. 

Sacraments, The Christian, by Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., s. s. vol. 
xi. 369—signification of the term sacrament, 370—how used 
by Tertullian, 371—distinguishing marks of a sacrament, 372 
—-the number of the sacraments, 373—the five additional sacra- 
ments of the Romish church, confirmation, ordination, auricu- 
lar confession, 374—extreme unction, marriage, 375—baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper alone entitled to be called Christian 
sacraments—nature, import and meaning of the sacra- 
ments, 376—regeneration not effected in baptism, proofs, 
378—is the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a proper sacrifice ? 
380—objections to the theory of the literal change of the 
bread and wine, 381—objections against consubstantiation, 
382—nearly all Protestants agree that the sacraments are signs 
or symbols, 384—Christ’s presence is of a spiritual nature, 386 
—efficacy of the sacraments, 387—the sacraments for Chris- 
tians only, 388—benefits of the sacraments, 389—the great 
benefit the presence of Christ, 39] 

Sacramental Communion, s. s. vol. ii 1 
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Sacred; Seal, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 241—Lyrics, by Dr. Beman, 
noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 234. 

Salem Belle, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 246. 

Salisbury, Edward E., on the Apostle John, s. s. vol. iv. 299. 

Samaria, origin of the name, f. s. vol. ii. 709. 

Samaritan, language and literature, f. s. vol. iii. 22—version, f. 
s. vol. iii. 8, 10. 

Samaritan literature, version of the Pentateuch in the later 
dialect, f. s. vol. ii. 720—another in the Samaritan Arabic— 
literature cultivated in Europe—hymns, 721—theology of the 
Samaritans, 722—specimen, 723. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, see Pentateuch, f. s. vol. ii. 720. 

Samaritans, their origin and history, f. s. vol. ii. 704 sq.—name 
first given after the deportation of the ten tribes—offer to as- 

sist the Jews in rebuilding the temple, 709—build one in Ge- 
rizim—later accounts—have ever had the Pentateuch, 710— 
their versions of it, 720—their literature—hymns, 721 sq.— 
their theology, 721, 722. See also Pentateuch. 

Sanborn, Prof. Edwin D. on the comparative moral purity of 
ancient and modern literature, s. s. vol. iii. 281—on the 
study of the classics, s. s. vol. vi. 56—on the progress of so- 
ciety as indicated by the condition of women, s. s. vol. viii. 91 
—moral and literary influence of novels, s. s. vol. ix. 362. 

Sandemanianism, f. s. vol. xii. 504. 

Sandwich Island Missions, s. s. vol. ii. 501. 

Sanscrit, language and literature, f. s. vol. iii. 707 sq.—the 
study of it first introduced into Europe by M. Chézy, 708—its 
affinity with the languages of Europe—how to be accounted 
for, 709—inducements for prosecuting it, 710—Literature of 
India, the Vedas, 711—epic poems—the Puranas—system of 
Law, institutes of Manu, 712—philosophy, its character, 713 
poetry—absence of history, 714—may yet in part be recover- 
ed—different epochs known, 716—traces in the ancient dia- 
lects, 717—hypothesis of the conquest of Hindostan from the 
north, 718—labors to be achieved in prosecuting the Sanscrit, 
719—the study of mere words useless—the study of language 
a science of observation, 721. 

Santa Fé Expedition, Narrative of, by George Wilkins Kendall, 
noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 469. 
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Saracens, origin of the name, f. s. vol. iii. 268. 

Saviour, the Last Days of the, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 233. 

Sawyer, Rev. L. A., his Manual of Biblical Interpretation recom- 
mended, f. s. vol. ix. 251—Mental Philosophy by, noticed, s. 
s. vol. il. 255. 

Saxon-Anglo Language, f. s. vol. x. 386—Bosworth’s Dictionary 
of, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 509. 

Scape-goat, the Levitical, by Prof. Bush, s. s. vol. viii. 116. 

Science, Literature, and the Arts, a Dictionary of, noticed, s. s. 
vol. viii. 251—mental and moral, vascillating nature of this 
subject, f. s. vol. ix. 1l—errors which prevail in relation to 
indefiniteness in the use of language—an uniform style of 
writing on this subject not to be expected and not desirable 
—human depravity has influenced the intellectual powers, 
13. 

Schaffarik, author of the history of the Slavic language and lite- 
rature, f. s. vol. iv. 471—a larger work to be expected from 
him, 531—extract of one of his letters, 532. 

Schauffler, Rev. Wm. S., on wine at the Lord’s Supper, f. s. vol. 
viii. 285—Schauffler’s Meditations, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 496. 

Schlegel, A. W. von, on the Hindoos, f. s. vol. v. 261. 

Schlegel, Frederick von, Philosophy of History, noticed, f. s. vol. 
vii. 236—s. s. vol. vi. 245 

Schleiermacher, F., his Christ]. Glauben, f. s. vol. i. 193—as a 
catechist, 423—character of his writings, 780—on the dis- 
crepancy between the Sabellian and Athanasian mode of 
representing the doctrine of the Trinity, f. s. vol. v. 265— 
character of Schleiermacher, 265—his printed works, 266— 
his system of Christian faith, 267—a Trinitarian, 268—trans 
lation from his Glaubenslehre, 270—remarks on the transla- 
tor, 276—Nicene Creed, 277—views of the Fathers, 292—in- 
consistency of the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds, 301—posi- 
tions of Arius, 311—tritheism, 313—comparison of the Sabel- 
lian and Athanasian views, 329—opinions of Artemon, 322— 
Theodotus, 332—creed of Praxeas, 339—f. s. vol. vi. 1. 

Schmucker, Rev. 8. S., D. D., on capital punishment, f. s. vol. x. 
67—fraternal appeal of, to the American churches, together 
with a plan for Catholic union on Apostolic principles, f- s. vol. 
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xi. 86—his Discourses on the Reformation, noticed, f. s. vol. 

xi. 507—his Fraternal Appeal to the American Churches, no- 

ticed, s. s. vol. iii. 254—Psychology, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 478 

—Mental Philosophy, reviewed, s. s. vol. viii. 142 

School District Library, by Harper and Brothers, noticed, s. s. 

vol. iii. 249. 

School Library, sanctioned by the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 

cation, noticed, s. s. vol. ili. 247. 

Schools, in England, f. s. vol. ix. 252—Belgium, 514—Missiona- 
ry, f. s. vol. xii. 87—-Normal, and Teachers’ Seminaries, s. s. 
vol. ii. 90—demanded by the interests of popular education in 
each state, 91—age of pupils to be received, and various classes, 
96—course of instruction in teachers’ seminary, senior class, 
97—varieties of intellectual development, 101—difference be- 
tween education and mere instruction, 103—the art of 
teaching, 104—history of education important to be known, 
105—rules of health, 108—dignity of the teacher’s office— 
religious obligations of teachers, 109— influence on civiliza- 
tion, 111—general considerations in favor of model-schools, 
112—objections answered, 115—Chinese education, 119— 
Prussian schools, 121—school-counsellor Dinter, 122—im- 
provement of school-teachers, 123—a school-journal, 124. 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., on the Ante-Columbian history of Ameri- 
ca, s. s. vol. i. 430—Algic researches by, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 
252. 

Schneider’s Greek Lexicon, its merits, f. s. vol. iv. 560. 

Schrellings, the language of the, s. s. vol. ii. 191. 

Schwartz, Life of, noticed, f. s. vol. v. 248. 

Schweighauser’s Morals of Socrates, translation of, s. s. vol. 
i. 161. 

Scotland, and the Scotch, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 269—doings of 
the General Assembly of, f. s. vol. ix. 520—history of the 
Church of, by W. M. Hetherington, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 460 
—remarks on the ecclesiastical and literary condition of, s. s. 
vol. v. 360—character of the people, 360—causes of their pe- 
culiarities, 361—climate, etc., 362—political and ecclesias- 
tical contests, 363—parochial schools, 364—history of educa- 

tion, 365—society for propagating Christian knowledge, 368 
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—schools of the Secesssion 369—universities, 370 —medical 
education—present state of the universities, 372—prospects of 
the Established Church, 373—its history, 374—patronage, 
375—origin of the Secession, 377—consequences, 379—re- 
cent opposition to the law of patronage, 381—the Veto act, 
382—General Assembly of 1840, 384—ecclesiastical statis- 
tics, 3886—the national church in peril, 387—higher qualifi- 
cations for the ministry needed, 390. 

Scott, Rev. George, the first Swedish missionary, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vii. 250. 

Scriptures, see Bible, f. s. vol. ii. 291. 

Scripture and Geology, by John Pye Smith, noticed, s.s.vol.iv.258. 

Scripture doctrine of Christian Perfection, stated and defended, 
by Rev. George Peck, D. D., noticed, s. s. vol. x. 240. 

Scriptural idea of angels, f. s. vol. xii. 356. 

Sea, see Dead Sea and Red Sea, f. s. vol. ii. 753, 775—the 
Dead, s. s. vol. iii. 24, 

Sears, Prof. B., his Ciceronian; or the Prussian method of 
teaching the elements of the Latin language, noticed, s. s. vol. 
xii. 250. 

Secular view of the social influences of Christianity, s. s. vol. i. 
180. 

Seetzen, sketch of his travels, f. s. vol. ili. 444, 

Seir, see Mount Seir, f. s. vol. ii. 777—vol. iii, 250, 415. 

Sela, see Petra, f. s. vol. iii. 278. 

Selections from German literature, review of, s. s. vol. ii. 198. 

Self-Cultivation, Rev. T. Edwards on, s. s. vol. v. 75—its pre- 
requisites—sel f-knowledge, self-rule, and _self-formation, 77— 
self-cultivation should be physical, 78—intellectual, 80—social, 
82—moral and religious, 83—means of self-cultivation, 85. 

Seminaries, German Theological, f. s. vol. ix. 474—the princi- 
pal, 475—at Wittenberg—course of study—lectures, 476— 
exercises, 477—conferences, 478—devotional exercises, 479 
—at Halle, Griefswalde, 480. 

Seminario Romano, f. s. vol. ii. 397. 

Seneca, see under Heathenism, f. s. vol. ii. 106, 282. 

Sense, and signification of words and phrases, f. s. vol. iv. 61, 
sq.—course which a translator has to pursue in cases where a 
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literal interpretation is impracticable, 63 sq.—the same prin- 
ciples applied to the mere explanation of a writer, 65 sq.— 
abuse of this rule, 73 sq.—cases where the fixing of the 
meaning is left to-the discrimination of the interpreter, 75 
sq.-—duty of the translator in this respect, 78, 

Sensuality of Heathenism, f. s. vol. 11. 441. 

Septuagint Pentateuch, differs from the Hebrew, f s. vol. ii. 711 
—see further in Pentateuch—account of Goshen, 745. 

Seraphion, f. s. vol. iv. 55. 

Serbal, Mount, f. s. vol. ii. 770. 

Sermon on the Mount, critique on Matt. v. 3, f. s. vol. ili. 691—v. 
4, 697, v.5,699—meaning of “ to inherit the earth,” 705 sq. 
Sermons, by Augustus W. Hare, s. s. vol. ii. 261—by Dr. Griffin, 
| noticed, s.s. vol. ii. 250—on different subjects, by E. Kirk, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. iv. 262—preached at Glassbury, Brecknock- 
shire, and in St. James’ chapel, Clapham, Surrey, by Rev. 

Charles Bradley, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 252. 

Servant of Jehovah, variously applied, f. s. vol. ii. 320, 513, 
525, 535. 

Septuagint version, f. s. vol. iii. 6, 9. 

Servian, language and literature, f. s. vol. iv. 389 sq.—Servi- 
ans of the oriental church, 393 sq.—Bulgarians, 400—Dal- 
matians—Glagolitic literature, 401 sq.—secular literature, 
403—Catholic Slavonians—Dalmatian philosophical works, 
406. 

Servians, signification and origin of the name, f. s. vol. iv. 389. 

Sheba, situation of, f. s. vol. ii. 660. 

Shechinah, see Messiah, f. s. vol. iii. 674. 

Shelley, his principles and poetry, s.s. vol, i. 214. 

Shemitish languages, see Hebrew, f. s. vol. iii. 15—importance 
to the theological student, f. s. vol. iv, 187, 

Shepard, Rev. Prof. G. the effective preacher, s. s. vol. i. 346— 
—on discriminative preaching, s. s. vol. ii. 129—on manner 
in the preacher, s. s. vol. iv. 78—review of Clark’s sermons 
s. s. vol. vi. 297—his review of South’s Sermons, s. s. vol, on 
392. 

Shepard, Charles U., his Lectures on Chemistry, noticed, s. s. vol, 
vii. 246. 
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Sheppard, Rev. John, on religion in France, f. s. vol. xii. 497. 

Sherman, Henry, Governmental History of the U. S. America, 
by, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 234. 

Shimeall, Rev. R. C., his Age of the World, noticed, s. s. vol. 
viii. 263. 

Shobak, f. s. vol. iii. 269, 283, 419, 632. 

Shur, desert of, f. s. vol. ii. 769. 

Sickness in the West Indies, f. s. vol. xii. 496. 

Sidereal Heavens, the, by Dick, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 251. 

Siebold, the Japanese traveller, f. s. vol. x. 250. 

Signification, difference between the sense and the signification 
of words, f. s. vol. iv. 61—see Sense—significancy of articu- 
late sounds, s. s. vol. ii. 166. 

Sigourney, Mrs., her Letters to young Ladies reviewed, f. s. vol. 
ix. 301—importance of education to females, 301—NMrs. Si- 
gourney’s influence—general character of the letters, 302 
—style, 303. 

Simple Cobbler of Agawam in America, by Rev. Nathaniel 
Ward, edited by David Pulsifer, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 241. 

Simplicity of interpretation, defined, f. s. vol. i. 454. 

Sin, what is it? s. s. vol. i. 261—accurate definitions important, 
—state of controversy on this question, 262—difference about 
words, 267—Vitringa on the nature of sin, translated, 269— 
a passage from Poiret, 274—remarks on the same, 275—vol- 
untary actions the only proper objects of moral law—Vitrin- 
ga’s definition of sin stated—his use of the word vitium, 
276—the apostle James expresses the same views, 277—alle- 
gations of new divinity will not answer them, 279—argu- 
ments in support of them—we are sensible of guilt only so far 
as we voluntarily transgress a known law, 282—the Scriptures 
seem to regard all sin in the same light, 286—the subject to be 
continued, 294—W hat is sin ?—-s. s. vol. it. 26—the point in de- 
bate stated 27—have infants any proper knowledge of the divine 
law ?29—are infants declared to be transgressors ? 31—numer- 
ous passages of Scripture explained, 32—another class of texts 
examined, 37—=still another elass examined, 40—the position of 
Turretinand Edwards, 41—the main factsnot called in question, 
A2—on what ground are infants saved? 43—Christ the Saviour of 
infants, 45—the dispute is about diction, not things, 48—the 
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native state of man not properly denominated sinful, 49—the 

term sinful explained, 51—our native propensities not them- 
selves sin, 52—probation, 53—the mystery of God’s provi- 
dence in respect to sin, 55—no recognition in the Scriptures 
of two sorts of sin, 57—the doctrine of the damnation of in- 
fants considered, 59—rejected, 60—the sin of Adam, 64— 
the difference between the Old School and the New School 
stated, 67—its importance not sufficient to justify division or 
alienation, 68—desert of, f. s. vol. ii. 764. 

Sinai, see Mount Sinai, f. s. vol. ii. 765—visits to, f. s. vol. v. 
491—Robinson’s visit at, f. s. vol. xii. 511. 

Sinclair Catherine, her Scotland and the Scotch, noticed, s. s. 
vol. iv. 259. 

Sketches of living characters of France, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 
507. 

Skinner, Thomas H., D. D., essay on practical Christianity, f. s. 
vol. ix. 159—on spiritual joy, 257—select discourses of, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. i. 248—on Christ preéxistent, 382—Aids to 
Preaching and Hearing, noticed, 506—Religion and Liberty, 
noticed, s. s. vol. v. 506—Christ preaching to the spirits in 
prison, s. s. vol, ix. 470. 

Slavery in ancient Greece, f. s. vol. v. 138—allusions in Homer, 
139—slavery in Argos, Thessaly, 141—in gina, Corinth 
and Sparta, 142—in Athens, 144—number of slaves in Ath- 
ens, 146—modes of making men slaves, 147—legal enactments, 
148—punishments, 150—slaves employed in mines, 153—treat- 
ment of slaves in Athens, 155—opinions of Aristotle, 156— 
—of Xenophon and Plato, 159—slavery at Delos, 161—letters 
of Paul, 162—slavery, Roman, f. s. vol. vi. 411—number of 
slaves, 412—acquired by war, 414—commerce in slaves, 415 
—operation of law, 417—slavery by birth, 418—legal condi- 
tion, 419—tolerance of Roman Polytheism, 420—physical 
wants 421—mode of pnuishment, 422—rewards for good con- 
duct, 424—-servileinsurrections, 425—Sicilian rebellions, 426 
—appearance of Christ, 428—Paul’s epistles, 429—primitive 
Christians, 432—persecutions, 433—abolition of slavery, 435 
——slavery in the West Indies, f. s. vol. v. 164—see West Indies 
slavery in middle ages, essay on, f. s. vol. vii. 33—Biblical 

argument on, by Rev. William C. Wisner, s. s. vol. xi. 302— 
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T. D. Weld’s “Bible against Slavery,” 302—plan of the 
present article—what is slavery? 303—slavery existed 
among the Hebrews in Old Testament times, 304—maid- 
Servants held as property, 305—their mistresses claimed 
their children as their own—testimony of Josephus, 306— 
servants bought with money, 307—meaning of the word to 
buy, 308—Mr. Weld’s definition of bought servants, 313—ob- 
jections to it, 316—case of Joseph, 319—distinction in the 
Bible between bought and hired servants; the former slaves, 
321—Hebrews commanded to free their servants every fiftieth 
year—language of Paul in Galatians iv. 1, 324—existence of 
slavery under the old dispensation no apology for slaveholding 
at the present day, 326—the Old Testament does not uphold 
nor sustain a system of slavery—proofs, 327—case of the Ca- 
naanites—Saul and the Amalekites, 329—examination of 
Genesis ix. 24, 25—a prophetic curse, 331—this curse confin- 
ed to Canaan, 332—no right to enslave a fellow-man without 
a special warrant from the Almighty, 334—God did all he 
could consistently ‘in that dark age to meliorate the condition 
of the slave, 336—condition of slaves in the East mild, 337. 

Slavi, signification and origin of the name, f. s. vol. iv. 330. 

Slavic Bibles, f. s. vol. iii. 186. 

Slavic languages, and literature, historical view of, f. s. vol. 

* iv. 328—earliest history, 329—geographical boundaries, 331 

—mythology, 331 sq.—general divisions, 334 sq.—general 
characteristics of the Slavic languages, 337 sq.—old or church 
Slavic, 345 sq.—Rwussian language and literature, 358 sq.— 
Servian language and literature, 389 sq.—language of the 
Croatians, 407 sq.—of the Slovenzi, 409 sq.—Bohemian lan- 
guage and literature, 417 sq.—language of the Slovaks, 464 
sq.—language and literature of the Poles, 471 sq.—of the So- 
rabian Vendes, 522 sq. 

Slavonic, see Old Slavic, f. s. vol. iv. 345. 

Slovaks, as a nation, f. s. vol. iv. 336—their language and litera- 
ture, 464 sq. 

Slovenzi as a nation, f. s. vol. iv. 336—their language and litera- 
ture, 409 sq. 

Smith, Prof. Albert, on Greek and Roman education, s. s. vol. 
viii. 21—character and theology of the early Romans, s, s. 
vol, 1x. 253, vol. x. 328. 
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Smith, Andrew M., History of Evangelical Missions, noticed, s. 
s. vol. xii. 480. 

Smith, Rev. A. D., Christ the Preacher’s model, s. s. vol. ix. 149. 

Smith, Charles A., Popular Exposition of the Gospels, noticed, 
s. s. vol. v. 508—Smith’s Education, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 243. 

Smith, Rev. E., letter to Prof. Stuart, f. s. vol. ii. 201. 

Smith, Rev. Eli, Dr. Robinson and, travels in Palestine, noticed, 
s. s. vol. vi. 230—reviewed, 419. 

Smith, Fitzhagh, a Tribute to the Memory of, noticed, s. s. vol. 
iv. 260. 

Smith, George Sydney, D. D., Tractarian and Evangelical Sys- 
tems, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 471. 

Smith, Hugh, D. D., Heart Delineated, etc., noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 

463. 

Smith, Rev. James, his Book that will suit you noticed, s. s. vol. 
xii. 250. 

Smith, Dr. John Pye, his Letter to Prof. Stuart, f. s. vol. i. 778— 
to the Editor, 779—on the Relation between the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Geological Science, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 241, vol. iv. 
258. 

Smith, Rev. J. T., his review of Carlyle’s Past and Present, s. s. 
vol. xii. 317. 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah L., Memoir of, s. s. vol. ii. 258—reviewed by 
Rev. N. Adams, s. s. vol, iii. 194—interesting character of her 
conversion, 194—the subject of much prayer, 196—her reli- 
gious character as a sister, 198—her interest in the Mohegan 
Indians—her marriage, 199—her embarkation as a missiona- 
ry, 200—account of the mission, 203—her tasteful sensibili- 
ties, 204—her practical missionary feelings, 205—interesting 
incidents, 206—testimony of her husband, 207—description 
of her residence, 208—missionary trials, 209—a sister in a 
foreign land—her perils at sea, 211—her last sickness and the 
trials attending it, 212—her religious experience in the pros- 
pect of death, 214—the last days of her life, 215—her happy 
death, 217—remarks on the cause of missions, 218—the ex- 
ample of Mrs. Smith commended, 221. 

Smith’s Universalism Examined, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 248. 

Smith and Dwight’s tour in Armenia, f. s. vol. v.253—Researches 
in Armenia, f, s. vol, x, 488. 
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Smyth and Lowe, their travels in South America, f. s. vol. ix. 
242, 

Smyth, Rev. Thomas, his Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Suc- 
cession, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 499—Ecclesiastical Catechism of 
the Presbyterian Church, noticed, 500—his Ecclesiastical Re- 
publicanism, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 487—his Presbytery and 
Prelacy, noticed, 488—his Ecclesiastical Catechism, noticed, 
497. 

Social, condition in the U. S. A., advantages and defects of, s. s. 
vol. i. 130—advantages, 131—our origin in a high point of 
civilization, 131—our enlightened ancestry, 132—equality and 
freedom of development, 133—religion disconnected with poli- 
tics, 134—entire freedom of action, 135—abundant means of 
doing good, 136—advantage of starting anew, 137—our wel- 
fare depends on ourselves, 138—the present aspect of the 
world in respect to permanent peace, 139—the grounds of war 
diminished, and securities against it increased, 140—aristo- 
cratic influence diminishing, 141—our defects—vulgar and 
obtrusive vice, 142—a vast number of children uneducated— 
statistical estimates, 145—education in England, 148—in Ger- 
many, 149—self-applause and egotism, 150—party spirit, 152 
—negro slavery, 155—our government not sufficiently careful 
in the fulfilment of treaties, 156—what must be done ?—good 
men must attend to political affairs, 157—help the “cause of 
education and repent, 158—conclusion, 159—influence of 
Christianity, a secular view of, s. s. vol. i. 180. 

Society, Taylor’s Natural History of, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 244— 
the progress of, as indicated by the condition of women, s. s. 
vol. viii. 91. 

Socrates, (see under Heathenism,) f. s. vol. ii. 98, 453, s. s. vol. 
xii. 425—the theology of, f. s. vol. xii. 47—morals of, s. s. vol. 
i. 161—his reverence towards the gods, piety, 161—observance 
of religious institutions, 163—hiszeal to promote the happiness 
of men, 165—his fortitude and constancy, 170—strength of 
character, 176—endurance of an unjust death, 178. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, destruction of, s. s. vol. iii. 24—Dr. Rob- 
inson on—note by the editor, 24—the catastrophe supposed to 
have been produced by the ignition of bitumen under the soil, 
25—letter of Prof. Robinson to M. von Buch, 26—M. von 
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Buch to Prof. R.,31—description of the Canary Isles, by M. von 
Buch, 34—the pitch lake in the Island of Trinidad, 36—and 
the geolugy of Palestine, by C. A.Lee, M. D. reply to Prof. Rob- 
inson, 8. 8. vol. iii. 324—geology of Palestine, 325—limestone 
rock most abundant, 326—granitic rocks, 327—the Dead Sea, 
332—analysis of its water, 333—comparative saltness, 334— 
accounts of the Dead Sea, 335—sulphur, salt, and asphaltum, 
337—the current of the Jordan turned—at what time—remarks 
on Prof. Robinson’s suggestions, 389—considerations opposed 
to his views, 341—the burning of asphaltum could not have 
destroyed the cities of the plain, 3483—Lot’s wife, 344—the 
catastrophe which overthrew the cities not wholly singular, 
—it was probably a volcano, 347. 

Song of Deborah and Barak, interpretation of, (see Interpreta- 
tion,) f. s. vol. i. 568. 

Sonship of Christ, on the, by Rev. L. Mayer, D. D., s. s. vol. iii. 
138—Rom. i. 3, 4, strictures on Hodge’s Commentary on this 
passage, 138—several passages of Scripture examined, 140— 
Christ declared to be the Son of God by his resurrection, 142 
—the union of the man Christ Jesus with the Logos, 145— 
his oneness with the Father, 147—texts representing the Son 
as inferior io the Father, 150—when Christ calls himself Son 
of God, does he claim equality with God? 153—other titles of 
Christ, 154—the term Son of God explained, 156—used in a 
sense in which there is no other Son of God, 161—other pas- 
sages explained, 162—note by the editor, 166—interpretation 
of Rom. i. 3, 4. 168. 

Sopher, or Hebrew scribe, Henderson’s visit to one, f. s. vol. iv. 
767 sq. 

Sophocles, E. A., his Greek Grammar noticed, s. s. vol. v. 234. 

Sorabae, f. s. vol. iv. 526. 

Soul, in:mortality of, opinions of early Greek fathers on, f. s. vol. 
x. 411. 

South’s Sermons reviewed, by Prof. Geo. Shepard, D. D., s. s. 
vol. xii. 392—his age one of remarkable events, 392—his purest 
and finest sermons are among his early efforts, 393—his moral 
qualities and character, 394—his doctrines, 395—his bad 
spirit, and the abusive language of his .sermons towards the 
Puritans, 398—the intellectual features of his sermons, 400— 
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specimens of the plan of his discourses, 401—failure in his 
attempt to be a poet, 402—his lavish excess of wit, 403—his 
command of words, and the boldness of his metaphors, 406— 
clearness of style, 407. 

South Africa, wanderings in, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 509. 

Southey, Caroline, her Chapters on Church-yards, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vii. 485. 

Southey, Robert, his edition of Cowper noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 514 
—his poetical works, s. s. vol. ii. 491. 

Southgate, H., his Translation of Merle’s Voice of the Church, 
f. s. vol. vi. 332. 

Southgate, Rev. Henry, his Travels, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 257. 

South Sea, progress of the Christian religion in the Islands of, 
noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 235. 

Spain, the Bible in, by George Borrow, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 487. 

Spanish Ballads, ancient, by Lockhart, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 236. 

Sparks’s edition of Washington’s writings, f. s. vol. x. 484. 

Spear, Rev. S. T., Review of Dr..Edwards’s dissertation on 
liberty and necessity, s. s. vol. ix. 214. 

Specimens of foreign standard literature, f. s. vol. ix. 519—no- 
ticed, f. s. vol. xi. 519. 

Spectacles, proper use of recommended, f. s. vol. iii. 560 sq.—(see 
Eyes,) green spectacles to be avoided, 555. 

Speeches of Daniel Webster, f. s. vol. vi. 232. 

Spelling Book, the Practical, by Gallaudet and Hooker, noticed, 
s. s. vol. vi. 249. 

Spirits in Prison, Christ preaching to the, by Rev. T. H. Skin- 
ner, D. D., s. s. vol. ix. 470—in the context Peter fortifies 
Christians against sufferings—meaning of “‘ quickened by 
the Spirit,” 471—true reading in the Spirit—five significa- 
tions of this phrase, 472—Christ quickened as to his great 
work, the true sense, 473—paraphrase, 474—relation of 
Christ’s ministry among the antediluvians to the subject in hand, 
475—connection of thought, in the Apostle’s mind, between 
his being quickened in spirit after death, and his preaching 
to the antediluvians, 476—the flood of Noah associated in his 
mind with the flood of fire—the expression “ went and preach- 
ed,” 478—-paraphrase of the whole passage, 479. 
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Spiritual Despotism, f. s. vol. vi. 207—Improvement, noticed, s. 
s. vol. ii. 259. 

Sprague, W. B., D. D., his Lectures, f. s. vol. x. 235—his me- 
moir and sermons, of Dr. Griffin, s. s. vol. ii. 250—review of 
life and writings of Ebenezer Porter Mason, s. s. vol. ix. 164. 

Spring, Gardiner, D. D., his Lectures to Young Men, noticed, 
s. s. vol. ii. 493—essays on Christian character, noticed, s. s. 
vol. v. 233—the Church in the Wilderness, and other Frag- 
ments from the study of a Pastor, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 507, 
s. 8. vol. xi. 465—Dissertation on the Rule of Faith, noticed, 
s.s. vol. xi. 471—his Obligations of the world to the Bible, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. xii. 250. 

- Squier, Rev. Miles P., his Helps in Preaching, s. s. vol. x. 313. 

Stations, of the Israelites, list of, s. s. vol. ii. 794. 

Statistical Society of London, f. s. vol. xii. 495. 

Stearns, Rev. Samuel H., Life and Select Discourses of, noticed, 
f. s. vol. xii. 245. 

Steedman, A., his Adventures and Wanderings in South Africa, 
noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 509. 

Stephens’s Thesaurus, Paris edition, its merits, f. s. vol. iv. 567. 

Stephens’s Incidents of Travel, f. s. vol. x. 241, 502,s. s. vol. vi. 
237. 

Sterling, John, the Poetical Works of, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 
244. 

Stewart on the Trinity, f. s. vol. vi. 80. 

Stoics, f. s. vol. ii. 278. 

Stone, T. T., review of Pres. Appleton’s writings, f. s. vol. vii. 
19. 

Stone, William L., his Life and Times of Red Jacket, noticed, s. 
s. vol. vi. 495. 

Stowe, Prof. C. E., on the Study of the Bible in connection with 
the classics, f. s. vol. ii. 724, (see Bible)—his introduction to 
the criticism and interpretation of the Bible, f. s. vol. vii. 204 
—on the German theological seminaries, f. s. vol. ix. 474— 
his report on public instruction in Europe, f. s. vol. xi. 517— 
on the social condition in the U.S. A., s. s. vol. i. 130—on 
normal schools and teachers’ seminaries, s. s. vol. ii. 90—on 
the piety of the early Christians, s. s. vol. iv. 91—remarks on 
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prayer, s. s, vol. viii. _—writings of Martin Luther, s.s. vol. xi. 
241—principles of Presbyterianism, and reasons for upholding 
them, s. s. vol. xii. 257. 

Strauss, of Tubingen, f. s. vol. ix. 515, 521. 

Stuart, J. W., his Gidipus Tyrannus, f. s. vol. x. 501. 

Stuart, Prof. M., his Remarks on 1 Tim. iii. 16, f. s. vol. ii. 57 
—on the interpretation of Scripture, 124 sq.—notice of Rosen- 
muller’s Compendium, 210—on the alleged ebscurity of pro- 
phecy, 217—hints on the study of the Greek language, 290— 
on the Samaritan Pentateuch and literature, 681—New Tes- 
tament Grammar, f. s. vol. v.245— Hebrew Grammar, f. s. vol. 
v. 478, vol. vi 250—article on Geology, (see Geology,) 
f. s. vol. vii. 46—on imputation, 24l1—new work on inter- 
pretation, 235—reply to, by Prof. Hitchcock, 448—letter 
from, f. s. vol. x. 489—his Hebrew grammar, 501—on the 
Hebrew Tenses, f. s. vol. xi. 131—review of Norton on the 
genuineness of the Gospels, f. s. vol. xi. 265—inquiry re- 
specting the original language of Matthew’s Gospel, etc., f. s. 
vol. xii. 133, 315—on the genuineness of several texts in the 
Gospels, s. s. vol. i. 62—what is Sin ? 261—what is Sin? s. s. 
vol. ii. 26—Christology of the Book of Enoch, s. s. vol. iii. 86 
—on future punishment, s, s. vol. iv. ]—examination of, on 
Hebrews, ix. 16-18, by Rev. A. Barnes, s. s. vol. viii. 51—his 
examination of Mr. Barnes on the same passage, 356—cor- 
respondence with Dr. Nordheimer on the Hebrew Article, 
s. s. vol. vi. 404. . 

Student, The Young, or Ralph and Victor, by Madame Guizot, 
from the French, by Samuel Jackson, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 
465. . 

Study, see Bible and Greek language, f. s. vol. ii. 299, 291. 

Study of, the Classics, utility of, to theological students, f. s. vol. 
xi. 28—the Hebrew language, reasons for the, f. s. vol. xii. 
11]3—nature, f. s. vol. vi. 173. 

Sturtevant, Prof. J. M., on the law of incest, s. s. vol. viii, 423— 
review of Mormonism in all ages, s. s. vol. ix. 109—education 
of Indigent Young Men for the Ministry, s. s. vol. x. 462. 

Strabo, see under Heathenism, f. s. vol. ii. 111, 281. 

Strong Drink, Wine and, s. s. vol. 11. 408. 

Sublapsarianism, f. s. vol. i. 235. 
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Succoth, f. s. vol. ii. 751. 

Suez, how situated—description of the sea around it, f. s. vol. 
ii. 753. 

Suidas’s Greek Lexicon, f. s. vol. iv. 414, 774. 

Summerfield, Rev. John, A. M., Sermons of, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 
250—Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of, by John Holland, 
noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 469. 

Sun and Moon, the standing still of, Josh. x. 12 sq., f. s. vol. iii. 
721 sq.—different views taken, 723 sq.—objections to some of 
these, 725—the passage is a quotation from an ancient poet, 
726—general view of it, 728. 

Supralapsarianism, f. s. vol. 1. 235. 

Sutton, Rev. Christopher, D. D., Lord’s Supper, and Disce 
Mori, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 243. 

Symbolics, f. s. vol. iv. 131. 

Sweden, intelligence from, f. s. vol. v. 254. 

Synod of Dort, of whom composed, f. s. vol. i. 253—debars the 
remonstrants from all attendance, 255—publishes the result of 
its deliberations, 257—remarks respecting the synod, 258. 

Syria Sobal, f. s. vol. iii. 269. 

Syriac Language, f. s. vol. iii. 17—1its literature—whether now 
spoken ?—printed books, 18—native and other lexicons, 19, 


20—grammars, 21—version, 7, 10. 
Syriac Manuscripts, list of, f. s. vol. x. 232. 


T. 


Taanach, where situated, f. s. vol. i. 598, 603. 

‘Tacitus, new edition of, f. s. vol. vii. 490. 

Tafyle, f. s. vol. iii. 408. 

Talmud and Talmudic dialect, f. s. vol. iii. 25—literature, 25, 
26. 

Talmud, the, and the Rabbies—introductory remarks by the 
editor, s. s. vol. ii. 261—order of tradition, 262—the Mishna, 
263—the oral law, 264—Jewish schools in Palestine, 268— 
Hillel and Shamai—the patience of Hillel, 269—the restorer 
of the laws, 271—Rabbinism fully developed, 275—the Mishna 
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the rallying point of Judaism, 277—the text book of the 
schools, 278—Rabbinical schools in Babylonia, 281—the 
three principal schools, 285—contents of the Babylonian 
Talmud, 287. 

Talmudists, their declaration concerning the language of Pales- 
tine, f. s. vol. i. 348. 

Tanchum, his Rabbinical Commentary, f. s. vol. iii. 15—his lexi- 
con, 26. 

Tappan, Rev. Henry P.—review of Edwards on the Will, by, 
s. s. vol. ii. 257—his Doctrine of the Will, noticed, s. s. vol. 
iv. 253—review of Wiggers’s History of Augustinism and 
Pelagianism, s. s. vol. v. 195—preachers and preaching, 317— 
doctrine of the Will, noticed, 504—works on the Will, re- 
viewed, s.s. vol. vil. 411—elements of Logic, noticed, s. s. 
vol. xii. 478. 

Tappan, William B., his Poet’s Tribute, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 
261. 

Targums, when prepared, f. s. vol. i. 3382—targums of Jonathan 
and Onkelos—Aramaean targums lie at the foundation of 
the Alexandrian version, 337—quoted by Christ and his 
apostles, 338—used by Josephus in the composition of his 
history, 3389—reason why they were prepared, 350—f. s. vol. 
iii. 7, 8, 10. 

Tartar version of the Old Testament, f. s. vol. iv. 681. 

Taste, Literary, the elements of, by Prof. Hadduck, s. s. vol. vii. 
394. 

Taylor, Rev. F. W., his Flag Ship, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 249. 

Taylor, Isaac, his Ancient Christianity and the Oxford Tracts, 
noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 248. 

Taylor, J. B., New Tribute to his memory, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 
508. 

Taylor, Jane, Writings, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 248. 

Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Louisa, memoir of, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 
253. 

Taylor, on Music of Hebrews, f. s. vol. vi. 136. 

Taylor, Rev. O. A.,on Augustine as a sacred orator, s. s. vol. vii. 
375. 

Taylor, Thomas, Memoir of Hannah More, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 
243. 
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Taylor, W. Cooke, Esq., Natural History of Society, noticed, 
s. s. vol. vi. 244. 

Tchekhes, see Bohemians, f. s. vol. iv. 420. 

Teachers’ Seminaries, Normal Schools and, s. s. vol. ii. 90. 

Tecumseh, or the West, by Colton, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 490. 

Teman, f. s. vol. iii. 253, 275. 

Temperance Manual, f. s. vol. vii. 502. 

Tenneman’s Philosophy, fs. vol. vii. 28. 

Tennis in Egypt, where situated, f. s. vol. ii. 678. 

Ten Tribes, history of, from their separation, f. s. vol. ii. 704— 
had the Pentateuch, etc., in common with the Jews, 705 sq. 

Testaments, Old and New, the connection of, f. s. vol. xi. 232. 

Testamentum, Novum Grece, cur. Scholz, f. s. vol. i. 190—cur. 
Knapp, ed. 4to., 192. 

Testimony, evidence of, s. s. vol. ii. 14—Hume’s argument con- 
sidered—the thing testified must be possible, 15—there must 
be a competent number of witnesses, and they must have the 
means and the capacity, 16—must be unexceptionable in moral 
character, and disinterested, 17—testimony must be direct and 
concurrent, 18—confirmed by other evidence, 19—and fol- 
lowed by consistent action, 20—-these principles illustrated, 
2i1—and applied to the recorded testimony in support of the 
facts of the Christian system, 23. 

Tetragrammaton of the Chinese, f. s. vol. iv. 97. 

Texier, Charles, Asia Minor, f. s. vol. v. 490. 

Thebes in Egypt, f. s. vol. viii. 249. 

Themes for the Pulpit, by Rev. A. C. Baldwin, noticed, s. s. vol. 

‘vi. 246." 

Thedoret, on 1 Tim. iii. 16, f. s. vol. ii. 38. 

Theognostus, f. s. vol. iv. 55—his views on the Trinity, 237. 

Theology, connection between the study of and Pulpit Eloquence, 
f. s. vol. x. 169—comprehensive nature of theological science 
169—this study conduces tothe preacher’s eloquence because 
it invigorates his mind and heart, 170—this vigor, which is 
gained from doctrinal investigation, is the main-spring of ef- 
fective preaching, 171—theological study gives a preacher 
proper confidence in himself and his ministrations, 172—it 
gives him confidence, because it discloses the adaptness of his 
themes to the moral nature of his hearers, 173—the nature of 
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theological study gives confidence to the preacher, 174—by 
extensive theological investigation a preacher acquires the re- 
spect. and confidence of his people, #75—influence of Dr. 
Griffin’s preaching in Boston, 177—an ill-taught preacher does 
not discern the relations of truth, 178—theological study se- 
cures to a preacher’s ministrations appropriateness and variety, 
179—the opposite illustrated by an analysis of three sermons, 
180—theological study discloses the precise truths which are 
fitted to renovate the heart, 182— illustration from the different 
modes of preaching the doctrine of repentance, 183—another 
illustration furnished from prayer, 184—sacred eloquence de- 
pends essentially on theological study, because this study dis- 
closes the essential truths which glorify God, 187—a preacher 
must not be satisfied with the investigation merely of those 
parts of his subject, which he wishes to discuss in his sermons, 
190—of Socrates, Preface, f. s: vol. xii. 47—=state of theology 
among the Greeks, poets, and priests, 48—the older Grecian 
philosophers—Anaxagoras, 49—the Sophists, 50—Socrates’s 
manner of teaching—the character of his mind, 52—the way 
in which he came to a knowledge of the character of the true 
God, as intelligent, 56—omnipotent, good, and wise, 58—the 
goodness of God to all men, 59—his care of individuals—divi- 
nation, etc., 61—God is every where—is invisible—is one, 65 
—necessity of divine worship, 66—outward and inward, 67— 
conclusion, 69—theoretical, f. s. vol. iv. 129—exegetical—sys- 
tematic, 130—historical, 131—practical, 133, 137—a_neces- 
sary study for right interpretation of the New Testament, 137 
sq.—views of the Alexandrian school in, 191 sq, 

Theologian, Duties of a,s. s. vol. ii. 347—a rational regard to 
the opinions of past ages, 348—their authority in respect to 
essential doctrine and refined speculations, 349—the authority 
of a few leading minds, 350—an eclectic course recommended, 
351—the possibility of improving our standard theological 
systems, 353—the relations of theology to other branches of 
knowledge, 355—the philosophy of mind, 357—improvements 
which depend on the lapse of time, 358—danger of moving too 
fast--the duty of fraternal interest, 359—intolerance of theo- 
logical dogmatists, 360—its effects, 361—a_pusillanimous 
orthodoxy, 363—the causes and results of differences in reli- 

13 
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gious opinion, 365—theology associated with what is delicate 
and refined in taste, 370—characteristics of Augustine and 
Calvin, 371—of Edwards, 372—the veneration due to him, 
374—the theology of some men divorced from morals, 375— 
piety, 376—a tribute to the New England fathers, 379. 

Theological Education, in England, f. s. vol. ii. 569—character 
of the English universities as compared with German—no 
course of professional study at them—this deficiency compen- 
sated by general Christian instruction, 570—defects of the 
German system, 572—most theological professors in England 
also fellows of colleges, 574—English divines write only in 
time of need—German, because they have something to com- 
municate, 575, 576—danger of creating schools in Germany, 

_ §75—in Germany, (see Germany,) f. s. vol. i. l—in Italy— 
Roman University and course of Lectures, f. s. vol. ii. 394— 
hindrances of the professors, 396—Seminario Romano, 397— 
colleges for the different nations—Propaganda Fidei, 398—re- 
ports of—missionary operations and Thibetian version of the 
Bible, 401—missionary establishment at Naples—character of 
the Roman policy, 402—of the Catholic religion, 403—influ- 
ence of the ceremonial, 405. 

Theological Education, importance of, f. s. vol. iv. 1—necessity 
of a Christian education of the clergy, 3 sq.—advantages of a 
knowledge of the history of theological education, 8, 9, 662. 

Theological Literature, in England, f. s. vol. ii. 576—standard 
work highly prized—influence of universities, 577—ecclesias- 
tical history, 578—apologetics, 580—interpretation and criti- 
cism, 582—doctrinal theology, 584—of the Slavic Languages, 
old Slavic, f. s. vol. iv. 351 sq., 364, 371, 376, 377, 387— 
writings of the Servian monks, 394 sq.—Glagolitic literature, 
401 sq.—effects of the Reformation among the Croatians, 407 
—and the Vendes, 409, sq.—theological literature of the Bo- 
hemians, 427, 430 sq., 440 sq., 450 sq., 455 sq.—of the Poles, 
483, 490, 494—of the Vendes of Lusatia, 520 sq. 

Theological, Seminary, see Andover and Geneva, f. s. vol. ii. 
587, 591—Seminaries in Germany, see Germany, f. s. vol. 
i. 218, 626—design of, f. s. vol. xi. 187—to furnish the 
most efficient ministers for the world—they must labor to 
extend and perfect theological science, 188—to secure a thor- 
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ough and specific mental discipline, 191—and to cultivate a 
spirit of warm devotional piety—they must be allowed the free 
investigation of the Bible, 193—must not foster a sectarian 
spirit, 195—must not interfere in ecclesiastical government, 
197—must stand responsible to the enlightened sentiment of 
the Christian church, 198—ecclesiastical bodies must not 
grant licenses but at the completion of a full course of study, 
199—the number of theological seminaries may safely be left 
to the result of fair competition, 200—they must be the sub- 
jects of the unceasing prayers of the church, 201—Study, out- 
lines of the course at Leipzig, f. s. vol. iv. 127 sq.— importance 
of a proper choice and a good beginning, 127—necessary pre- 
paration, 128. 

Theophilus of Antioch, the first who used the term trinity, f. s. 
vol. iv. 207. 

Theron and Aspasio, Letters on, f. s. vol. xii. 504. 

Thespesius, story of, f. s. vol. ii. 109. 

Thiersch’s Greek Tables, f. s. vol. vi. 254. 

Thirty-nine Articles, an Exposition of the, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 
257. 

Tholuck, notice of, f. s. vol. i. 29—on Italian Theological Litera- 
ture, 177—Critique on the Lexicons of Wahi and Bretschnei- 
der, 554—his view in respect to xtlow, 380—on Heathenism, 
f. s. vol. ii. 80, 246, 441—Hints on the Study of the Classics, 
494— Letter to the Editor, 204, 206—Theological Education 
in Italy, 394—Calvin as an Interpreter of Scripture, 541—on 
Romans, etc., f. s. vol. iii. 160, 188—Critique on Matt. v. 3, 
5, 684 sq.—on Lord’s Prayer, see Lord’s Prayer, f. s. vol. v. 
190—f. s. vol. vi. 187—on John, 499—reviewed, f. s. vol. vii. 
440—Conversion of the Skeptic, f. s. vol. viii. 308. 

Thompson, James B., his Algebra, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 494. 

Thoughts for the Thoughtful, by Old Humphrey, noticed, s. s. 
vol. ix. 490. 

Three Last Things, the, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 504. 

Ticknor, Caleb, M. D., on Medical Philosophy and Quackery, 
notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 239. 

Titles of the Psalms, see Psalms, f. s. vol. iii. 467. 

Tittman, J. A. H., notice of, f. s. vol. i. 1}60—on the Grammati- 
cal Accuracy of the New Testament, 160—Simplicity of In- 
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terpretation, 452—Forced Interpretation, 464—on iva, f. s.vol. 
v. 84—Essay on Obedience of Christ, translated, f. s. vol. viii. 
1—on the Force of Greek Prepositions in Composition—his 
death, f. s. vol. tii. 45. 

Todd, Rev. John, his Sabbath School Teacher, f. s. vol. x. 235 
—on the Moral Influence, etc., of Great Cities, noticed, s. s. 
vol. vi. 248—Lost Sister of Wyoming, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 
242. 

Toleration of Opinion, D. Fosdick, Jr. on, s. s. vol. v. 114— 
Religious Toleration among the Romans, 114—and Moham- 
medans—first toleration of Christianity, 115— intolerance of 
the Popes, 115—and of Protestantism, 117—increase of reli- 
gious toleration—political intolerance, 118—censorship of the 

- press—prohibited books—BSishop of London and Tindal’s 
translation, 119—licensers and imprimaturs of England, 120 
—literary controversy, 121—nicknames, 122—intolerance and 
toleration often a matter of policy, 123. 

‘Torrey’s Translation of Tholuck, f. s. vol. vi, 187. 

Tour, Narrative of a, through Armenia, etc., by Southgate, s, s. 
vol. iv. 257, 

Townsend’s Chronological Arrangement, f. s. vol. xii. 500. 

Tract Society, Publications of the American, s. s. vol. ix. 
343. 

Tractarian and Evangelical Systems, by George Sydney Smith, 
D. D., noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 471. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph, his History of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 485— 
s. s. vol, viii, 248—History of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, noticed, 
485. 

Traffic in Spirituous Liquors, f. s. vol. xii. 499. 

Training, of the Preacher, by Prof. Day, s. s. vol. viii. 71—of the 
Will, by Rev. Pharcellus Church, s. s. vol. xi. 339. 

Transcendentalism, by Rev. N. Porter, Jr., defined, s. s. vol. viii. 
195—classes of transcendentalists—the pantheistic, 196— 
those in the Unitarian communion, 199—those who are stren- 
uous for evangelical Christianity, 201—their philosophy, 202 
they claim the necessity of taking sides with Plato or Aristo- 
tle—this necessity disputed, 203—these masters contrasted, 
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—the language of their schools, 206—the style of the spiritu- 
alists, 207—of the opposite school, 209—dangers of the spirit- 
ualists and their advantages, 210—natural theology, 211— 
strictures on some views recently published, 212—a reasoning 
church desirable, 218—the tendency of spiritualism, 214—its 
influence on scientific theology, 216—it raises expectations 
which it is sure to disappoint, 217. 

Translation of Isaiah lii. 13—c. 53, fs. vol. ii. 510. 

Travels, in Europe and the East, by Dr. Mott, noticed s. s. vol. 
vii. 480—in Palestine, Report of, s. s. vol. i. 400—in Turkey 
and Persia, Boré’s, reviewed by the Rev. H. A. Homes—M. 
Boré’s education and purpose, s. s. vol. xi. 28—his studies at 
Constantinople, 29—his journey—designs of the Romanists 
on the Armenians, 30—plan for converting them to the Romish 
faith, 31—state of the Nestorian Church, 33—false charges 
against American missionaries, 34—who are trying to gain the 
Nestorians by means of money ? 37—grounds of complaint by 
M. Boré against the Oriental churches, 38—celibacy of the 

clergy, 40—M. Boré’s views on the national origin of the Nes- 
torians, 41—facts confirming those views, 42—the Nestorians 
still retain the name of Chaldean, 43—still living in the proper 
country of the Chaldeans, 44—their language also claims to 
be Chaldean, 45—their physiognomy Chaldean, 47—M. 
Boré’s melancholy lucubrations, 50—strong prejudices against 
gospel truth, 54—Romish schemes for seizing on the Oriental 
churches, 56—the Lazarists, 58—love of French glory, 63. 

Trial of the Pope of Rome, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 232. 

Tribes, the Lost, the Nestorians or, by Dr. Grant, reviewed, s. s. 
vol. vii. 26. 
Trinity, Doctrines of the Alexandrian School, f. s. vol. iv. 204 sq. 
—first use of the term, 207—Doctrine’ of, f. s. vol. vi. I— 
Creed of Noetus, 1—sentiments of Hippolytus, 2—connection 
between Noetus and Praxeas, 4—plurality of persons, 10— 
sentiments of Beryll, 13—testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, 
15—idea of redemption, 20—conference with Origen, 23— 
Gnostic opinions of Origen, 25—view of John i., 30—real opin- 
ions of Beryll, 33—views of Sabellius, 35—various names of 
the Sabellian party, 36—mistakes of Mosheim, 37—+rinity of 
common symbols, 44—passage from Theodoret, 55—differ- 
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ence between Sabellius and the symbols, 70—consonance with 
Alexandrian views, 74—remarks by the translator, 80—opin- 
ions of Schleiermacher, 81—sentiments of the Reformers, 83 
—orthodoxy of Hilary, 85—meaning of personality, 90—hy- 
postatic developments, 94—wishes of Calvin, 97—unity of 
God, 100—Old Testament on trinity, 105—opinions of Jews, 
107—tendency of polytheism, 111. 
Troglodytes, f.s. val. iii. 250. 
Tromm’s Concordance, f. s. vol. iii. 9. 
Trumbull, John, his Autobiography, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 486. 
Truth, Theoretical, mode of exhibiting it, f. s. vol. x. 436—the- 
ology, model and essential, 436—the mind, in order to be 
profited, must attend, and to attend, must be pleased, 437— 
_the nature of truth is such that it cannot be taught without 
scrupulous attention to manner of teaching, 441—means by 
which we may obtain the best mode of presenting truth—we 
must faithfully consult the mental state of our hearers, 446— 
the preacher must secure the moral influence of it on his own 
heart, 450—an imitation of the best models, 454—teaching of 
the Bible—the Bible accommodates itself to the particular 
state of the individuals whom it addresses, 456—the minute 
and specific imitation of the inspired model, will prevent us 
from being faithful to that model, 461—it would be strange if 
Revelation had prescribed the minute details of rhetorical 
mode, when it has not prescribed the minute details of moral 
duty, 464—the good sense of preachers frequently leads them 
to sacrifice the details to the main principles of rhetoric, 467 
—when modern preachers have attempted an undeviating con- 
formity to the details of Scriptural rhetoric, they have ofien 
done injury, 469. 
Turnbull, Rev. Robert, on the Theatre, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 
256—Claims of Jesus, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 250. 
Turner, Prof. J. B., Mormonism in all Ages, noticed, s. s. vol. 
viii. 262. 
Turner, Wm. W., Outlines of the History of Hebrew Philology, 
translated from the Latin, s. s. vol. x. 190. 
Turney, Edmund, Exposition of Rom. viii. 18-23, s. s. vol. v. 189. 
Twesten, Prof., of Berlin, on the Connection of the Old and New 
Testaments, f. s. vol. xi. 232. 
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Twin Sisters, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 25]. 

Tschirner, H. T., on the Infrequency of the Allusions to Chris- 
tianity in the Greek and Roman writers, f. s. vol. xi. 203. 

Tyler, Bennet, D. D., his Life and Character of Nettleton, no- 
ticed, s. s. vol. xii. 480. 

Tyler, Prof. W. S., his Translation of Gesenius, f. s. vol. vii. 
107—f. s. vol. viii. 195—on the Analogies between Nature, 

_ Providence, and Grace, f. s. vol. xi. 344—f. s. vol. xii. 22— 
Sketches of Grecian Philosophy, s. s. vol. xii. 425. 

Tyndal’s New Testament, Dabney’s edition, f. s. vol. x. 496. 

Types and Typical Interpretation of Scripture, Prof. J. Muen- 
scher on, s. s. vol. vi. 92—fanciful application of types, 93— 
types claimed in the New Testament, 95—import of type, 97 
—types confounded with the moral allegory, 100—with sym- 
bols or emblems, 103—requisites of types, 105—type a spe- 
cies of prophecy, 107—how determined, 108—classes of types, 
111—rules for their interpretation, 112. 


U. 


Uhleman, Prof., his Review of Olshausen’s Treatise on the Opin- 
ions of the Greek Fathers, respecting the Immortality of the 
Soul, translated, f. s. vol. x. 411. 

Ulpilas, the version of, and the Moeso-Gothic Language, f. s. 
vol. xii. 295. 

Umbilianimi, or Umbilicani, sect of the, f. s. vol. ii. 249. 

Uncle Barnaby, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 235. 

Union Bible Dictionary, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 245—-s. s. vol. ii. 
489. 

Union, Catholic, on Apostolic Principles; Plan for, and Fraternal 
Appeal, by Dr. Schmucker, f. s. vol. xi. 86—a few principles pre- 
mised, 89—the duty of Christians to endeavor to heal divisions 
and promote unity among all whom they profess to regard as 
the disciples of Christ—urged by scriptural injunctions, 99— 
testimony of Paul against the spirit of sectarianism, 91—im- 
port of the word aigecic, (heresy,) 93—example of the apostles 
and of the apostolic and subsequent age, 95—differences of 
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opinion and practice respecting the observance of the Sabbath, 
etc., 96—all acknowledged Christians residing in the same 
place belong to the same church, 98—baneful effects of secta- 
rian divisions—they destroy community of interest, etc., 99— 
impede the impartial study of the Scriptures, 101—retard the 
spiritual conquests of Christianity, 102—are unfriendly to the 
spread of the Gospel in heathen lands, 103—the nature of the 
union of the Primitive Church—it did not consist in any com- 
pact ecclesiastical organization of the entire church in a nation 
under one supreme judicatory, 106—the first synod, or council 
after the apostolic age, 108— it did not exist in the organiza- 
tion of the whole church under one visible head, etc., 110— 
the papal hierarchy—the unity of the Primitive Church did 
not consist in absolute unanimity in religious sentiments—the 
Scriptures.contain no provision to preserve absolute unity of 
sentiment, 113—differences of opinion did exist among 
the Primitive Christians, 115—the first means of union was 
entire unity of name, 118—the second, unity of opinion on all 
fundamental doctrines, 120—the Apostles’ Creed, 121—the 
Nicene Creed, 123—the third bond of union was the mutual 
acknowledgment of each other’s acts of discipline, 125—the 
fourth was sacramental and ministerial communion, 126—the 
fifth, occasional epistolary communication, 128—and the last 
was occasional consultations in councils or synods, 130—the 
same subject continued, 363—dates of the successive forma- 
tion of the several Protestant churches—the Lutheran Church, 
364—the German Reformed, the Episcopal, the Baptist, the 
Presbyterian, etc., 365—causes of sectarian strife, 366—ab- 
sence of any visible bond of union, etc.—separate organization 
on the ground of doctrinal diversity ,367—the use of transfunda- 
mental creeds, 368—testimony of Origen, 369—sectarian train- 
ing of the rising generation, 371—sectarian idolatry of man- 
worship, 372—exclusive cultivation of sectarian literature— 
ecclesiastical pride, 374—conflicts of pecuniary interests— 
the Primitive Church free from this, 375—apostolic canons, 
- 376—opinion of Neander, 377—remedy of existing evils, 379 
—universal conformity not required, 380—denominations not 
required to renounce their respective standards, 381—plan of 
union, first feature, 382—second feature, 383—third feature— 
creed to consist of two parts, 393—advantages of such a creed 
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—to keep heretics out of the church, 394—o give prominence 
to acknowledged truths, 395—fourth feature, free sacramen- 
tal, ecclesiastical and ministerial communion, 400—fifth fea- 
ture, co-operation, as far as practicable, regardless of sect, 403 
—-sixth feature, the Bible the text-book of instruction, 405— 
seventh feature, missionaries should profess and use the com- 
mon creed, 406—churches should adopt geographical names, 
407—the Apostolic Protestant Confession, 408—Apostles’ 
Creed—the United Protestant Confession, 409—mode of ope- 
ration, 414. 

Unitarian writers on certain points of New England History, ex- 
amined, s. s. vol. vii. 89, 253. 

United States, Bancroft’s History of, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 245— 
recent literary intelligence in, f. s. vol. v. 479—s. s. vol. iii. 
514—literary societies, f.'s. vol. v. 480—colleges in, 481—the 
social condition in, s. s. vol. 1. 130. 

Unity, of Pursuit in the Christian Ministry, f. s. vol. viii. 146— 
services of the pulpit of modern origin, 147—influence of the 
pastor—importance of the ministry, 148—abundance and fit- 
ness of Christian influence, 150—undivided energy required 
in the ministry, 151—division of attention is the death of en- 
thusiasm, 154—boundless field of inquiry opened in theology, 
155—importance of reading the Bible devotionally, 157—of 
the church, f. s. vol. vi. 332—Ireneus, 332—recourse of ra- 
tionalism, 333— form of life, 335— Western and Eastern 
Church, 337—doctrines of Primitive Church, 388—form of 
doctrine, 343—doctrine respecting God, 344—Christian ‘sci- 
ence, 347—form of the school, 348—scholasticism, 349—form 
of the Reformation, 351—opinions of Luther, 353—form of 
the present period, 355—of the Human Race, Mosaic account 
of, confirmed by the Natural History of the American Abori- 
gines, by Samuel Forry, M. D., New-York, s. s. vol. x. 29. 

Universalism as it Is, by Rev. E. F. Hatfield, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 
499—Examined, Renounced, etc., noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 248— 
Parker’s Lectures on, noticed, s. s. vol. vi. 229—-Weapons of, 
reversed, f. s. vol. xii. 70—Universalism brings against God 
the charge of partiality—death of infants, 7l—-remorse, 72-- 
the righteous subjected to many sorrows, 73—the most holy 
men persecuted, 75—men die in the very act of atrocious 
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wickedness, 76—Universalism charges God with incompe- 
tency, 77—conflicts with the benevolence of God, 80. 

Universities, (see Germany,) f. s. vol. i. 7—Roman, f. s. vol. ii. 
394—character of the English and comparison with the Ger- 
man, 569 sq.—effect of the literature, 577—see, Theological 
Education in England. 

Upham, T. C., on Moral Distinctions, f. s. vol. vi. 117—his Man- 
ual of Peace, f. s. vol. vii. 233-—on the Will, f. s. vol. vii. 330— 
his Elements of Mental Philosophy, and Treatise on the Will, 
noticed, s. s._ vol. ii. 496—his work on Imperfect and Disor- 
dered Mental Action, 497, s. s. vol. iv. 252—Mental Philosophy 
and Treatise on the Will, reviewed, s. s. vol. v. 478—history of, 
479—threefold view of the mind—the intellect, 480—original 
suggestion, 481—relative suggestion—reasoning, 482—ima- 
gination, the sensibilities, 483—desires, affections, 485—moral 
sensibilities, 486—the will, 488—freedom, power, 489—reli- 
gious motives, 490. 

Urbi et Orbi, f. s. vol. viii. 229. 

Utility of the study of the classics to theological students, f. s. 
vol. xi. 28. 


V. 


Valley, (see Wady,) f. s. vol. ii. 748. 

Van Ess Library, f. s. vol. xii. 509. 

Van Valkenburg, Rev. D., on the duration of Christ’s kingdom, 
s. s. vol, ii. 439. 

Various readings, on 1 Tim. iii. 16, f. s. vol. ii. l—importance of 
the passage, 2—Sir Isaac Newton’s tract—history of it, 4, 5— 

- remarks on it, 6 sq.—external evidence as to the various read- 
ings, 14—reading 0, MS. evidence, 15—version, 17—fathers, 
21—editions—reading os, MS., evidence, 22—versions—fa- 
thers, 25—editions—reading 0s, MS. evidence, 26—ver- 
sions, 32—fathers, 35—editions, 40—results, 43— internal 
evidence, 44—results, 51—list of books, 52—supplementary 
article by Prof. Stuart, on the internal evidence, 57—reading 
6, 58—reading 6s, 61—the relative does not always agree in 
gender with its antecedent, 62—other anomalies, 64—reading 
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Feds—Se¢, with or without the article, 72 sq.—results, 77 
—in the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuch, f. s. vol. ii. 685, 
716—Gesenius’s classification of them, 685—of the Septua- 
gint, as compared with the Hebrew, 711—of the Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch and Old Testament at large, 716—of comparatively 
little importance, 717. 

Vedas, f. s. vol. iii. 711. 

Vendish tribes, history of the, f. s. vol. iv. 522 sq.—Obotrites, 
523 sq.—Pomeranians—Ukrians, 525 sq.—Sorabe, 526 sq.— 
their language in Upper Lusatia, 529 sq.—in Lower Lusatia, 
531. 

Venezuela, religious liberty in, f. s. vol. v. 263. 

Venn’s Complete Duty of Man, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 240. 

View of Congregationalism, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 235. 

Views of the early reformers on the doctrine of justification, faith, 
and the active obedience of Christ, f. s. vol. xi. 448, vol. xii. 
179, 420. 

Vindes, (see Slovenzi,) f. s. vol. iv. 336. 

Voice’ of the Church one, Dr. Merlc’s, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 230. 

Voluntary Associations, f. s. vol. ix. 17—the question stated—the 
church on the voluntary mode of performing the work, 18 
—the church not commissioned in her organized capacity to 
convert the world, 19—circumstances of the first propagation 
of Christianity, 20—no systematic measures for this purpose 
mentioned in the Acts, 21—subsequently little or nothing done 
by ecclesiastical organization, 22—modern efforts mostly 
voluntary, 23—the church in her organized capacity doing 
but little, 24—-plea for, noticed, 244—same work reviewed, 
485—the author’s definition of the church correct, 486— 
voluntary societies do not interfere with ecclesiastical bodies, 
487—the two conflicting plans of effort stated, 489—ecclesi- 
astical organizations interfere with the rights of conscience, 
490—the Bible does not enjoin the church, in her distinctive 
capacity, to convert the world, 49]—voluntary societies do 
not interfere with the business of the church, 493. 

Voluntary and ecclesiastical organizations, for the promotion of 
benevolent objects, f.s vol. xii. 257—some think that all ob- 
jects of benevolence should be accomplished by the church, as 

a divinely organized body—but what do you mean by the 
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church? 258—the word church, as here used, accurately de- 
fined, and difficulties suggested, etc., 259—the position that the 
Scriptures authorize only one public association of men, the 
church, for benevolent objects, considered, 261—the exist- 
ence of clashing sects, contrary to the word of God, 262—yet 
these together constitute the church of Christ as it now is— 
the objection that a union of Christians of different denomina- 
tions is of “ man’s devising” considered, 263—of those who 
maintain that the Bible authorizes only one, etc.—each sect 
acts by itself, 264—to act ecclesiastically in all works of be- 
nevolence would be attended with special difficulties in New 
England—formation of A. B. C. F. M., 265—responsibility of 
voluntary societies considered, 266—the right of voluntary so- 
cieties illustrated, 267—their necessity in New England urged, 
268—expedient to leave the door open for different modes, 
269—there should be no strife, 270—the occasional abuse of 
the voluntary principle no argument against the principle, 272 
—caution against innovations, 273. 

Von Hammer’s Ottoman History, f. s. vol. vii. 507, vol. viii. 242. 

Vossius on the Language of Palestine, f. s. vol. i. 313. 


W. 

Wady Mousa, i. q. Petra, f. s. vol. iii. 283, 483—description of 
its ruins by Burkhardt, 423 sq.—by Irby and Mangles, 426 sq. 
—by Mr. Legh, 638 sq. 

Wady Saba, Byar, f. s. vol. ii. 748—Abn Suair, 749—Tia, 757 
—Ghirondel, 762—'Taybe, 763—el Sheikh—Feiran or Faran, 

" 764—El Ghor and El Araba, 775, 776—Ghoeyr, 778—Gha- 
rendel, 776,777—-Wady Mousa, 779. 

Wahl, the superiority of his lexicon, f. s. vol. i. 554—remarks on 
the logical arrangement of the new edition, 554—disadvanta- 
ges of an unyielding adherence to system, 556—reference to 
the article Baodela, 557—his care in selecting proof passages 
from the classics, 559—too little respect to the Hellenism of 
the New Testament, 561—his grammatical investigation, 562 
—acquaintance with the Old Testament basis of the New 
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' Testament ideas, 565—remarks on his definition of faaideiu 
tov Sov, 567. 

Waldeck’s Researches in Mexico, f.s. vol. x. 230. 

Waldo, Peter, his example, f. s. vol, ii. 227. 

Wales and other poems, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 511. 

Walton, Brian, notice of, f. s. vol. x. 14. 

Wanderings of the Israelites, (see Israelites,) f. s. vol. ii. 743. 

Wardlaw’s Ethics, noticed, f. s. vol. v. 468. 

Washington, Papers, f. s. vol. v. 241—his Life and Writings, by 
Sparks, noticed, f. s. vol. x. 484—his Writings, f. s. vol. vii. 
501. 

Waterbury, Rev. J. B., his Book for the Sabbath, noticed, s. s. 
vol, v. 236. 

Watson’s Bible and the Closet, noticed, s. s. vol. viii. 246. 

Wayland, Francis, D. D., his Moral Science, f. s. vol. vi. 252— 
his Political Economy reviewed, f. s. vol. x. 399—-Elements of 
Political Economy, abridged by, noticed, f. s. vol. xi, 257-— 
on the Limitation of Human Responsibility, f. s, vol. xi. 513. 

Weapons of Universalism reversed, f. s. vol. xii. 70. 

Webster, Daniel, his Writings, f. s. vol. vi. 232—nature of his 
writings, 233—deliberative assemblies, 234—high value of 
Mr. Webster’s speeches, 236—eloquent quotations, 238—mis- 
cellaneous speeches, 242—forensic arguments, ieee, 
nature of his writings, 245. 

Webster, Noah, LL. D., his American Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, noticed, s. 8. vol. vil. 244. 

Wedding, Jewish, f. s, vol. iv. 770. 

Wesley, John, Life, Character and Works of, by Prof. S. G. 
Brown, s. s. vol. ix. 888—declension of spiritual] religion—the 
Holy Club, 389—Wesley’s parents, 391—dangers and prodi- 
gies of his early life—supernatural disturbances, 392—Charter 
House School, Oxford, 398—J. and C. Wesley embark for 
-Georgia—Moravians in company, 395—Peter Bohler, 396— 
Wesley’s visit to the Moravians—Zinzendorf, 398—field- 
preaching, 400—Kingswood, 401—Wesley’s enthusiasm, 402 
—spread ofthe new measures, 404—his mother’s death—causes 
of the spread of Methodism, 407—the class of people, 408— 
nature of the doctrines, 409—character of the preachers, 410 
—Wesley’s wise plan, 413—system of itinerating, 415—Wes- 
ley’s wife, 416—separation of Wesley and Whitefield, 417— 
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separation from the established church, 419—his assiduous 
labors, 420—Fletcher, 421—Wesley’s death and funeral, 423. 

West Indies, British, f. s. vol. v. 164—relations between and the 
United States, 164—discovery, 165—treatment of the Indians, 
167—account of Guiana, 168—Jamaica, 169—Trinidad and 
Tobago, 171—Grenada and St. Vincents, 172—Barbadoes 
and St. Lucia, 173—Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, etc., 174 
—Bahamas and Bermudas, 175—Honduras, 176—introduc- 
tion of West Indian slavery—actual condition of the slaves, 
178—waste of life, 179—abolition of the slave trade, 181— 
melioration of slavery, 182—abolition, 183—compensation, 
185—grounds of hope in regard to the effect of the measure, 
187—statistics of British West Indies, 264—condition of 
emancipated slaves, 483—Letters from, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 
512. 

West, Plea for, f. s. vol. vi. 437—attention excited, 438—elo- 
quent description, 439—foreign emigration, 440—term of citi- 
zenship, 441—importance of education, 442—duty of Catho- 
lics, 444—duty towards Catholics, 445—Plea, a liberal pro- 
duction, 446—dangers not overdrawn, 447—objectional mode 
of opposition, 448—Lane Seminary, 450. 

Western Stem of the Slavic nations, f. s. vol. iv. 333, 336, 
417 sq. 

Westminster Assembly, History of the, by Rev. W. M. Hether- 
ington, noticed, s.s, vol. xi. 469. 

Wetstein, on 1 Tim. iii. 16, f. s. vol. ii. 15, 23—his Nov. Test. 
Graecum, new edition of, f. s. vol. iii. 756. 

Whateley, Richard, D. D., his Kingdom of Christ, noticed, s. s. 
vol. viii. 261—his Essays on the errors of Romanism, review 
of, by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, s. s. vol. x.159—the purpose of the 
book, 159—subjects treated of, 160—the grand experiments in 
the moral world—the trial of truth and error, 161—Popery and 
Mohammedanism overspreading the world, 163—Christianity 
rising upon their ruins, 164—Romanism takes away from 
Christianity the Bible, 166—the Sabbath, 167—the Christian 
ministry, 168—atonement, 169—the discipline of prayer, 170 
—repentance, 171—no power but omnipotence can overthrow 
it, 172—two currents of prophecy indicate the approach of 
millennial glory, 173—a new indication of God’s providence 
that this country is to be the great instrument in the world’s 
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reformation, 174—the great conflict will be with the spirit, 
not with the organization of Romanism, 176—the religion of 
faith and formalism characterized, 177—imperfection in the 
church liturgy, 180—the beauty of church rituals, and sancti- 
fying power of the lessons—have had their day—the gorgeous 
ceremonies of popery—bewilder and overpower the senses, 185 
—those whose aim it is to advance their church, instead of the 
gospel, will in the end fail of sway, 186. 


Wheelock, Rev. Alonzo, on Atonement, s. s. vol. x. 110. 

Wheweli, Rev. W., his Discourses on Foundations of Morals, s. 
s. vol. ii. 245. ~ 

White, Rev. Gilbert, his Natural History of Selborne, noticed, 
s. vol. vii. 481. 

White, Rev. Hugh, on Prayer, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 491. 

Whitefield, George, Life and Times of, noticed, f. s. vol. xii. 
248. 

Wiclif’s New Testament, f. s. vol. vii. 226. 

Widow directed to the Widow’s God, by James, noticed, s. s. vol. 
vi. 498. 

Wiggers, G. F., D. D., his Augustinism and Pelagianism, by 
Emerson, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 247—reviewed, s. s. vol. v. 
195. 

Wilberforce, William, Life of, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 248—Corres- 
pondence of, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 491. 

Wilderness, (see Desert,) f. s. vol. ii. 760. ' 

Wilken’s History of the Crusades, completed, f. s. vol. iii. 755. 

Wilkinson’s Egypt, f. s. vol. viii. 249. 

Will, Pres. Day on, f. s. vol. xi. 503—Doctrine of, by Prof. Tap- 
pan, noticed, s. s. vol. iv. 253, vol. v. 504—Essay on the power 
of, s. s. vol. iv. 378—note by the editors, 378—volitions gener- 
ic and specific, 380—laws of association, 381—mind in a state 
of indecision, 382—influence of generic volitions, 388—ruling 
passion, 384—how decided, 385—examples, 386— instinctive 
benevolence—Howard, 387—his maxims, 389—influence of 
rational benevolence—vindictive emotions, 390—-selfishness, 
ambition, etc., 391. 

Will, Tappan’s Works on the, reviewed—editorial remarks, s. s. 
vol. vii. 411—remarks on the history of philosophy, 412— 
its prospects, 413—dangers of philosophical speculation 414 
—-spiritual and sensuous philosophy, 416—an apologue from 
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Plato, 417—-general remarks, 419—on systems of philosophy, 
420—remarks of Prof. Lewis, 421—the system of Edwards 
contrary to consciousness, 422—not to be met. by reasoning, 
422—other systems, 423—Edwards’s remarkable piety, 424— 
his jealousy for the divine sovereignty—he wrote for a partic- 
ular object, 425—was a metaphysical logician, 426—Prof. 
Tappan not a partisan, 427—his account of Edwards’s doc- 
trine fairly stated, 428—tendency to fatalism, a quotation 
from Stewart, 430—Edwards’s argument defective in four 
points, 432—remarks of Day and Stewart, 433—the petitio 
principii in Edwards, 434—his definition of liberty, the doc- 
trine of motives, 435—refuted by Edwards himself, 436— 
strange reasoning, 437—T appan’s view of election questiona- 
ble, 438—the Scripture doctrine stated, 439- 4 colloquy from 
Coleridge, 440—training of the, by Rev. Pharcellus Church, 
s. s. vol. xi. 339—what has brought metaphysical science into 
disrepute ? 340—relation of the will to the other faculties, 341 
—related to them as the cause of their activity—psychological 
paenomena reduced to sensations and volitions, 342—the 
heart a foundation for the sensations of feeling, 343—apart 
from volitions in the mind, nothing remains but simple sensa- 
tion, 344—the will is related as cause to whatever is blame or 
praiseworthy in the other faculties, 346—related to our other 
faculties as the basis of their union in an individual conscious 
agency, 348—related as the governing power, 349—the will 
has no power to alter the character of our simple sensations, 
350—the exercises of intellect contain in themselves no right 
of control over the will, 351—the object of the will’s training, 
252—our wills educated to velocity but not to fixedness, 353 
—general mistake as to what constitutes a good education, 
354—submission an important element in the will’s training, 
355—the manuer of the will’s training—it acquires power by 
exercise, 358—by keeping in view our duties and the mo- 
tives to their performance, 359—a sense of dependence on 
God, 360—the Spirit’s indwelling the sole basis of continued 
right action in the will—much to be gained by passing from 
names to things, 861—strictly speaking but two departments 
of mental phenomena—sensations and volitions, 362—objec- 
tive sensations and sensations of spontaneity, 363—many the- 
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ological errors founded in a false anthropology, 364—does not 
the doctrine of necessity, as applied to the will, merge it in 
the sensations? 365—the doctrine of necessity a virtual re- 
duction of the moral, to a level with the physical government, 
367—the true philosophy of mental and moral discipline, 368 
—contrast between a well-disciplined and a neglected will, 
369—review of Upham on the, f. s. vol. vii. 330—Upham’s 
buok systematic and thorough, 331—two modes of philoso- 
phising, 332—music of language, 333—Upham’s work com- 
prehensive, inductive, modest, 334—division into nature, 
laws, freedom, and power, 337—analysis of the powers of the 
mind—intellectual sentiment and voluntary, 338—various defi- 
nitions of will, 341—Upham defines it ‘the mental power or 
susceptibility by which we put forth volitions,”’ 342—desires 
and volitions, 344—laws of the will, 346—motives divided into 
personal and moral, 348—freedom of the will, 350—mental 
harmony the basis of mental liberty, 351—freedom asserted 
by consciousness, 353—slavery of the will, 355—alienation of 
the will, 356—power of the will, 357—discipline of the will, 
360—concluding remarks, 363,—s. s. vol. v. 478. 

Williams, Rev. John, Narrative of South Sea Missions, f. s. vol. 
x. 236. 

Williams, Rev. W. R., D. D., Publications of the American 
Tract Society, s. =: walt ix. 343. 

Willmet’s Arabic haniodi f. s. vol. iii. 31. 

Wilson, Rev. James, his Bible Majesty, noticed, s. s. vol. x. 494. 

Windischmanni Vindiciae Petrinae, noticed, s. s..vol. i. 257. 

Wine, used at the institution of the Eucharist, f. s. vol. viii. 285 
—introductory remark by the editor, 286—derivation of win"n, 
287,—meaning of terosh in the cognate dialects, 288—testi- 
mony of the Talmud, 289—syrup always known in the East, 
290—Talmud mentions }% and Winn, also boiled and un- 
boiled wine, 291—ancient versions make little difference be- 
tween wine and must, 292—controversy not determined by 
the use of words, 293—no trace in the Bible of must-syrup, 
294—not alluded to in*the Talmud, 296—the tin"n of the Bi- 
ble the common must of our days, 297—no evidence that 
Christ used syrup and water, 298—terms used wy tke old ver- 
sions in translating Sin nm, 29—the synagogue invariably uses 
wine, 301—same uniformity in the church of Christ, 302— 
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almost every thing else in relation to the Eucharist a matter 
of dispute, 303—true principles of reform in the church, 
304—concluding remarks, 306—and strong drink which, 
when taken in excess, produces intoxication: is it morally 
wrong to drink them? s. s. vol. 11. 408—the Scriptures con- 
demn drunkenness, 409—several passages examined, 410— 

\ the strong drink of the Scriptures, not distilled spirits, but 
wine, 416—wine abundant in Palestine, 417—wine used at 
feasts, 418—spoken of as a blessing, etc., 419—Jesus drank 
wine, 420—the Hebrew words, win"m and j™ explained, 421 
—note by the editor, 423—is it expedient to abstain totally 
from all drinks that may intoxicate—note by the editor, 
424—remarks on the principles of expediency, 425—object of 
temperance societies, 427—the old pledge, and the reasons for 
it, 4228—the tee-total pledge, 429—its reasons stated—note by 
the editor, 430—replies to arguments, 432. 

Winer’s Bible Dictionary, f. s. vol. x. 493—Grammar of the 
Greek language of the New Testament, by Profs. Agnew and 
Ebbeké, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 238. , 

Winslow, Mrs. Harriet, Memoir of, noticed, s. s. vol. vii. 248. 

Winslow, Rev. Hubbard, his Christian Doctrine, noticed, s. s. 
vol. xii. 248. 

Winslow, Rev. Octavius, Work on the Holy Spirit, noticed, s. s. 
vol. v. 238. 

Wiseman, Nicholas, D. D., notice of, f. s. vol. i. 181—his Ho- 
rae Syriacae, 181—his lectures noticed, f. s. vol. ix. 249— 
his allusions to Dr. Prichard, 252—his lectures reviewed, 503 
—account of the author and his lectures, 504—on the doctrines 
and practices of the Catholic church, notice of, f. s. vol. xii. 243. 

Wisner, Rev. William C., Biblical Argument on Slavery, s. s. vol. 
xi, 302—his Prelacy and Parity, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 252. 

Wolf, Prof., Anecdote of, f. s. vol. ii. 700. 

Woman’s Worth; or Hints to raise the Female Character, with 
a notice, by Emily Marshall, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 467. 

Women, of England, noticed, s. s. vol. i. 511—the progress of so- 
ciety as indicated by the condition of, s. s. vol. viii. 91—influ- 
ence of Christianity, 91—the family and the state compared, 
92—among ancient nations woman was respected most where 
virtue was most cultivated, 93—examples, 95--women in Egypt, 
96—in Rome, 97—their occupations, 98—their social usages, 
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99— influence of despotism, 101—European civilization, }03— 
marriage in Greece, 105—females of superior intellect, 107— 
Roman women more free, 108—in the early days of Rome no di- 
vorce, 109—afterwards marriage less respected, 110—the con- 
dition of women a true index to that of society, 111—the best 
course of female discipline, 112—the Wrongs of, by Charlotte 
Elizabeth, noticed, s. s. vol. xi. 466. 

Woods, Rev. Leonard, D. D., remarks on Voluntary and Eccle- 
siastical Organizations for benevolent objects, f. s. vol. xii. 257 
—on Cause and Effect, Fatalism and Free Agency, s.'s. vol. 
iii. 174, vol. iv. 217—same subject continued, and reply 
to “Inquirer,” 467—examination of the doctrine of Per- 
fection, as held by Rev. Asa Mahan and others, s. s. vol. v. 
166, 406—reply to ‘ Inquirer,” s. s. vol. vi. 365—reply to 
the questions of ‘‘ Inquirer,” s. s. vol. vii. 146—Divine Agen- 
cy and Government together with Human Agency and Gov- 
ernment, s. s. vol. xi. 23, s. s. vol. xii. 410. 

Woodward’s Essays, f. s. vol. vii. 502. 

Woolsey, Prof. T. D., on Hebrews xii. 25, s. s. vol. i. 88—on an 
expression in Acts xxvii. 17, s. s. vol. vill. 405—his Notes on 
the Gorgias of Plato, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 243. 

Worcester’s Dictionary, f.s. vol. vi. 501. 

Words, the study of them alone, useless, f. s. vol. ili. 721. 

Wordsworth, Rev. Christopher, his Athens and Attica, reviewed, 
s. s. vol. vil. 441. 

Wordsworth’s Poetry, reviewed, f. s. vol. vii. 187—causes of its 
unpopularity, 187—not designed for popular taste, 188—our 
habits not favorable to the highest excellence in poetry, 189— 
sectarian judgment, 190—perfection of the poet’s language, 
192—extracts, 193—poet devoid of envy, 196—in what sense 
a religious pnet, 197—a practical poet, 201—his character and 
poetry, s.s. vol. 1. 226. 

Works, see Faith, f. s. vol. iii. 189. 

Works of Charlotte Elizabeth, noticed, s. s. vol. xii. 476. 

Works of President Edwards, noticed, s. s. vol. ix. 488. 

Writing, the origin of, in Greece and Egypt, s. s. vol. ii. 71— 
early use of letters in Greece, 72—use of letters on Grecian 
coins, 77—use of letters in Greek inscriptions, 82—use of 
letters in Egypt—an ancient roll of papyrus, 86— inscriptions 
on monuments, 87—the testimony of Manetho, 89. 
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Wrongs of Women, by Charlotte Elizabeth, noticed, s. s. vol. 
x. 490. ' 
: X. 

Xenophon’s, Memorabilia of Socrates, with Notes by Prof. Pack- 
ard, noticed, s. s. vol. iii. 234—Narrative of the Expedition of 
Cyrus, by Prof, A. Crosby, noticed, s. s. vol. v. 255. 


Y. 

Yale College, Annals of, noticed, s. s. vol. ii. 494—one of the 
Professors of, review of Quincy’s History of Harvard Univer- 
sity, s. s. vol. vi. 177, 384. 

Yezidies, the sect of, of Mesopotamia, by Rev. H. A. Homes, s. s. 
vol. vii. 329—their geographical situation, 329—population— 
language—character, 332—their race, 333—civil organization, 
334—religion, 385—notions derived from Christianity—bap 
tism—clergy, 337—their respect to Christian priests and 
churches, 338—their doctrine of death and the resurrection— 
saints, 339—idolatrous worship—prayer, 340—other customs 
—origin of the sect, 341—reports of Mohammedans, 342—of 
Christians, 344—of the Yezidies, 345—results, 346—Father 
Lucas’s account, 350. 


Young Disciple, noticed, f. s. vol. xi. 259. 


Z. 

Zabian, language and literature—printed books, f. s. vol. iii. 23. 

Zayagiov viov Bagayiov, Matt. xxiii. 35, explanation of, from the 
German by Miller, translated by Prof. J. H. Agnew, s. s. vol. 
viii. 136—the latest expositors disputed, 186—the oldest inter- 
pretation makes Zachariah the father of John the B , sist, 138 
—tradition favors this view, 139—other proofs, 140—the paral- 
lel passage in Luke, 141. 

Zealand, New, language of, f. s. vol. v. 263. 

Zend-Avesta, publication of, f. s. vol. 1. 407, vol. ili. 35. 

Zend, dialect, resembles the Sanscrit, f. s. vol. iii. 717—lan- 
guage and Zend-Avesta, f. s. vol. iv. 606 sq.—recent works, 
affording aid for the illustration of the Zend text, 609—com- 
pared with the Sanscrit, 610. 

Zin, Desert of, f. s. vol. ii. 790. 

Zoar, site and present state of, f. s. vol. iii. 272. 

Zoharites, a Jewish sect, f. s. vol. iv. 664. 








